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LETTERS 


BEFRIENDINfiTHEMOmEII 

1READ  Tom  Mohr’s  column  (“The 
Swiss  Alliance,"  September  E^P,  p.  78) 
and  his  Sept.  12  follow-up  at  E^P 
Online  with  much  interest.  Several  of  his 
points  deserv  e  clarification  and  challenge. 

As  someone  who  spent  18  years  of  my 
career  at  The  Boston  Globe,  I  very  much 
w  ould  like  to  see  newspapers  thrive.  I 
applaud  the  newspaper  industry  for  more 
openly  contemplating  strategic  alliances 
to  both  protect  and  grow  its  ifanchise. 
Partnering  where  both  parties  contribute 
complementary  assets,  with  a  shared 
vision  for  success,  rdlows  companies  to 
create  vale?  and  grow  faster  than  they 
otherwise  would. 

Key  to  that  success  is  choosing  best-in- 
class  partners  and  structuring  favorable 
deal  terms  for  both  sides,  with  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  grow  the  relationship  over  time. 

WTien  Monster  partnered  with  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  we  “sharpened  the 
pencil”  considerably  on  both  wholesale 
rates  and  sales  channel  contlict  language, 
contrary  to  Mohr's  suggestions.  In  fact, 
much  of  our  agreement  and  relationship 
was  developed  to  allow  the  Inquirer  to 
capitalize  upon  what  it  had  learned  in  its 
prior  partnership,  and  sales  channel  man¬ 
agement  was  one  area  in  which  together  we 
achieved  a  significantly  improved  model. 
We  are  looking  to  e.vtend  similar  arrange¬ 
ments  to  numerous  other  papers  with 
which  we  are  in  conversation. 

I  was  part  of  an  enterprise  called  Boston- 
Works  during  my  davs  at  the  Boston  Globe, 
and  we  prided  ourselves  on  innovation, 
including  partnering  with  entities  who  in 
some  wavs  were  our  competitors.  We  ap¬ 
proached  these  partnerships  keenly  focused 
on  building  win-win  relationships.  And  we 
succeeded.  Monster  is  now  bringing  that 
same  collaborative  approach  to  working 
with  leading  local  newspapers. 

And,  yes,  Philadelphia  is  very  much  a 
strategic  move,  both  for  us  and  for  the  In¬ 
quirer.  At  Monster,  we  are  very  interested 
in  deeply  penetrating  local  markets,  as 


aligning  with  strong  local  newspaper  tfan- 
chises  can  be  a  great  way  to  get  the  word 
out  about  the  merits  of  Monster  and  online 
recnritment.  In  the  process,  our  preference 
is  to  establish  a  long-term  partnership  with 
newspapers,  with  the  primary  objective  of 
Jointly  growing  the  industry  and  our  com¬ 
bined  market  share.  In  looking  for  partners, 
you  want  a  proven  leader  —  someone  who 
has  succeeded  in  the  past  and  succeeds  to¬ 
day.  WTien  the  partner  is  one  who  promises 
to  do  in  the  future  what  they  have  failed  to 
do  in  the  past,  one  has  to  ask,  "Can  it  truly 
be  a  win-win?” 

PETER  NEWTON 

SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT/GM, 
SMALL/MID-SIZED  BUSINESS 
Monster.com 
Mavnard.  Mass. 

ONE  MORE  CALL  WAS  NEEDED 

M.vrk  Fitzgerald's  article  on 
the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  at  Florida 
International  Universitv-  (September  E^P, 
p.  56)  gave  readers  a  glimpse  into  one  of  the 
most  innovative  j-schools  in  the  country. 

But  it  overlooked  some  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  work  of  the  school  and  made  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  man  whose  drive  and  dedication 
put  the  school  in  the  sights  of  recruiters 
from  the  most  prestigious  news  organiza¬ 
tions  in  several  countries. 

It  is  not  just  American  news  organiza¬ 
tions  that  recruit  from  the  FIU  j-school. 
Alumni  work  in  newsrooms  scattered 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

To  really  put  this  look  at  the  j-school  into 
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perspective,  you  should  have  dug  a  little 
deeper.  Then  you  might  have  encountered 
J.  Arthur  Heise,  Ph.D.,  the  founding  dean 
of  the  school,  a  man  whose  foresight, 
stubbornness,  and  vision  made  a  stagnant 
backwater  journalism  department  into 
a  folly  accredited  School  of  Journalism 
worthy  of  interest  from  such  papers  as 
The  New  York  Times. 

I  had  the  honor  of  working  with  Dr. 

Heise  as  a  member  of  the  journalism 
facultv'  for  19  years.  I  joined  FIU  at  his 
request  in  1986  after  two  years  at  Michigan 
State  and  24  years  with  The  Associated 
Press.  For  most  of  my  years  at  FIU,  I  was 
the  e.xecutive  director  of  the  school’s  Inter¬ 
national  Media  Center.  I  was  an  inside 
witness  to  the  efforts  that  earned  Dr.  Heise 
an  accolade  from  an  accrediting  committee 
as  an  “academic  entrepreneur.” 

Dr.  Heise  retired  in  2004  and  now  re¬ 
sides  on  a  mountaintop  in  North  Carolina. 
But  he  does  have  a  telephone  and  an  e-mail 
account  and  could  have  easily  been  reached 
to  fill  out  the  background  of  the  school. 

But  we  all  remember  whose  vision  it  was 
that  allowed  us  to  create  a  j-school  worthy 
of  the  name. 

CHARLES  H. GREEN 
Mill  Spring,  N.C. 

Correction 

The  headline  run  with  the  list  of  newspaper 
“Rules  of  Thumb”  in  the  September  issue 
(^E&P  envneously  suggested  that  they 
originatedfrom  the  Inland  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  rules  are  informal  guidelines 
passed  along  in  the  industry. 
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OCT.  6, 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  took 
the  time  to  praise  the  press'  con¬ 
tinued  efforts  this  week,  saying. 
“Nothing  can  replace  our  news 
media  —  newspapers,  maga¬ 


zines.  radio,  and  television  — 
as  the  living  flame  which  keeps 
alive  the  true  meaning  of  liberty." 

OCT.  27,  1956: 

A  writ  of  libel  was  issued  on 


behalf  of  pianist  Liberace  to  Lon¬ 
don's  Daily  Mirror  and  columnist 
Wiliam  Connor.  The  complainant 
objected  to  criticism  which,  the 
musician  alleged,  implied  that 
he  was  “an  unmanly  man” 
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The  Los  Angeles  Times’  Megan  Stack  on  a  bombed  street  in  Chaim,  Lebanon,  on  Sept.  2. 


Megan  Stack  stays  on 


BY  SARAH  WEBER 

ON  Sept.  11, 2001,  Megan  Stack, 
the  Houston  bureau  chief  for  the 
Los  A  ngeles  Times,  was  vacation¬ 
ing  in  Paris.  Following  the  terrorist  attacks 
that  day,  she  e-mailed  her  editors  to  say 
she  was  coming  home.  Their  answer 
surprised  her:  Stay  in  Europe  —  you’ll 
be  more  useful  there. 

In  retrospect,  it  was  quite  an  under¬ 
statement. 

Stack,  30,  is  now  the  Cairo  bureau  chief 
for  the  Times.  Since  2001,  she  has  traveled 
to  Spain,  Bahrain,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan, 
Jerusalem,  and  Iraq.  Her  coverage  of  life 
amid  Middle  East  conflicts  garnered  her 
a  finalist  spot  for  the  2002  Livingston 
Awards  for  young  journalists.  More  re¬ 
cently,  her  dispatches  from  Lebanon  last 


summer  during  the  34-day  conflict  were 
filled  with  vivid  and  often  graphic  ac¬ 
counts  of  how  the  Israeli  bombing  cam¬ 
paign  impacted  civilians  and  government 
infrastructure. 

One  of  her  July  2006  articles  quotes  a 
resident  as  saying,  “This  morning,  the 
dogs  were  eating  the  neighbors.”  But  she 
says  readers  deserve  this  honest  approach: 
“You  can’t  ignore  things  just  because  they 
are  ugly.  Ideally^  you  aim  for  the  medium 
space  in  between  gratuitous  tales  of  gore 
and  ignoring  the  horror  of  war.” 

Stack  was  first  drawn  to  the  Middle 
East  not  only  for  professional  reasons,  but 
for  personal  ones  as  well.  “I  was  eager  for  a 
change,”  she  says  of  her  time  in  Texas,  “and 
had  dreams  of  working  overseas.”  After 
the  career-changing  experience  of  Sept.  11, 
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Making  a  pitch 
for  new  record 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


A  Labor  Day  weekend  ballgame 
in  Nebraska’s  panhandle  made 
the  news  —  and  it  may  make  the 
record  books.  On  Sept.  2,  \\\e  Alliance 
(Neb.)  Times-Herald  Dragons  took  on  the 
Westco  Knights.  More  than  30  hours  later, 
the  newspaper  team  had  120  runs;  the 
farm  supply  co-op’s  team  had  114. 

Each  team’s  19  men  and  one  woman 
rotated  through  84  innings,  hoping  to  set 
a  record  for  longest  baseball  game.  By 
Guinness  World  Records  rules,  says  Times- 
Herald  Sports  Editor  Tammy  Coward,  “you 
could  replace  players  everv'  four  hours.” 

It  will  take  a  few  w'eeks  to  know  if  a 
record  was  set,  adds  Cow'ard.  The  newspa¬ 
per’s  effort  last  year  fell  almost  an  hour 
short  of  the  reputed  25-hour  record. 

Anyone  could  sign  up  for  the  game. 
Times-Herald  Advertising  Manager  Steve 
Stackenwald  played  in  both  this  and  last 
year’s  contests:  At  bat  maybe  20  times  this 
year,  he  couldn’t  recall  exactly  how'  many 
runs  he  scored.  “As  long  as  you  keep  walk¬ 
ing  around  and  moving,  you’re  OK,”  he 
says,  adding  that  rules  allow'  players  to  sleep 
once  on  site  —  “about  three  hours.” 

Volunteers  supplied  food  and  umpiring. 
Proceeds  from  admissions  and  food  and 
souvenir  sales  supported  a  local  museum.  ® 


After  a  grueling  game  that  lasted  more  than 
30  hours,  the  teams  share  congratulations. 
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Stack  did  not  need  to  be  persuaded  to  travel 
abroad.  She  soon  found  herself  in  eastern 
Afghanistan,  covering  the  hunt  for  Osama 
Bin  Laden  and  the  fighting  in  Tora  Bora. 

“The  Middle  East  is  an  incredible 
story',”  she  tells  E^P.  “It’s  where  U.S. 
interests  come  to  a  tumultuous  head.  It’s 
where  questions  of  religion  and  rule  are 
in  constant  and  often  violent  rotation. 

And  whether  this  is  intellectually  justified 
or  not,  it’s  of  more  news  interest  to  U.S. 
readers  than  any  other  region  in  the 
world  right  now.” 

Not  only  is  the  region  central  to  United 
States  foreign  policy,  it  is  also  a  hotbed  of 
violence  against  journalists.  Although  Stack 
has  had  a  few  scary  moments,  for  the  most 
part  she  says  she  has  felt  safe:  “Other  than 
in  Iraq,  it’s  important  to  me  to  convey  how 
very  unthreatened  I  feel  most  of  the  time. 
I’ve  found  that  even  extreme  Salafists  are 
often  e.\cited,  or  at  least  intrigued,  by  the 
opportunity  to  have  their  voices  heard  by 
an  American  reporter.  They  feel  they  have 
a  message,  and  they  want  it  conveyed.” 

Being  a  woman  in  fundamentalist 
countries  has  been  a  mbced  blessing: 
“There  are  stories  I  can  do  that  men  can’t,” 
she  explains.  “I  can  always  speak  with  the 
women  in  conserv  ative  cultures,  and  male 
reporters  absolutely  cannot. 

“I  can  blend  in  much 
easier  than  my  male 
counterparts  in  dangerous 
areas,”  she  adds.  “In  Iraq, 

I’ve  been  able  to  roam 
around  Shiite  cities 
like  Najaf  and  Karbala 
swathed  head  to  toe  in 
black,  and  people  don’t 
really  look  at  me  because 
it’s  improper  to  look 
women  in  the  face.” 

Also,  Stack  has  found 
that  in  certain  situations, 
being  a  woman  can  help 
her  get  better  quotes  from 
government  officials.  “I 
have  sometimes  suspected 
that  male  officials  let 

their  guard  dow'n  a  little 
.  ^  .  UNIFIL  Force  C 

because  somewhere  m  reporters  in  a  b( 
their  minds,  they  simply 
don’t  take  women  seriously  and  don’t 
believe  a  woman  journalist  can  really  pose 
any  serious  threat,”  she  notes. 

But  with  those  benefits  come  some 
drawbacks.  Stack  say's  she  found  herself  in 
some  awkward  situations  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
where  gender  segregation  is  mandated  by 
law  and  “enforced  by  religious  police.”  For 
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instance,  a  meeting  with  a  male  Interior 
Ministry'  official  that  was  supposed  to  take 
place  at  a  coffee  shop  in  Stack’s  Saudi  hotel 
was  instead  held  surreptitiously  on  a  land¬ 
ing  outside  a  hotel  elevator.  She  also  got 
kicked  out  of  a  Starbucks  in  Riyadh  simply 
for  being  a  woman. 

Stack’s  ease  in  assimilating  herself  into 
these  cultures  comes 
across  in  her  stories  with 
the  help  of  translators.  ■ 

She  says  she  is  able  to  * 
operate  in  Lebanon 
independently  “and  do 
my  own  reporting,  in 
person,  w'ithout  leaning 
on  local  staff  to  help 
interv'iew  people.” 

L.A.  Times  readers 
learned  of  the  chaotic 
and  deadly  toll  the 
Israeli  strikes  took  on  Lebanon  through 
the  stories  of  battle-shaken  ambulance 
drivers,  the  weak  and  elderly  who  were 
left  behind  to  withstand  the  bombard¬ 
ments,  and  an  asylum  that  was  abandoned 
by  the  doctors,  leaving  250  patients  in  the 
care  of  a  few  nurses  with  limited  medica¬ 
tion.  In  each  report.  Stack  utilized  the 
voices  of  the  v'ictims  to  paint  a  picture 
of  the  events  she  was  wtnessing. 
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’  —MEGAN STACK 


UNIFIL  Force  Commander  Alain  Pellegrine,  second  from  left,  talks  to  Stack  and  other 
reporters  in  a  bomb  shelter  at  the  UN  compound  in  Naqoura,  Lebanon,  on  July  27. 

nd  don’t  Though  this  may  be  atypical  of  the  dry',  happier  times,  i 

m  really  pose  detached  reportage  that  sometimes  comes  as  long  as  there 

from  war  zones,  Stack  sees  it  as  simply  the  Referring  to 
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nandated  by  a  group,  newspaper  writers  need  to  rethink  local  populatioi 

s  police.”  For  the  way  we  work.  I  think  too  many  stories  crossfire.” 


are  like  chewng  cardboard  —  no  logical 
sequencing,  sentences  constructed  in 
awkward  ways,  the  same  old  cliches  and 
facts  stacked  on  top  of  each  other.  Who 
reads  that?” 

Stack  is  emphatic  about  the  value  of 
news  reporters  conveying  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  around  the  world  in  real  time.  In  the 
case  of  Lebanon,  this  was  particularly  perti¬ 
nent.  “These  stories  from  Lebanon  weren’t 
going  into  his¬ 
tory  books,”  she 
observes.  “They 
weren’t  meant 
for  readers  who 
would  sigh  over 
the  tragedies  of 
the  past.  They 
were  going  to 
American  read¬ 
ers  at  a  time 
when  the  U.S.  government  was  reluctant 
to  call  for  a  ceasefire  here.  So  there  is  a 
sense  that  the  details  are  important,  that 
Americans  had  an  urgent  need  to  know 
about  the  war  and  how  it  was  being  fought. 
What  does  it  look  like,  feel  like?  What  is 
the  human  cost  of  another  day,  another 
week  of  fighting?” 

Since  the  fighting  stopped.  Stack’s  duties 
have  shifted.  With  the  threat  of  aerial 

bombing  gone,  traveling 
across  the  countryside 
has  become  much  easier. 
But  she  had  to  switch 
her  outlook  as  well. 
“Quieter  times,  like  now, 
demand  a  little  more 
nuance  in  story  selec¬ 
tion,  a  deeper  analytical 
grounding,  sometimes  a 
more  creative  approach,” 
she  says. 

As  for  future  plans. 
Stack  adds  that  she  will 
continue  to  use  her  post 
as  Cairo  bureau  chief 
to  try  to  provide  more 
insight  into  Middle 
Eastern  affairs  for  her 
„  .  ^  ^  newspaper:  “Covering 

in.  on  July  27.  Lebanon  is  my  job.  I  ve 

covered  this  place  in 
happier  times,  and  I’ll  keep  covering  it 
as  long  as  there’s  a  story  here.” 

Referring  to  the  foreign  correspondent 
corps,  she  observes:  “The  bottom  line  is,  we 
have  chosen  to  be  here,  and  we  get  to  leave 
when  it’s  over.  The  same  is  not  true  for  the 
local  populations  that  get  caught  in  the 
crossfire.”  0 
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William 
Recktenwald,  left, 
now  journalist-in¬ 
residence  at 
Southern  Illinois 
University 
Carbondale; 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
staff  photographer 
Jim  Frost;  Pam 
Zekman,  now  an 
investigative 
reporter  with 
CBS  2  Chicago; 
and  Sun-Times 
columnist  Zay  N. 
Smith  reminisced 
about  their  famed 
assignment. 


Nearly  30  years  on,  Chicago  journalists  return  to  the  bar 
they  created  for  a  controversial  ‘sting’  operation 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

HE  ESTABLISHMENT  NOW  KNOWN  AS 
the  Brehon  Pub  was  packed  on  a 
hot  and  humid  Friday  night  in  late 
August.  The  front  of  the  Chicago  Irish  bar 
was  filled  with  neighborhood  regulars.  The 
back  room  overflow'ed  with  visitors  from 
the  Societv'  of  Professional  Journalists  (SPJ) 
convention. 

But  for  two  hours,  the  hundred  or  so  SPJ 
members  standing  chockablock  and  sweat¬ 
ing  into  their  Smithwick’s  Ales  w'eren’t  real¬ 
ly  at  the  Brehon  Pub  —  they  were  drinking 
in  history  at  the  site  of  the  Mirage  tavern, 
birthplace  of  one  of  journalism’s  greatest, 
and  perhaps  most  controversial,  undercov¬ 
er  newspaper  investigative  projects. 

In  a  1978  investigation  with  the  Better 
Government  Association,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  bought  a  broken-down  watering 
hole,  renamed  it  the  Mirage,  put  reporters 
behind  the  bar  and  photographers  in  hid¬ 
den  positions,  and  waited.  Even  before  the 
Mirage  opened,  the  Sun-Times  found  the 
storv'  it  was  looking  for.  Corrupt  city  inspec¬ 


tors  of  all  stripes  were  willing  to  expedite 
red  tape,  and  overlook  real  or  invented 
violations  for  cash  in  an  envelope.  '  _ 

After  the  Mirage  opened,  the  shake- 
downs  came  regularly  —  all  of  it  caught 
on  film  and  documented  in  daily  memos 
by  the  reporters.  When,  for  instance,  the 
state  liquor  inspector  came  by,  “He  simply 
took  all  the  money  from  the  cash  register,” 
recalled  Pam  Zekman,  w'ho  convinced  the 
Sun-Times  to  take  on  the  tavern  project 
after  her  old  employers  at  the  rival  Chicago 
Tribune  rejected  the  idea. 

Zekman,  now  an  investigative  reporter 
for  Chicago’s  local  CBS  television  station, 
was  one  of  four  journalists  who  reminisced 
about  the  sting  for  the  SPJ  crowd.  While 
the  Brehon  Pub  regulars  shouted  over  U2 
hits  in  the  other  room,  the  rapt  SPJ  mem¬ 
bers  were  as  quiet  as  a  symphony  audience 
as  they  strained  to  hear  the  Mirage  four 
speak.  “It  w'as  a  dream  assignment  —  and 
a  nightmare,”  Sun-Times  columnist  Zay 
N.  Smith  told  the  SPJ  crowd. 

Mbdng  alcohol  and  bribery  made  for 


thorny  journalism  ethics  questions,  w  hile 
the  chance  of  the  sting  being  found  out  by 
corrupt  officials  —  or,  worse,  the  Trib  — 
made  for  nervous  workdays  in  the  bar. 

In  the  Mirage’s  brief  life.  Smith  was 
“Norty  the  bartender.”  Smith  actually  went 
to  bartending  school  to  prepare  for  his  role, 
but  it  didn’t  exactly  stick.  He  could  never 
recall  from  memorv'  how  to  make  a  Singa¬ 
pore  Sling  or  other  exotic  drinks,  so  he 
made  them  all  the  same:  tossing  in  a  ran¬ 
dom  assortment  of  fhiit  juices,  a  splash  of 
gi'enadine  —  and  a  heavy  pour  of  gin.  “One 
guy  told  me.  This  is  a  different  kind  of 
Singapore  Sling  —  but  it’s  good,’”  he  said. 

And  the  first  time  someone  asked 
Zekman  for  a  shot  and  a  beer,  she  put  the 
shot  glass  in  the  beer. 

Workdays  weren’t  quite  as  zany  for  Jim 
Frost.  One  of  two  Su7i-Times  photographers 
assigned  to  the  bar,  he  spent  the  days  in  a 
cramped  hidden  loft,  waiting  to  shoot  the 
bribe-passing  from  a  fake  ventilation  vent. 
But  the  real  vents  in  the  loft  were  the 
problem,  he  said:  they  vented  directly 
from  the  toilets.  “It  was  the  most  stomach- 
WTenching,  stressful  project  I’ve  even  done,” 
Frost  told  the  SPJ  members. 

When  the  Sun-Times  published  the 
Mirage  series,  it  caused  an  immediate 
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sensation,  but  no  one  ever  went  to  jail  for  it. 
And  the  corruption  was  truly  petty,  accord¬ 
ing  to  William  Recktenwald,  who  was  the 
Better  Government  Associations  chief  in¬ 
vestigator  during  the  operation.  “We  spent 
a  total  of  maybe  S200”  in  bribes  during  the 
month  the  Mirage  was  open,  he  adds.  But 
those  pett\’  amounts  were  a  continuing  bur¬ 
den  on  Chicago’s  small-business  owners. 

The  Mirage  series  helped  break  the  cor¬ 
ruption  that  had  plagued  small  businesses 
in  Chicago  almost  since  its  founding.  WTien 
Pulitzer  Prize  season  came  along,  the  Sun- 
Times  series  looked  like  a  lock  —  until  furi¬ 
ous  lobbving  by  editors  of  The  Washington 
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Post  and  others  cominced  jurors  that 
disguising  reporters  as  bar  owners  and 
bartenders  was  unethical  reporting. 

It’s  still  a  sore  subject  with  the  Mirage 
veterans.  “Every  w  ord  in  that  series  is  right, 
everything  documented  —  there’s  no 
Jimmy-the-8-year-old  in  there,”  says 
Recktenwald.  (The  reference,  of  course, 
is  to  “Jimmy’s  World,”  the  article  about  an 
eight-year-old  heroin  addict  by  Janet  Cooke 
that  won  a  1981  Pulitzer  Prize  that  the  Post 
was  forced  to  return  when  it  was  revealed 
that  the  entire  story  was  fabricated.) 

The  series  had  no  unidentified  sources, 
he  notes.  And  it  was  every  bit  as  ethical  as  a 


restaurant  critic  not  announcing  his  or  her 
affiliation  before  sitting  down  for  a  meal. 
“Journalists  may  think  of  themselves  as 
pow  erful,  but  there’s  no  rule  we  have  to 
read  Miranda  rights  to  people,”  adds  Reck¬ 
tenwald,  who  went  on  to  become  a  reporter 
at  the  rival  Tribune  and  now  is  journalist  in 
residence  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

With  articles  about  the  regulars  and  a 
bar  brawl  that  nearly  derailed  the  project, 
the  Mirage  series  was  a  human  interest 
story  almost  as  much  as  an  investigative 
piece.  As  Smith  says  above  the  din  from 
the  tipplers  in  the  next  room:  “A  tavern 
is  a  city  writ  small.”  3 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

HE  Milwaukee  Journal  Sen- 
tinel  does  all  the  things  most  metro 
dailies  are  doing  these  days  to 
e.xpand  —  or  at  least  hold  on  to  —  young 
readership.  Plus  a  few  more  things,  such 
as  hiring  a  class  of  graduate  students  at 
Northwestern  University’s  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  to  develop  MKE,  a  youth- 
oriented  tab  that  now  distributes  60,000 
copies  a  week. 

Yet  the  metro  has  also  been  successful 
in  getting  young  adults  to  read  the  core 
Journal  Sentinel  in  big  numbers.  The 
latest  evidence:  The  2006  Scarborough 
Multi-Market  Report  finds  the  Sunday 
edition  is  read  by  58%  of  all  young  adults 
aged  25  to  34  in  its 
circulation  area.  That’s 


Perhaps  its  most 
important  characteristic  for  a 
newspaper:  Those  who  grow 
up  in  Milwaukee  stay  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  “They  move  in  around 
the  comer  from  their  in-laws,”  i 
she  notes,  and  they  take  the 
paper  that  their  parents  took.  agi 

These  days,  the  Journal 
Sentinel  is  serving  its  unique 
market  a  unique  Sunday  product.  News¬ 
paper  redesigns,  especially  the  radical 
ones,  are  like  tattoos  —  they  don’t  chang; 
from  day  to  day.  The  makeover  launched 
on  a  Monday  will  carry  through  to  the 
Sunday  paper. 

But  the  newspaper  had  a  different 
idea  a  few  years  ago.  They  introduced 
an  e.xtreme  makeover  of  the  paper  not 


n  loDk 


—  ELIZABETH  BRENNER/Publisher,  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 


the  fourth-best  penetration  among  the  top 
50  metro  markets. 

Journal  Sentinel  President/  Publisher 
Elizabeth  Brenner  acknowledges  that’s 
quite  an  achievement,  but  she  sav’s  as 
much  credit  belongs  to  Milwaukee  itself 
as  the  newspaper:  “Everyone  tells  you 
their  market  is  unique,  but  our  market 
really  is  unique.” 


only  just  for  the  Sunday  paper,  but  for  only 
part  of  that  day.  “Early  Sunday  Jbuma/ 
SentineTJ  as  the  edition  is  called,  hits  the 
streets  for  single-copy  sales  mid-moming 
on  Saturdays. 

Don’t  look  for  breaking  news  —  or, 
actually,  any  hard  news  on  the  front  page 
of  “Early  Sunday.”  The  biggest  news  is  that 
this  is  not  the  Final  or  Wisconsin  editions 


The  “Early  Sunday  Journal  Sentiner  runs  no 
stories  on  Page  One,  but  rather  a  series  of  refers. 

delivered  to  front  porches  and  newsstands 
on  Sundays. 

Instead,  the  front  page  is  entirely  made 
up  of  large  and  small  graphics  and  refers, 
almost  alwav's  steering  readers  to  features 
rather  than  news.  The  inside  package 
reflects  that  as  well. 

“This  is  an  edition  for  people  who  want 
to  get  a  jump  on  weekend  shopping  with 
coupons,”  says  Brenner.  A  note  to  readers 
every  Saturday  reminds  them  that  they’ll 
need  to  look  into  the  regular  Sunday 
editions  or  the  paper  s  Web  site  for  the 
freshest  news.  But  Brenner  contends  these 
Saturday  readers  appear  to  be  content 
with  the  softer  news  anv'vvay:  “It’s  intend¬ 
ed  to  look  more  like  a  magazine  than  a 
newspaper.” 

“Early  Sunday,”  she  adds,  almost  always 
sells  out,  averaging  sales  of  about  10.300 
copies.  Those  are  counted  as  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation,  which  in  the  latest  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  FAS-FAX  was  reported 
as  totaling  411.749.  3 
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CIRCULATION  COMPOSITION  AND  CHANGES 

By  major  category,  March  2006  vs.  March  2005^yg|| — ^ 

Circulation  %Coniposition  i  \ 

Category _ ‘'oChange  of  Total  Circ  / 

Paid  home  delivery  and  mail  -3.0%  68.0%  :  / 


Paid  single-copy 
Discounted  copies 
Other  paid 

Total  average  daily  circ 


‘'oChange 

-3.0% 

-3.3% 

70.9% 

-6.8% 

-3.3% 


68.0% 

19.2% 

3.3% 

9.9% 

N/A 


Discounted 

copies 


Represents  50  of  the  country's  largest  newspapers  '-opies  ^ 

Source:  Prudential  Equity  Research.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Publishers'  Statements  for  March  2005  and  March  2006 


Analijsts  have  their  doubts 


Readership  ready  to  sail? 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

PRUDENTIAL  EQUITY  RESEARCH 

rinalyst  Stt'ven  Barlow  released  his 
fourth  comprehensive  study  on 
circulation  in  mid-September.  The  report 
mainly  charts  the  progress  in  cutting  other- 
paid  circulation  —  a  category  that  has  been 
under  intense  scrutiny  thanks  to  a  renewed 
focus  on  so-called  “quality  circ.”  But  Barlow 
tmd  his  team  also  weighed  in  on  the  subject 
of  readership,  a  metric  that  has 
been  gaining  serious  ground 
as  paid  circulation  dwindles. 

No  doubt,  over  the  past  two 
years  publishers  have  preached 
about  readership  stats  being  an  ■ 

ett'ective  way  to  truly  measure 
newspapers  against  other  media. 

Some  have  even  suggested  that  IHHI 
readership  should  repliK-e  paid  Reader  | 

circulation,  Pnidentiiil  notes.  more;  H 

WTiile  the  reseiu’ch  firm  testifies  that 
readership  is  a  valuable  metric,  it  s  not 
ready  to  step  in  for  paid  circulation. 
Furthermore,  readership  stats  still  need 
spit  imd  polish,  even  if  they're  to  be  used 
mainly  as  an  adjunct. 

Here's  why,  Prudential  iu'gues:  For  all 
the  noise  made  about  readership,  not 
enough  new  spapers  are  making  im  effort  to 
measure  it.  Prudential  bases  its  claim  on 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations'  “Reader 
Profile”  information  that  is  provided  in 
publishers’  statements  (and  as  a  separate 
report,  the  reader  profile).  For  the  50 
papers  that  Prudential  uses  in  its  study, 
only  39  subscribe  to  reader-profile  informa¬ 
tion  in  their  March  2006  pub  statements, 
according  to  the  report.  Notable  players 
that  are  absent:  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 


New  York's  Daily  Neu's,  and  the  Neu'  York 
I  Post.  "Making  newspaper-to-newspaper 

d  his  comparisons  would  be  impossible  without 
n  lull  participation,  were  readership  the 

•port  primarv  or  sole  metric,”  analysts  report, 

other-  By  way  of  example,  the  Aiisrin  (Texas) 

s  been  Ameriean-Statesman  was  one  of  the  first 
newed  newspapers  to  sign  on  to  ABC’s  reader 
larlow  profile  reports  in  the  late  1990s.  This  year, 
iubject  the  paper  dropped  them.  “We  had  heard 
from  the  ad  department  that 
it  w  asn’t  being  requested  very 
much,”  says  Hany  Davis,  vice 
president/circulation, 
r*  However,  just  because  a  paper 

iT"  ^  doesn't  sign  on  to  ABC  reader- 
ship  metrics  doesn’t  mean  it  has 
scrapped  the  metric  entirely 
UHH  Davis  is  a  huge  champion  of 
Reader  profiles  no  readership  data,  but  he  prefers  to 
more;  Harry  Davis  elsewhere.  The  Statesman 

is  using  Scarborough  Reseiu'ch  (owned  by 
3t  ESJPs  parent,  MW  Inc.),  which  releases 

data  far  more  frequently. 

?ed  Which  brings  up  another  bone  of 

ised  contention  for  Prudential:  ABC  reader 

profiles  are  not  updated  nearly  enough  — 
r  all  everv- 18  months  to  two  years.  (ABC  does 

t  not  measure  readership;  it  verifies  the 

ff’ort  to  data  from  other  sources.)  “As  we  have 
1  on  seen  double-digit  declines  at  major  news- 

xider  papiers.  allowing  two  years  to  pass  before 
in  re-measuring  an  audience  seems  inconsis- 

irate  tent  with  the  up-to-date  data  advertisers 
•  are  demanding  these  davs,”  analysts  wrote, 

dy,  ABC  Vice  President  of  Corporate  Com- 

iforma-  munications  Neal  Lulofs  savs  increasing 
lents.  the  reports’  frequencv’  is  something  the 
ers  ABC  board  “continues  to  look  at,”  as  well 

nal,  as  a  more  holistic  approach  to  metric’s.  S 


Two  into 
one  just 
won’t  go 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

WELL,  THAT  WAS  QUICK.  AFTER 

trying  to  convince  analysts 
and  investors  that  a  merger 
would  be  a  good  thing,  Valassis  and 
ADVO  have  turned  on  each  other,  going 
for  the  jugular.  Now  they  are  due  to  hook 
up  in  December  —  in  court. 

On  Aug.  30,  Valassis  played  the  role 
of  suspicious  lover,  filing  a  lawsuit 
against  ADVO  in  the  Delaware  Court  of 
Chancery  claiming  fraud  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  among  other  things.  The  Livo¬ 
nia,  Mich.,  marketing  research  company, 
best  known  for  its  free-standing  insert 
business,  rescinded  its  $1.3  billion  otter 
to  acquire  ADVO.  According  to  the  filing, 
Valassis  alleges  that  “ADV'O’s  senior  man¬ 
agement  intentionally  provided  Valassis 
with  materially  false  financial  informa¬ 
tion,  made  positive  representations  about 
the  health  of  the  business  with  no  factual 
basis,  withheld  material  information, 
and  fabricated  projections.” 

Valassis  and  ADVO  declined  comment 
to  ESJP,  citing  the  pending  suit. 

But  that  hasn’t  j 
stopped  the  press  j 

releases  from  fly-  ^  \ 

ing.  ADVO,  the  ^ 

Windsor,  Conn.- 

based  direct  mail  ^ 

company  and 
sometime  news¬ 
paper  nemesis, 
refused  to  let 
Valassis  reveal 
pertinent  facts  in 
the  lawsuit  since 
both  companies  j 

had  signed  non- 
disclosure  agree- 
ments  during 
the  due-diligence  ^ 
process.  As  such, 

Valassis  released 
to  the  public  a 

redacted  version  _  ^  ,  .. 

,  Scott  Harding,  ADVO's 

of  the  filing,  with  CEO,  is  one  of  the 

gaping  holes.  The  executives  named  in 
scant  information  the  Valassis  lawsuit. 


Scott  Harding,  ADVO's 
CEO,  is  one  of  the 
executives  named  in 
the  Valassis  lawsuit. 
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prompted  Steven  Barlow,  an  analyst  with 
Prudential  Equity  Research,  to  wiite: 

“We  can’t  help  but  think  about  the  Nbcon 
White  House  tapes.” 

Shortly  thereafter,  ADVO  filed  a  count¬ 
er  suit  against  Valassis  and  said  it  w'as 
going  forward  with  a  meeting  to  vote  on 
the  deal,  which  shareholders  approved  — 
despite  the  bad  feelings  —  on  Sept.  13. 

A  court  date  has  been  set  for  Dec.  11. 
The  court  also  approved  a  less  redacted 
version  of  the  complaint  for  release. 

Valassis’  allegations  hinge  on  the 
charge  that  ADVO  e.xecutives  inflated 
profit  projections.  According  to  court 
documents,  ADVO  allegedly  missed  its 
third-quarter  operating  income  by  32% 
from  the  original  fore¬ 
cast.  ADVO  executives. 


Oiie  scenartd 
is  that  the 


.  is  that  the 
T«  deaicquidbe 
enforced  at  $37  n«r 
share.  —  paulginocchio 

j  .  Analyst,  Deutsche  Bank 


Valcissis  claims,  had  presented  April 
and  May  numbers  as  actuals,  while 
in  realit>'  they  were  half-baked. 

Meanwhile,  ADVO  has  since  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  fourth-quarter  profits 
would  be  off  by  41%. 

By  reading  the  calendar.  Prudential’s 
Barlow’  believes  —  for  now,  at  least  — 
the  cards  are  stacked  in  Valassis’  favor. 
ADV’O  had  lobbied  for  an  earlier  court 
date  since  a  financing  commitment  from 
Bear  Stearns  expires  at  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  “Dec.  11  is  certainly  pro-Valassis,” 
Barlow  wTote. 

Others  in  the  financial  communiW  are 
sitting  back  and  waiting.  Deutsche  Bank 
analyst  Paul  Ginocchio,  in  a  note  covering 
ADVO,  WTote  about  two  likely  scenarios 
(at  least  in  terms  of  the  stock):  ADVO 
wins  and  the  merger  is  enforced  at  S37 
per  share,  or  Valassis  wins  and  ADV’O 
trades  on  “the  fundamentals.”  Taking  into 
account  the  legal  remedies  due  to  Valassis 
and/or  shareholders,  Ginocchio  estimates 
S24  per  share. 

Meanwhile,  the  lawyers  have  descend¬ 
ed.  In  mid-September,  Radnor,  Pa.-based 
law  firm  Schiffrin  &  Barroway  filed  a  class 
action  lawsuit  against  ADVO,  looking 
for  lead  plaintiffs.  i 


Photo  of  the  Month 


ARTURO  RODRIQUEZ,  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS,  SEPT.  6 


Four  would-be  immigrants  wait  their  turn  as 
others  being  questioned  by  officials  can  be  seen  through 
a  window  of  a  courthouse  on  the  Canaiy*  Island  of 
Tenerife,  Spain.  Most  migrants  who  arrive  there  do  not  have 
identity  papers,  and  they  can  either  be  repatriated  to  their 
home  countr\’  or  released  into  Spain.  More  than  22,000  from 
Africa  have  been  caught  so  far  this  year.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Holiday  ad  forecast:  Oh  no,  or  ho-ho? 


BY  GREG  MITCHELL 

HE  “WHETHER"  FORECAST  FOR  THE 

upcoming  holiday  season  bright¬ 
ened  considerably  in  September, 
perhaps  spurred  by  falling  gas  prices. 
National  sur\  eys  that  month  by  Leo  J. 
Shapiro  and  Associates,  a  leading  market 
research  firm,  found  that  2  in  10  now 
expect  to  spend  more  for  Christmas  this 
year.  This  is  the  highest  mark  in  this  cate- 
goiy  since  September  2003,  even  though 
43%  say  they  still  e.xpect  to  spend  less. 

At  the  same  time,  those  worried  about 
dreaded  “stagflation”  plummeted  to  18% 
from  37%  in  August,  making  consumers 
more  likely  to  open  their  wallets.  “Volatili- 


t\-  is  a  sword  that  can  cut  both  ways,”  the 
Shapiro  team  tells  E^P.  “Numbers  can 
plunge  just  as  fast  as  they  can  soar.  Adver¬ 
tisers  must  make  decisions  now  about 
an  uncertain  future.” 

But  newspapers  shouldn’t  be  passive. 

The  Shapiro  firm  notes:  “Here  is  a 
thought-starter  for  a  promotion  that 
might  help  in  planning.  Let  the  newspa¬ 
per  take  the  initiative  in  setting  up  a 
Christmas  gift  register  where  anyone  can 
register  their  heart’s  desires.  Salt  the 
register  with  coupons  that  shoppers  can 
redeem  with  cooperating  retailers  for 
tickets  that  give  them  a  chance  to  get  a 
full  refund  for  the  dollars  they  spent.”  i 
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Corrections  to  attend  (the  larger 
Argus  Leader  in  Sioux  Falls 
and  several  TV  stations  were 
bypassed),  Harlan  was  among  a 
handftil  ot'Join'nal  staffers  who 

(volunteered  for  the  assignment. 
Harlan  said  that  his  choice  was 
based  in  part  on  his  experiences 
as  a  medic  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  As  he  wrote  on  Mount 
V  Blogmore,  a  blog  he  shares  with 

!two  other  Jow/Tia/  reporters, 
“When  I  returned  home  [from 
Vietnam],  very  few  people  want¬ 
ed  to  talk  about  Vietnam,  and, 
frankly,  that  w'as  just  fine  with 
me.  The  less  said,  the  better. 

“It  turned  out  for  me  at  least, 
that  the  less  said  w'as  not  better. 

...  I  think  its  toxic  for  citizens  in 
a  democracy  not  to  be  informed 
about  life-and-death  public 
policies  —  sometimes  even  w'hen 
the  details  are  painfiil.” 

When  word  came  down  that 
Page’s  life  had  been  spared, 
Harlan  w'as  in  his  motel  room, 
about  to  put  on  his  tie.  Was  he 
||  disappointed  or  relieved?  “When 
I  heard  the  news  it  felt  like  everj' 
muscle  in  my  chest,  neck,  and 
face  let  go  at  once  in  an  almost 
overwhelming  relaxation,”  the  re¬ 
porter  wrote  on  his  blog  that  night. 

Harlan  later  told  E&P,  “I  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  execution.  I  w'as  not 
looking  forward  to  it,  I  wasn’t  e.xcited 
about  it.  It  was  kind  of  something 
I  knew'  would  be  difficult,  but  as  a 
reporter,  I  could  not  turn  away  from.” 
He  also  cited  the  importance  of  a 

(journalist’s  presence  during  this  his¬ 
toric  period  in  South  Dakota’s  history: 
“I  think  that  the  first  e.xecution  in 
r  :  South  Dakota  in  over  59  years  is 
arguably  the  most  important  public 
policy  event  in  some  time.  As  a  re- 

Iporter,  just  as  much  as  I  had  reserv  a- 
!  tions  about  watching  another  human 
being  die,  I  also  w'anted  to  report.  It’s 
__  in  my  blood,  it’s  what  I  w  anted  to  do.” 

Readers  of  the  Journal,  however,  were 
not  alw'ays  of  the  same  mindset.  When  he 
ran  a  long  profile  on  Page  shortly  before 
the  e.xecution,  it  drew  fire  from  readers  who 


BY  SARAH  WEBER 

ON  March  13, 2000,  Chester 

Allan  Poage  was  beaten  and  tor¬ 
tured  in  a  snow'-filled  gulch  in 
Spearfish,  Colo.  The  19-year-old’s  attackers 
w'ere  Piper  Briley,  Darrell  Hoadley,  and 
Elijah  Page.  Briley  and  Hoadley  were  20; 
Page  w  as  18.  Poage’s  death  throes  lasted 
more  than  three  hours. 

During  the  sLx  years  that  follow'ed,  the 
state  of  Colorado  w  atched  as  Poage’s  attack¬ 
ers  were  arrested  and  charged.  Hoadley 
received  a  life  sentence  in  2001.  That  same 
year.  Piper  and  Page  threw  themselves  on 
the  mercy  of  the  court  by  pleading  guilty'. 
Circuit  Judge  Warren  Johnson  sentenced 
both  to  death  by  lethal  injection. 

In  February  2006,  from  his  prison  cell 
in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  Page  wTote  a  letter 
requesting  that  his  lawy  ers  end  his  appeals 
and  allow  him  to  face  his  death  sentence. 
By  doing  so.  Page  was  to  be  not  only  the 
youngest  prisoner  ever  executed  in  the 
state  (at  24),  but  the  first  in  South  Dakota 
since  1947. 

Page  w  as  to  be  put  to  death  on  Aug.  29  - 
and  the  w'itnesses,  including  those 
from  the  media,  w'ere  select- 
ed.  But  just  hours  before  the  ;  JOU| 

execution.  Gov.  Mike  Rounds  ,  ' 

inteiv  ened,  citing  the  conflict-  ;  _ 

ing  methods  of  administering  W~ 

the  drugs  to  Page.  (The  1984  i 
law'  for  South  Dakota  requires  1 
a  lethal  dose  of  two  drugs;  ;  % 

however,  the  Sioux  Falls  prison  '  t 
W'as  prepared  to  use  three,  i  ® 

which  since  1984  has  become  1  .  | 

the  protocol  for  states  that  | 

perform  lethal  injections.)  » —  I 

The  execution  was  delayed  1  ' 

until  after  July  1,  2007:  “This  i 
w'ill  allow  the  S.D.  Legislature  i  gL 
enough  time  to  amend  the  cur-  ^ 

rent  statute,  reflecting  more  re-  V 

cent  lethal  injection  protocols,” 

Rounds  said  in  a  statement. 

Among  the  media  that  had  gathered  to 
cover  Page’s  last  hours  w  as  Bill  Harlan,  a 
reporter  for  the  Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal, 


The  assignment  “was  something  I  could  not  turn  away 
from,”  says  Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal  reporter  Bill  Harlan. 


Statute  spares 
Page  from  death 


Portrait 
of  Elijah 


Lonpliiit  P(|t  fHeod: 


and  one  of  tw'o  reporters  w  ho  were  on  hand 
to  w'itness  the  execution.  When  the 
Journal,  along  w'ith  the  state’s  AP  bureau, 
were  cleared  by  the  state  Department  of 
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were  furious  both  at  the  details  of  Poage  s 
grisly  murder,  and  that  the  paper  ran 
baby  pictures  of  his  killer  and  treated 
the  “monster”  with  some  sympathy. 

Harlan  said  he  understands  the  reac¬ 
tions:  “I’m  not  immune  to  those  argu¬ 
ments.  In  the  end,  my  feeling  w'as  that  if 
we’re  going  to  put  people  to  death,  we 
ought  to  know  why.  I  think  that  in  an 
ideal  world,  the  people  that  were  in  favor 
of  putting  him  to  death  should  read  the 
profile  [of  Page],  and  the  people  who 
were  protesting  the  death  penalty  should 
read  about  the  crime. 

“But  of  course,”  Harlan  noted,  “we 
don’t  live  in  an  ideal  world.” 

The  uniqueness  of  an  e.xecution  in 
South  Dakota  —  and  then  the  stay  — 
sparked  national  media  coverage.  On 
Aug.  30,  the  Journal  ran  an  editorial  call¬ 
ing  Gov.  Rounds’  decision  a  “cruel  embar¬ 
rassment”  to  the  state,  and  suggesting 
that  “justice  delayed  is  justice  denied.” 

Awaiting  the  ne.xt  twist,  Harlan  and 
the  rest  of  the  state’s  media  will  continue 
to  report  on  this  controversial  case.  “The 
fallout  from  this  day,”  Harlan  added, 

“is  going  to  last  a  while.”  11 


AP  exec  pens  protest  piece 


BY  GREG  MITCHELL 

Thomas  Curley,  president  and 

CEO  of  The  Associated  Press,  filed 

a  stoiy’  himself  on  Sept.  23,  penning 

an  Op-Ed  column  for  The  Washington 

Post  about  the  case  of  one  of  his  Iraqi 

photographers  detained  for  over - 

five  months  by  the  U.S.  military. 

Many  other  new'spapers  K 

reprinted  it  the  following  day.  *  r, 

Just  a  week  earlier,  the  AP  ^ 

broke  its  silence  on  this  case  to 

demand  that  Bilal  Hussein  be  ^ 

put  on  trial  —  or  released.  The 

photog  allegedly  was  involved 

in  some  way  with  insurgents  in 
•  1  .  i.i'  Thornds 

Iraq,  but  like  many  pnsoners 

there,  has  not  been  formally  charged.  The 
U.S.  militaiy-  did  not  change  his  status 
following  initial  protests  by  the  AP. 

In  the  column,  Curley  offered  biographi¬ 
cal  details  about  the  photographer,  and  ob¬ 
served,  “As  the  organization  that  handed 
Bilal  the  camera  that  helped  put  him  where 
he  is  today,  the  Associated  Press  cannot 


AP  President/CEO 
Thomas  Curley 


turn  its  back  on  him.  We  cannot  dismiss 
Bilal’s  insistence  that  he  is  not  an  insurgent 
solely  on  the  strength  of  the  unexamined 
suspicions  offered  by  the  U.S.  military^ 
Hussein’s  w  ork  was  part  of  package  that 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  AP  in  2005. 

—  Curley’s  surprisingly  hard- 

hitting  opinion  column, 
which  called  for  “due  process,” 
continued,  “After  more  than 
five  months  of  trying  to  bring 
Bilal’s  case  into  the  daylight, 

AP  is  now  cominced  the  Army 
doesn’t  care  w'hether  Bilal  is 
or  isn’t  an  insurgent. 

it/CEO  “The  Armv  doesn’t  have  to 

rl6Y 

care.  Bilal  is  off  the  street,  and 
the  military  says  it  doesn’t  consider  itself 
accountable  to  any  judicial  authority  that 
could  question  his  guilt.  But  Bilal’s  incar¬ 
ceration  delivers  a  further  bonus.  He  is  no 
longer  free  to  circulate  in  his  native  Fallujah 
or  in  Ramadi,  taking  photographs  that 
coalition  commanders  would  prefer  not 
to  see  published.”  S 


“If  it  weren’t 
for  those  two 
reporters  from 
The  Post, 

I  fear  the 
Republic 
might  have 
been  lost.” 

-  SELDEN  RING 


Thirty-four  years  ago,  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein  chased 
what  appeared  to  be  a  routine  office  break-in  story  all  the  way 
to  the  Oval  Office.  They  didn’t  do  it  from  behind  their  desks  - 
they  knocked  on  doors  and  relied  on  well-placed  sources  to 
cover  the  most  important  investigative  journalism  story  of  our 
time,  resulting  in  the  resignation  of  a  president  and  prison 
terms  for  the  co-conspirators  of  the  crime. 

THE  SELDEN  RING  AWARD  FOR  INVESTIGATIVE  JOURNALISM 

Selden  Ring,  a  Los  Angeles  philanthropist,  believed  in  the  power 
and  importance  of  investigative  journalism.  Since  1989, 
use  Annenberg’s  Selden  Ring  Award  has  celebrated  the  year’s 
best  in  investigative  journalism  with  a  $35,000  annual  prize. 

The  deadline  for  nominations  for  the 
2006  Selden  Ring  Award  is  February  1, 2007. 

To  learn  more  and  download  the  nomination  form, 
visit  http://annenberg.usc.edu/seldenring. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

P.  Steven  Ainsley 

P.  Steven-  Ainsley  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Boston  Globe.  He  has 
been  president  and  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  New  York  Times  Co.’s  Regional 
Newspaper  Group  since  January  2003, 
and  before  that  he  served  as  the  regional 
group’s  senior  vice  president  since  July 
1999.  Ainsley  previously  was  publisher  of 
several  New  York  Times  Co.-owned  newspapers  since  1982, 
among  them  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press  and  The 
TimesDaily  in  Florence,  Ala.  In  addition,  he  has  served  as 
director  of  the  New  England  and  Alabama  press  associations. 


Rossi  was  senior  vice  president  and  chief 
financial  officer  of  Knight  Bidder. 

David  Licko  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president/finance  and  CFO  of  the  Denver 
Newspaper  Agency.  Previously,  Licko  was 
senior  vice  president/finance  and  group 
controller  for  Indianapolis  Newspapers. 

GEORGIA 

Jana  Broadie  has  been  named  director  of 
training  and  organizational  development 
for  The  Atlanta  Joumal-Constitution. 

She  most  recently  was  human  resources 
manager  for  the  circulation  department. 

Bobby  Amirshahi  has  been  named  director 
of  public  affairs  for  Co.x  Enterprises  in 
Atlanta.  Amirshahi  most  recently  serv  ed 
as  director/communications  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les  for  Comedy  Central  and  Spike  TV. 

ILLINOIS 

John  Pfeifor  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Chronicle  in  DeKalb.  He 
most  recently  serv-ed  as  publisher  of 
The  Daily  News  in  Rhinelander,  Wis. 

I  O  W  A 

John  Beaudoin  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Logan  Herald-Observer  and  the 
Woodbine  Twiner.  Beaudoin  most  recent¬ 
ly  was  specialty  publications  manager 
at  The  Examiner  in  Independence,  Mo. 


A  L  A  B  A  M  A 

Brian  Lacy  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Cullman  Times.  Lacy 
previously  served  as  the  managing  editor 
of  The  Huntsville  (Texas)  Item. 

ARIZONA 

Susan  Cantrell  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  advertising  for  Tucson 
Newspapers.  Cantrell  spent  23  years  with 
The  Kansas  City  Star,  where  she  most 
recently  served  as  vice  president  of  sales 
and  marketing. 

C  A  1. 1  F  O  R  N  I  A 
Rich  Somerville  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Times-Standard  in  Eureka. 
Somerville  most  recently  was  president 
of  Media  Foresight  Associates,  a  newspa¬ 
per  consulting  firm  in  Nevada  County. 


He  has  also  serv’ed  as  managing  editor  of 
The  Union  in  Grass  Valley.  Somerville 
succeeds  Charles  Winkler,  who  has  been 
managing  editor  since  2002. 

Bob  Coll  is  the  new  editor  of  the  Tri-Valley 
Herald  in  Pleasanton.  Goll  most  recently 
was  the  Herald" s  managing  editor.  He 
succeeds  Drew  Voros,  who  has  been  named 
business  editor  of  the  Contra  Costa  Times. 

Kyle  Jorrey  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Simi  Valley  Aeorn  in  Agoura  Hills.  Jorrey, 
who  most  recently  was  a  staff  vvTiter, 
succeeds  Steve  Carlson. 

C  O  L  O  R  A  D  O 

Steven  B.  Rossi  has  been  appointed  e.xecu- 
tive  vice  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  for  MediaNews  Group  in  Denver. 


KANSAS 

John  Lechliter  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Daily  Union  of  Junction 

MISSOURI 

Pam  Maples 

has  been  named 
managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 
Maples  has  worked  as  assistant 
managing  editor  for  projects 
and  investigations  at  The  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News  since  2000. 


Military  Reporters  & 
Editors  has  bestowed 
its  2006  Joseph  L. 
Galloway  Award  for 
Distinguished  Journalism 


on  Greg  Jaffe  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal. 
Jaffe,  who  receives 
$2,000,  was  recognized 
for  his  three  stories 
detailing  the  obstacles 
faced  by  U.S.  military 


forces  as  they  attempt 
to  stabilize  Iraq. 

^ASSOCIATIONS' 

MediaNews  Group  Vice 
Chairman/CEO  Dean 


Singleton  will  lead  a 
panel  titled  “Why  We 
Are  Still  Buying  Newspa¬ 
per  Companies:  Their 
Value  and  Their  Future,” 
on  the  final  day  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper 


Publishers  Association’s 
annual  convention,  set 
for  Oct.  15-17  at  the 
Ritz  Carlton  in  Naples, 
Fla.  For  additional  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  event, 
visit  www.snpa.org. 
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Leonard  Sykes  Jr.  f  ^ 


How  can  a  Score 
help  you  recover  lost 
Classified  revenue? 


53,  Died  Sept.  17  : 

ntPOmZR,  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  SENTINEL  V  ' ' 

*■ 

Leonard  Sykes  Jr.  was  the  type  of  re-  f 

porter  who  most  ofhis  colleagues  would  envy,  1  ^ 

mostly  because  he  was  as  genial  and  talented 
as  he  was  well-connected  in  his  adopted  city. 

A  Chicago  native,  Sykes  was  an  award-winning 
journalist  who  seemed  to  know  everyone  in  Milwau- 
kee,  from  police  and  fire  officials  to  politicians  and 
community  leaders.  He  often  covered  issues  in  the 
black  community,  in  part  because  he  felt  a  responsibil- 
ity  to  those  whose  social  issues  warranted  the  papers 
attention  —  and  who  otherwise  might  not  get  the  help 
they  deserved. 

After  graduating  from  Southern  Illinois  University,  Sykes  cut  his  teeth  as  a 
reporter  iox  Jet  Magazine  and  The  News-Sun  in  Waukegan,  Ill.,  before  joining  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  in  1986.  In  1991,  he  was  honored  by  the  Ozaukee  County  chapter 
of  the  NAACP  with  its  Visionary  Award.  When  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Journal 
merged  in  1995,  Sykes  was  named  city  editor  and  later  became  urban  affairs  reporter. 

Sykes  spent  a  great  deal  ofhis  spare  time  reading  and  listening  to  his  extensive 
jazz  collection.  He  met  his  second  wife,  Ruth,  at  Xhe  Journal  Sentinel,  where  she 
works  as  a  graphic  designer.  The  two  were  married  in  2001. 

On  June  18,  Sykes  suffered  a  stroke  while  having  dinner  with  his  family.  He  was 
hospitalized  for  several  weeks  and  then  was  transferred  to  a  center  in  Milwaukee, 
where  his  family  waited  for  him  to  regain  consciousness  from  a  drug-induced  coma. 


By  telling  you  which  sales 
leads  are  most  likely  to 
buy  from  you. 


City.  He  most  recently  was  assistant 
metro  editor  for  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 
News-Leader. 


ment  for  22  years,  most  recently  as 
assistant  advertising  director.  Brian 
Schexnayder  has  been  named  assistant 
advertising  director.  He  is  promoted 
from  retail  advertising  director. 


Corzen  adds  a  Score  to  every  one  of  its 
classified  Sales  Leads. 


KENT  U  C  K  Y 

Walt  Reichert  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  The  Sentinel-News  in  Shelbyville. 

He  is  promoted  from  associate  editor. 


Carl  Redman  has  been  appointed  executive 
editor  oi  The  Advocate  in  Baton  Rouge. 
He  is  promoted  from  managing  editor. 


That  way,  your  sales  people  know 
which  leads  to  call  on  first.  Higher 
Scores  mean  larger  sales. 


1  O  U  I  S  I  A  N  A 

Kelly  Rose  has  been  named  vice  president 
and  advertising  director  at  The  Times- 
Picayune  in  New  Orleans.  Rose  has 
worked  in  the  papers  advertising  depart- 


M  A  R  \  L  A  N  D 
Rondra  (Ronnie)  Matthews  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  The  Sun  of  Balti¬ 
more.  Matthews  has  served  as  president 
and  publisher  of  The  Daily  Press  in 
Newport  News,  Va. 


Why  not  put  your  sales  people  to  work 
on  the  leads  that  will  work  best  for  you? 


Sign  up  for  Corzen  classified  leads  with 
Scores  in  Recruitment,  Automotive  and 
Real  Estate. 


NEW  JERSEY 

has  been  named 
executive  editor 
of  the  Courier- 
Post  in  Cherry  Hill.  He  had 
been  editor  of  The  Tennessean 
in  Nashville  since  2004. 


M  A  S  S  A  C  H  U  S  E  T  T  S 
Tom  Farragher  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Boston  Globe's  “Spotlight”  investiga¬ 
tive  team.  Farragher,  who  joined  the 
Globe  staff  in  1997,  previously  worked  in 
the  Metro  and  Spotlight  sections  as  an 
investigative  reporter. 


M  1  C  H  I  G  A  N 

David  Holgate  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  The  Herald-Palladium  in  St.  Joseph. 
Holgate  most  recently  served  as  publisher 


www.corzen.com  info@corzen.com 
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James  Wilson 

68,  Died  Sept.  10 
RETIRED  BUREAU  CHIEF. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

URING  THE  1973 

uprising  at  Wound¬ 
ed  Knee,  S.D.,  which 
escalated  into  a  71-day 
standoff  by  Native 
Americans  against 
federal  authorities,  the 
Associated  Press’  James 
Wilson  knew  the  real 
stoiy  would  be  found 
inside  the  Pine  Ridge 
rillage.  So  he  ignored  an 
FBI  blockade  and  crept 
under  cover  of  darkness 
to  interview  the  protest¬ 
ers  and  listen  to  their 
demands. 

I  His  actions  that  night 

were  tvpical  of  a  32-year 
I  career  spent  getting  the 
I  facts  firsthand, 
i  Wilson  went  to  work 


for  the  AP  in  1967  in 
Bismarck,  N.D.  In  1970, 
he  was  named  news  edi¬ 
tor  in  Minneapolis.  He 
later  worked  as  the  AP’s 
news  editor  in  Boston 
from  1974  to  1976,  and 
was  named  Chicago 
bureau  chief  in  1985. 

He  held  that  post  until 
2000,  when  he  retired. 

Wilson  and  his  wife, 
Ruth,  were  married  for 
45  years.  He  died  of 
cancer  at  their  home. 

Lon  Grahnke 

56,  Died  Sept.I 
TV  CRITIC,  THE  MORNING  CALL, 
ALLENTOWN.  PA. 

Lon  Grahnke,  who 
was  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times' 
now-deffmct  suburban 
paper  and  became  the 
tabloid's  longtime  televi¬ 


sion  critic,  has  died  at 
age  56,  several  years 
after  being  diagnosed 
with  Alzheimer’s  disease. 

Grahnke’s  journalism  | 

career  began  in  1972  at  | 

“Suburban  Week,”  an  ! 

insert  for  both  the  Sun-  \ 

Times  and  the  former  } 

Chicago  Daily  News.  ■ 

When  the  publication 
became  a  standalone 
daily  called  the  Si/Ai/r-  j 

ban  Sun-Times,  Grahnke  j 

was  appointed  its  editor. 

He  later  became  i 

the  first  editor  of  the  j 

Weekend  Plus  section, 
for  which  he  vvTote  a 
weekly  column  about 
professional  wrestling.  i 

Grahnke  served  as  the 
newspaper’s  TV  critic 
through  the  1990s 
before  retiring  in  2001  I 

due  to  Alzheimer’s.  ! 


JlQg 


THE  McCLATCHY  COMPANY 
HAS  SOLD 


AKRON  (OH) 

BEACON  JOURNAL 

(136,803  daily  and 
185,403  Sunday  circulation) 

TO 

BLACK  PRESS  LTD. 


»  AJCHON  BEJEON  lOURNAL 

aCANA^  m 

BUYSBEACON  ^ 


3^  4®^ 


M 

- 


H 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  The  McClatchy  Company 
in  this  transaction. 
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of  The  New.'i-Dispatch  in  Michigan  City, 
ind.  He  succeeds  Geoffrey  Moser,  who  has 
been  appointed  publisher  of  the  Herald- 
Sun  in  Durham,  N.C. 

M  1  N  N  F  S  O  r  .4 
Tracy  Sinopoli  has  been  named  executive 
sales  director  at  the  Star  Tribune 
of  Minneapolis.  Sinopoli  became  sales 
manager  of  Metro  Marketing,  a.  Star 
Tribune  subsidiary,  in  2000,  and  later 
merged  Metro  Marketing  into  the  news¬ 
paper’s  main  direct  marketing  operation. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Fredie  Carmichael  has  been  named  editor 
of  The  Meridian  Star.  Carmichael  most 
recently  was  a  reporter  for  the  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News  Journal.  He  succeeds  Steve 
Stewart,  who  has  been  named  publisher  of 
The  Tidewater  (Va.)  News  and  president 
of  Tidew  ater  Publications  LLC  in 
Franklin,  Va. 

Jeannetta  Edwards  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Daily  Times  Leader  in  West 
Point.  Edwards  has  served  as  Lifesty  le  ed¬ 
itor  since  July  2005. 

MISSOURI 

Reuben  Stern  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Columbia  Missourian.  He  is 
promoted  from  senior  news  editor. 

X  E  B  R  A  S  K  A 

John  F.  Maher  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Lincoln  Journal  Star  and  region¬ 
al  e.xecutive  for  Lee  Enterprises  Inc.’s 
Nebraska  publishing  operations.  Maher 
most  recently  was  vice  president  for 
business  development  at  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  Sentinel.  He  succeeds  William  K. 
Johnston,  who  was  named  publisher  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  in  Madison. 

Job  Vigil  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  North  Platte  Telegraph. 

He  is  promoted  from  sports  editor. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Jonathan  Van  Fleet  is  the  new  city  editor 
at  The  Telegraph  in  Nashua.  Van  Fleet 
has  served  as  region  editor  since  2004. 

Melanie  S.  Hitchcock  has  been  named 
region  editor.  She  most  recently  was 
assistant  new's  editor. 

NEW  YORK 

Jeremy  Boyer  has  been  appointed  executive 
editor  of  The  Citizen  in  Auburn.  Boyer 
has  served  as  managing  editor  since 

_ I 
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Ventures.  Manigault  most  recently  was 
the  company's  chairman.  Ward  B.  Lassoe 
has  been  named  president  of  Evening 
Post  Digital,  the  online  portion  of  the 
new  division.  Lassoe  formerly  served  as 
the  president  s  associate  for  strategic 
planning  at  Evening  Post  Publishing. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Thomas  E.  Privett  has  been  named  director 
of  advertising  at  Anderson  Indepen¬ 
dent-Mail.  Privett  most  recently  was 
director  of  advertising  for  The  Clarion- 
Ledger  in  Jackson,  Miss. 


CONNECTICUT 

L.  Teutsch 

has  been  named 
editor  and  vice 
.  president  of  The 

Hartford  Courant.  He  has  been 
managing  editor  since  1994. 


Pierre  Manigault  of  Evening  Post  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  the  Charleston-based  publisher  of 
The  Charleston  (S.C.)  Mercury,  The  Salis¬ 
bury  (N.C.)  Post,  and  the  Buenos  Aires 
Herald  in  Argentina,  will  lead  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  new  division.  Evening  Post  Business 


T  E  N  N  E  S  S  E  E 
Mark  Silverman  has  been  named  editor 
and  VP/content  and  audience  develop¬ 
ment  for  The  Tennesseean  in  Nashville. 
Silverman  served  as  editor  of  Gannett 


2004.  He  succeeds  Mikel  LeFort,  who 
departed  to  become  e.xecutive  editor 
of  The  Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal. 


Christopher  Barnes  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of  amNew 
York.  Barnes  had  served  as  the  paper’s 
general  manager  since  2003. 


iThr  ^'ruIS'•^rulinrl 


OHIO 

Bob  Benz  has  been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.  newspaper  division’s  interac¬ 
tive  group.  Previously,  he  was  general 
manager  of  interactive  media  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  John  Temple  has  been  named  vice 
president/news.  He  previously  served 
as  the  newspaper  division’s  director  of 
content,  and  will  continue  to  serve  as 
editor,  president,  and  publisher  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Neu's  in  Denver.  Robin 
Davis  is  now  vice  president/finance  and 
administration.  She  most  recently  was 
t!  le  newspaper  division’s  controller.  Lisa 
Knutson  has  been  named  vice  president/ 
human  resources  operations.  Most 
recently,  she  w  as  director  of  human 
resources.  Bobbin  Holliday  has  been 
appointed  vice  president/finance  and 
administration  for  the  television  station 
group.  She  was  previously  the  group’s 
controller. 


FORT  WAYNE  (IN) 
NEWS-SENTINEL 

including  75%  stake  in 
the  Fort  Wayne  JOA  with 
combined  99,043  daily  and 
126,988  Sunday  circulation 


Al-^yaida  IcMlcr  Ullcd 
in  Rikl  iHMth  ulf  iia^htlaid 


TIME  TO  TIKN  THE  PA(  iE 


TO 

OGDEN  NEWSPAPERS  INC 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  The  McClatchy  Company 
in  this  transaction. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Michael  E.  Duffy  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Times  Herald  in  Norris- 
tovvTi.  Duflv'  most  recently  was  director 
of  information  services,  prepress,  and 
Web  development  for  The  Post  and 
Courier  in  Charleston,  S.C.  He  succeeds 
Shelley  i.  Meenan. 


most  experienced  executive 
recruiting  firm  in  the  newspaper  industry 


ypiyoxe  than  two  decades  successfully  recruiting 
superior  corporate  executives,  publishers,  editors, 
managers  in  all  departments. 


Tom  Abbott  has  been  named  publisher  of 
The  Mercury  in  Pottstowm.  Previously,  he 
was  advertising  director  at  the  Delaware 
County  Daily  Times. 
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Rnd  the  training 
you  need  at 
JournalismTraining.org 


Log  on  today  for 
classes,  conferences,  ' 
seminars  and  online 
courses  from  hundreds  of 

4 

journalism  associations  and 
training  providers. 


Learn  something 
new  today. 


News  Service,  and  before  that  he  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  The  Detroit  News. 
He  replaces  Everett  (E.J.)  Mitchell,  who 
has  been  named  executive  editor  of  the 
Courier-Post  in  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 


THE  McCLATCHY  COMPANY 
HAS  SOLD 


Mark  Hale  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
vice  president  of  technology  operations 
for  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  Hale  has  been 
Scripps’  vice  president  of  technology' 
operations  since  2005. 


WILKES-BARRE  (PA) 
TIMES  LEADER 

(40,960  daily  circulation) 

and  companion  non-daily 
publications 


1  E  X  S 

Cyndy  Carr  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent/strategy' for  The  Dallas  Morning 
News,  a  newly  created  position.  She 
prev'iously  served  as  \’ice  president/ 
advertising  marketing. 


TO 

WILKES-BARRE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  INC 


V  I  R  G  I  N  1 

Derek  Osenenko  has  been  named  the  editor 
of  Gannett  News  Serv'ice  in  McLean. 
Osenenko  most  recently  was  editor  of 
the  Courier-Post  in  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  The  McClatchy  Company 
in  this  transaction. 


Mark  Whitaker  has  been  named  v'ice  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  in  chief  of  New  Ventures 
at  the  digital  division  of  The  Washington 
Post  Company,  Washingtonpost.News- 
week  Interactive  (WPNI),  in  Arlington. 
Whitaker  has  serv  ed  as  editor  of 
Newsweek  since  1998. 


Cheryl  Tolbert  is  the  new  director  of  human 
resources  for  Landmark  Community 
Newspapers  Inc.  in  Norfolk.  Tolbert  most 
recently  was  director  of  media  analysis  at 
News  Channel  5  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  She 
succeeds  Kim  Hogan,  who  has  been  named 
circulation  director. 


VV  I  S  C  O  N  S  I  N 
Mark  Katches  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor  for  projects  and  investi¬ 
gations  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sen¬ 
tinel.  He  has  serv  ed  as  senior  team  leader 
for  watchdog  journalism  at  The  Orange 
County  (Calif.)  Register  since  2001. 


Alex  Hummel  has  been  named  the  new 
editorial  page  editor  for  the  Oshkosh 
Northwestern.  Hummel  has  been  a  news 
reporter  for  the  Northwestern  since  1999. 


W  \  O  M  I  \  G 

Keith  Domke  has  been  named  the  new 
editor  of  The  Ranger  in  Riverton.  Domke 
most  recently  was  sports  information 
director  at  Beloit  College.  Before  that, 
he  was  managing  editor  of  the  Belvedere 
(Ill.)  Daily  Republiean. 
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ADESPEIIIHIMEjlliyilE? 

Newspapers  urgently  need  an  industrywide  gauge  of  their  total 
audience,  but  not  one  that  exaggerates  the  numbers 


WHEN  PUBLISHERS  CON- 
vene  in  Las  Vegas  in 
November  for  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations’ 
annual  meeting,  they’re  certain  to  give 
directors  an  earful  about  the  brand-new 
measurement  of  total  print  and  digital 
audience  that  ABC  wants  to  extend  from 
business  magazines  to  newspapers.  The 
publishers’  most  polite  comment  is  likely 
to  be:  Thanks,  but  no  thanks. 

But  at  a  time  when  the  old  metric  of 
circulation  —  just  counting  the  number 
of  copies  sold  —  paints 
for  advertisers  the  most  un¬ 
flattering  and  misleading 
portrait  of  newspaper’s 
reach,  there’s  never  been 
a  greater  need  for  a 
universally  accepted  way 
of  measuring  all  those 
eyeballs  the  local  paper 
captures  through  its  myriad 
products:  the  printed  daily, 
quick-read  tab,  faux  alt-weekly,  Web 
site,  e-edition,  podcasts,  RSS  feed,  and 
mobile  deliveiy. 

ABC,  a  gold-standard  outfit  for  nine 
decades,  would  seem  to  be  a  perfect 
candidate  to  develop  that  new  metric. 
Unfortunately,  their  first  crack  at  it,  the 
Consolidated  Media  Report,  badly  misses 
the  mark. 

The  methodologj’  of  the  ABC  measure¬ 
ment  is  simplicit\’  itself  It  combines  results 
of  several  ABC-verified  numbers  including 
circulation,  pass-along  readership,  and 
Web  site  traffic,  all  of  which  is  added  up  to 
arrive  at  a  figure  of  “Total  Audience  Reach.” 

Newspaper  marketers  and  researchers 
see  some  big  problems.  ABC’s  pass-along 
survey  methodologv',  for  instance,  is 


flawed  in  the  view  of  these  e.xperts. 

But  the  biggest  problem  is  the  report’s 
top  line.  Total  Audience  Reach  suggests  a 
net  estimate  of  audience,  but  it  does  not 
eliminate  the  duplication  of  people  w  ho 
get  their  news  both  from  a  print  publica¬ 
tion  and  its  Web  site.  In  the  case  of 
newspapers,  that’s  a  lot  of  people. 

ABC  says  that’s  not  a  problem  because 
advertisers  in  business-to-business  publi¬ 
cations  w  ant  to  reach  professionals  with 
repeated  messages  in  different  media. 

But  with  the  circulation-inflation  scandals 
still  fresh  in  advertisers’ 
minds,  the  last  thing 
new  spapers  need  now  is  a 
metric  that  exaggerates 
the  size  of  their  audiences. 

New  spapers  have  a 
great  story  to  tell  about 
their  reach  into  digital  — 
one  that  doesn’t  need  to 
be  spun  with  dubious 
figures.  Just  this  summer, 
Scarborough  Research  showed  that  the 
number  of  people  who  read  a  newspaper 
only  online  —  truly  “unique”  visitors  —  can 
add  up  to  15%  to  a  paper’s  total  audience. 

ABC,  which  for  so  long  stubbornly 
clung  to  the  circulation  metric  alone,  is 
now  taking  the  initiative  in  creating  new 
audience-measuring  products,  and  that’s 
all  to  the  good.  They've  also  gone  about  it 
the  right  way,  with  a  transparency  that 
has  not  always  characterized  the  bureau 
in  years  past. 

So  when  newspapers  tell  ABC  to  go  back 
to  the  drawing  board  with  the  Consolidat¬ 
ed  Media  Report,  w  e  hope  the  bureau 
takes  that  as  an  invitation  to  create  the 
unassailable  aggregated  print  and  digital 
metric  this  industrv’  so  urgently  needs. 


The  new  ABC 
Media  Report 
is  well-intended 
but  its  “reach” 
may  exceed 
users’  grasp. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


From  Lincoln  to  Dylan 


THE  W  ARH 


Newspapers  are  finally  learning  how  to  serve  more  readers  — 
and  add  revenue  —  by  fully  tapping  their  back  pages 

I  DON’T  EVEN  WANT  TO  THINK  ABOUT  HOW  MUCH  TIME  AND 

money  I  could  have  saved  researching  four  books  of  histo¬ 
ry  that  I  wrote  in  the  1990s  had  the  latest  offering  from 
The  New  York  Times  existed  then.  The  Times,  after  more 
than  a  year  of  work,  has  just  made  available  in  its  online 
(paid)  archives  articles  from  the  paper  going  back  to  1851. 
Previously,  you  could  only  peruse  stories  from  1981  on.  The 
artifacts  come  in  PDF  format,  allowing  you  to  see  exactly  how 
the  story  was  played  in  the  original  issue  —  often  complete  with 
photos  and  quirky  headline  treatment. 


Eacli  of  my  books  —  subjects  ranged 
from  ancient  political  campaigns  to 
capital  punishment  and  the  atomic  bomb 
—  drew  strongly  on  New  York  Times  arti¬ 
cles,  partly  because  they  were  most  readily 
available  on  microfilm.  For  one  book, 
while  working  at  a  think  tank  in  New  York 
Cit\’,  I  snuck  down  to  the  college  library' 
at  lunchtime  nearly  every  day  for  at  least 
two  months,  scrolling  through  seemingly 
endless  reels  of  microfilm  from  1934, 
laboriously  taking  notes  and  making  crude 
and  expensive  photocopies.  Now  I  could 
do  the  same  from  my  desk  at  home  and 
print  out  copies  cheaply  and  easily  on 
my  own  machine. 

Obviously,  I  was  born  too  early.  But  at 
least  this  leap  forward  has  arrived,  with 
possible  revenue  benefits  for  TimesSelect 
and  other  newspaper  archives. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  new  service,  I 
haven’t  conducted  any  relevant  research, 
just  had  some  fun  with  it  and  tested  its 
potential.  It  was  appalling  to  learn  that  the 
Times  fell  just  as  readily  for  the  trumped- 
up  Gulf  of  Tonkin  attack  in  1964  as  it  did, 
on  many  days,  for  the  bogus  Iraq  WMD 
scare  in  2002-2003. 


On  a  lighter  note,  it  seems  the  paper  did 
not  cover  at  all  one  of  the  turning  points 
for  music  in  America  —  Bob  Dylan  “going 
electric”  at  the  Newport  Folk  Festival  on 


TimesSelect  members 
can  now  search  online 
as  far  back  as  1851 
to  see  how  some  of 
history’s  most  pivotal 
stories  were  played. 


July  25, 1965.  The  only  story  on  the  festi¬ 
val  —  by  critic  Robert  Shelton,  whose 
favorable  Dylan  reviews  in  the  early  1960s 
helped  launch  his  career  —  came  the 
day  before  and  focused  on  Donovan,  the 
Dylan  wannabe. 

Shelton  did  wTite  an  analysis  a  week  after 
the  event,  which  briefly  noted:  “Bob  Dylan, 
who  seems  unable  to  sneeze  without  caus¬ 
ing  controversy,  introduced  ver\'  unpersua- 
sively  his  new  fusion  of  folk  and  rock  ‘n’ 
roll.  ‘Bring  back  Cousin  Emmy,’  shouted  a 
young  festival-goer  as  Dylan’s  electric  band 
I  played.”  So  that  sustains  the  conventional 


wisdom  that  many  fans  may  have  booed 
Dylan  at  Newport. 

The  first  important  New  York  Times  story 
on  Watergate  came  on  June  19, 1972,  by 
Tad  Szulc,  and  was  titled  “Democratic  Raid 
Tied  to  Realtor:  Alleged  Leader  Said  to 
Have  GOP  Links  and  to  Have  Aided  CIA 
on  Cuba.”  This,  of  course,  was  Bernard 
Barker.  The  story  opened  on  Page  One  and 
jumped  to  page  20,  accompanied  by  mug 
shots  of  the  five  busted  burglars. 

But  to  really  get  full  use  of  the  new 
feature,  one  should  look  for  truly  moldy 
material  almost  impossible  to  find  by 
other  means.  How,  for  e.xample,  did 
the  Times  cover  one  of  the  most  famous 
moments  in  our  nation’s  history,  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  Address? 

The  front-page  story,  appearing  Nov.  20, 
1863,  four  months  after  the  battle,  came 
topped  with  the  usual  multi-deck  headline, 
under  “The  Heroes  of  July.”  Mention  of  any 
speeches  didn’t  come  until  the  fifth  deck, 
and  even  there  the  president  failed  to  get 
star  billing:  “Oration  by  Hon.  Edward 
Everett  —  Speeches  of  President  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Seward,  and  Governor  Seymour.” 

The  article,  which  carried  no  byline, 
led  with  a  brief  overview,  then  reprinted 
the  entire  opening  prayer.  It  mentioned 
Everett’s  oration  and  said  the  complete  text 
could  be  found  on  page  2.  The  sun  broke 
through  the  clouds,  it  noted,  to  shine 
on  this  “magnificent  spectacle.  ” 

The  reporter  listed  the  guests  on  the 
platform,  before  dryly  observing:  “The 
President  then  delivered 
the  following  dedicatory 
speech.”  Since  it  was  so 
short  —  half  the  length  of 
the  prayer  —  it  was  reprint¬ 
ed  in  full,  with  half  a  dozen 
parenthetical  notations  of 
“applause”  with  “long  con¬ 
tinued  applause”  noted  at 
the  end.  So  much  for  the 
urban  legend  that  few  in  the  crowd  could 
hear  the  speech  or  were  so  disappointed 
they  did  not  respond  at  all. 

However,  the  reporter  did  not  offer  any 
w'ords  of  praise  or  any  indication  that  the 
speech  was  anything  special. 

After  reprinting  the  governor’s  address 
and  attending  to  a  few  details,  the  article 
closed  on  an  odd  note,  revealing  that  the 
president  returned  to  Washington  by  train 
but  that  many  others  were  left  stranded  at 
the  train  depot  and  would  have  to  make  use 
of  Gettysburg’s  “meager”  accommodations 
for  the  night.  H 
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ETHICS  CORNER 


A  real  stinger 


Professor  Michael  Tracey  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  newspaper  ethics 
in  the  arrest  of  JonBenet  murder  suspect  John  Mark  Karr 


Michael  Tracey  will  be  forever  known  as 
the  scholar  who  collared  John  Mark  Karr,  the 
41-year-old  elementary  school  teacher  in 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  who  convinced  himself 
and  prosecutors  that  he  killed  JonBenet 
Ramsey  on  Christmas  night  1996,  in  Boulder,  Colo. 

Karr,  as  the  whole  world  now  knows,  had  escaped  to  Thailand  to 
avoid  facing  misdemeanor  child  pornography  charges  in  Sonoma, 
Calif.,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder  of  JonBenet,  a 
6-year-old  beauty  pageant  queen.  Her  murder  remains  an  un¬ 


solved  crime  in  which  the  little  girls 
parents,  John  and  Patsy  Ramsey  (the 
latter  of  whom  recently  died  of  cancer), 
were  originally  prime  suspects. 

It  is  Tracey’s  passion  to  find  evidence 
that  will  finally  clear  the  Ramseys,  who 
are  still  seen  as  defendants  in  several 
courts  of  public  opinion.  “I’ve  read  all 
the  evidence,”  he  said  during  an  interview 
after  the  Karr  case  fell  apart,  via  phone 
from  his  Rockj'  Mountain  home.  “They 
did  not  do  it.” 

So  Tracey  was  quick  to  respond  to  a 
Karr  e-mail  four  years  ago  that  promised 
to  bring  closure  to  the  Ramsey  family. 
Karr  had  seen  one  of  the  three  documen¬ 
taries  that  Tracey  had  produced  in  Britain 
for  ITV  on  the  JonBenet  case. 

Now  the  58-year-old  media  studies 
professor  at  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  at  Boulder  is  being  forced 
to  explain  why  he  agreed  to  take  part  in 
what  was  essentially  a  sting  operation 
by  the  district  attorney’s  office  —  some¬ 
thing  most  journalists  thought  was  wrong. 

“I  am  a  scholar  who  writes  about 
journalism  and  sometimes  practices  it,” 


Tracey  told  me.  “As  a  scholar,  I  don’t  have 
to  concern  myself  with  how  a  journalist 
conducts  himself. 

“And  all  this  talk  about  ethics.  Ethics 


in  journalism  in  f— ing  America?  Are 
you  kidding  me?  For  Christ’s  sake, 
reporters  and  the  cops  were  in  bed  to¬ 
gether  as  soon  as  this  story  broke.  It  was 
consensual  sex.” 

Tracey  said  his  e-mail  e.xchanges,  and 
later  telephone  conversations,  with  Karr 
convinced  him  he  had  to  go  to  the  district 
attorney’s  office.  “The  things  he  was  say¬ 
ing  were  pretty  rough  stuff,”  Tracey  said. 

“I  have  two  daughters.  I’d  like  to  meet 
the  journalist  with  a  4-  or  5-year-old  child 
or  grandchild  who  wouldn’t  have  done 
the  same  thing.” 


Tom  Hartman,  a  reporter  for  Denver’s 
Rocky  Mountain  News  who  has  covered 
the  JonBenet  case,  believes  that  Tracey  is 
suspended  in  an  area  that  is  neither  jour¬ 
nalistic  nor  scholarly.  “It’s  a  little  too  easy 
to  armchair  this  case,  since  every  person 
who  is  a  journalist  would  respond  in  a 
different  way  to  this  situation,”  he  said. 
“The  world  is  gray.” 

Perhaps,  but  Tracey  is  trying  to  have  it 
both  ways.  A  scholar,  like  a  reporter,  is 
supposed  to  conduct  his  research  by 
distancing  himself  from  the  issues  he  is 
exploring,  something  Tracey  did  not  do. 
He  compromised  his  role  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  researcher  when  he  agreed  to  record 
his  conversations  with  Karr  for  Boulder 
District  Attorney  Mary'  Lacy. 

But  Paul  Voakes,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  —  and 
a  strong  supporter  of  Tracey’s  work  — 
insisted  that  Tracey  did  not  break  any 
scholarly  rules. 

“He  was  simply  trying  to  get  at  the 
truth  in  a  particular  criminal  case,  and  he 
had  information  that  indicated  that  John 
Mark  Karr  was  the  killer  of  that  little  girl,” 
said  Voakes.  “It’s  all  about  [Tracey’s] 
conviction  that  the  Ramsey  family  was 
unjustly  suspected  all  these  years. 

“I  wouldn’t  go  so  far  as  to  say  Tracey 
was  part  of  a  sting,”  Voakes  added.  “But  it 
is  highly  unusual  for  a  scholar  or  a  jour¬ 
nalist  to  engage  in  this  degree  of  coopera¬ 
tion  with  law  enforcement.  But  if  the 

overriding  objective  of  the 
story  is  to  get  at  the  truth 
and  bring  someone  to 
justice,  I  don’t  think  it 
matters  as  much  as 
we  think  it  does.” 

Voakes  said  that  Tracey 
was  an  admirer  of  the 
Medill  Innocence  Project 
at  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty  run  by  Prof.  David  Protess  that  has 
won  national  prominence  for  its  ability 
to  free  men  wrongly  conv'icted  of  crimes. 

“What  Professor  Tracey  is  doing  is  not 
dissimilar  to  what  we  try  to  do  here,” 
Protess  said.  “There  is  nothing  wTong  with 
either  a  scholar  or  a  journalist  sharing 
information  with  law  enforcement  when 
they  find  evidence  of  criminal  misconduct.” 

But  Protess  believes  Tracey  went  a 
step  too  far  when  he  started  taping  his 
telephone  calls  for  the  prosecutors: 

“When  you  do  that,  you  become  an  arm 
of  the  prosecution.”  Isl 


Prof.  Paul  Voakes  said 
Tracey  ‘Svas  simply 
trying  to  get  at  the 
truth  in  a  particular 
criminal  case,  and 
he  had  information.” 
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Skeic'  older?  Cut  f  requency? 

And  other  hold  proposals 

PAGING 
NEW  IDEAS 


FIXING  PRINT: 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 
AND  JENNIFER  SABA 

From  Wall  Street  analysts  to  bloggers  keyboard- 
ing  in  their  bathrobes,  from  sophisticated  customer- 
segmentation  market  studies  to  cocktail  party  chatter, 
newspapers  these  days  hear  a  single  message:  Change 
or  die.  Change  like  your  audience  has  changed,  like 
America  has  changed.  Or  watch  it  all  slip  away  —  the  profit  margins 
that  are  the  envy  of  oil  companies,  the  overstulfed  Sunday  paper 
that  lands  with  a  thud,  the  credibility  that  makes  something  news 
when  the  newspaper  savs  it’s  news. 


And  change  big,  radically. 

But  are  any  papers  really  followng  that 
aduce?  Or  are  they  apphing  it  the  ^\Tong 
way? 

Newspapers  belatedly  got  the  message 
about  the  Web.  and  they  have  pushed 
massive  resources  —  and  breaking  stories 
—  online.  But  what  about  the  good  old 
print  product,  still  the  cash  cow  that  feeds, 
and  ^^^ll  feed,  the  Internet  and  other  new 
media  at  least  for  another  decade  or  two? 

Impatience  with  the  pace  of  change 
is  growing  among  the  associations  and 
academies  set  up  to  promote  newspapers. 
Newspapers  need  to  get  on  the  stick,  saj’s 
blunt-speaking  Earl  Wilkinson,  executh  e  di¬ 
rector  of  International  Newspaper  Market¬ 
ing  .Association  (INALA).  “The  days  of ’If  >ou 
build  it,  they  will  come'  iu-e  dead."  Wilkinson 
says  from  his  Dallas  headquarters.  "We’re 
just  now  getting  around  to  making  the 


changes  that  should  have  been  made  15  years 
ago.  It’s  an  indictment  of  our  industiy  ” 

For  Hazel  Reinhardt,  director  of  market 
research  for  Northwestern  Universitv  s 
Media  Management  Center,  the  big  ques¬ 
tion  is,  what  will  it  take  to  get  newspapers 
to  take  risks?  "This  is  an  industry  that  has 
always  played  follow-the-leader,”  she  says. 
“Given  that  long  history  of  copying  what 
other  people  do,  until  somebody  starts 
doing  something  that’s  ob\ious  and  suc- 
cessfttl,  we  have  this  whole  industry'  that’s 
just  at  a  standstill.” 

Yet  there  are  stirrings  of  a  revolution, 
sometimes  in  une.xpected  places.  .And  there 
are  rumblings  of  newspapers  thinking  the 
unthinkable  in  certain  areas  —  and  throwing 
off  the  conventional  wisdom  that  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  working  an>'more. 

Take  bnmd.  for  e.xample.  .After  a  century 
or  so  of  e.xposing  readers  to  mottos  like  “Give 


light  and  the  people  will  find  their  way”  or 
“The  Voice  of  the  Rocly  Mountain  Empire,” 
newspapers  have  built  great  brands.  Not 
surprisingly,  when  faced  with  a  shrinking 
audience,  the  industry  adopted  the  mantra 
“extend  the  brand.” 

Forget  that,  more  and  more  newspapers 
are  sa>ing. 

They’re  e.xtending  themselves  all  right, 
but  they’re  hiding  the  brand.  Aou  won’t  find 
any  mention  of  The  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Register  in  SqueezeOC,  its  tab  for  hipsters. 
And  the  kids  addicted  to  the  Craigslist-like 
"Bakotopia”  Web  communit\'  in  Bakersfield, 
Calif.,  almost  certainly  don’t  know  that  it  was 
created  by  the  paper  their  parents  get.  The 
Bakersfield  Californian. 

Many  dailies  are  mulling  over  moves  once 
considered  heresy.  For  one:  Maybe  they 
shouldn’t  publish  every  day.  Maybe  they’d  be 
better  oft’  without  the  Tuesday  paper  or  the 
skinny  Saturday  edition  they  shove  aside  on 
the  racks  at  11  a.m.  for  the  Sunday  bulldog. 

Some  e.xperts  back  this  move.  “I  have 
heard  for  many  years  that  every  newspaper 
has  a  plan  for  something  like  that,”  says 
INMAs  Wilkinson.  “But  history  is  a  great 
burden  for  our  industry.  Becoming  anything 
less  than  a  daily  is  a  hard  pill  to  swallow.” 

Barbara  Cohen,  president  and  founder  of 
Kannon  Consulting  in  Chicago,  declares  that 
she’s  “very  bullish”  about  the  weekend  paper. 
But  Monday  through  Friday?  Not  so  much 
—  unless  newspapers  start  making  some  big 
shifts  in  their  daily  strategies. 

Many  papers  are  responding  with  tweaks 
or  whacks.  Newspapers  fought  radio  and 
then  TY  by  being  more  “in-depth”  or  more 
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"complete."  Now  papers  like  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning Neu's  not  only  toss  out  the 
stock  listings,  they  eliminate  the  pre\iously 
“untouchable"  T\’  listings  —  and  then  watch 
readership  stop  shrinking.  Are  basebidl  box 
scores  next? 

At  the  same  time,  some  newspapers  have 
tinkered  with  the  paid  daily  to  their  detri¬ 
ment,  tailing  it  up  to  attract  the  young.  But 
younger  readers  in  mimy  places  are  rolling 
their  eyes  imd  taking  a  pass  —  while  older 
readers  itfe  put  off  by  the  tlashy  makeovers. 
Maybe  they  should  think  young  on  the  Web, 
and  respect  the  elders  in  print.  Go  where  the 
proven  —  not  the  theoretical  —  readers  are. 

Consider  the  readership  stats.  The  data 
show  it  s  not  just  young  adults  —  the 
segment  most  often  blamed  tor  declining 
readership  —  w  ho  are  shunning  paid 
dailies.  According  to  Scarborough 
Research  (on  behalf  of  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America),  the  number 
of  readers  aged  18-24  slipped  about  5 
percentage  points  over  a  seven-year  period. 
That  happens  to  be  the  same  rate  of 
decline  for  readers  that  are  55  plus.  And 
among  adults  35-54,  readership  dropped 
the  most,  over  nine  percentage  points. 

“I  have  been  asked  many  times,  do  you 
think  newspapiers  should  chase  younger 
demographics  in  print?  My  imswer  is. 
absolutely  no,"  says  Lauren  Rich  Fine, 
im  analyst  with  Merrill  L\Tich. 

Merrill  Brown,  lui  industn.'  consultant 
with  MMB  Media  in  New  York,  is  just  as 
absolute.  “There  is  close  to  no  e\idence  that 
suggests  that  today's  young  people  lU’e  going 
to  subscribe  to  newspapers."  he  says. 

Fine  says  the  issue  at  heart  is  the  waning 
appeal  of  a  mass-market  medium  in  the 
form  of  a  paid  print  daily;  “There  hiis  been 
a  lot  of  discussion  in  the  industry  if  you 


editor  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

But  even  he  says  he's  dubious  about  the 
direction:  “I'm  interested  to  see  if  we  can 
make  progress  with  moderate  readers,  but 
I  have  my  doubts."  He  thinks  the  occasional 
readers  do  read  the  “paper"  —  just  not 
in  print. 

Counting  on  the  boomer  bulge 

There's  a  lot  of  talk  about  focusing  on 
that  older  core  audience  —  or  at  the  veiy 
least  making  an  eft’ort  to  find  out  who  that 
is.  This  could  reverse  the  popular  course: 
Instead  of  the  paid  daily  being  all  things  to 


is  tlat.  For  the  ne.xt  10  years,  you'd  better 
not  give  up  targeting  older  readers." 

Indeed,  more  newspapers  are  embracing 
that  strategj  for  their  so-called  “core  prod¬ 
uct."  sa>ing,  in  effect;  This  ain't  your  father's 
newspaper  —  but  it's  for  your  father. 

There's  a  lot  at  stake,  says  media  econo¬ 
mist  Miles  Groves  of  MG  Strategic  Research. 
If  a  paper's  most  loyal  readership  feels 
abandoned,  they  will  end  up  going  online, 
he  SUN'S,  "the  same  way  youth  is  going  to  go." 

Deutsche  Bimk  analyst  Paul  Ginocchio 
likes  the  idea  of  using  the  paid  daily  to  go 
after  boomers  while  creating  other  products 


can  come  up  with  a  all  people,  maybe  it  makes  more  sense  to 


—  MICHAEL  R  SMITH/IVIedia  Management  Center,  Northwestern  University 


make  sure  those  currently  reading  the 


product  that  is  mass 


market.  The  general  feeling  is  that  paper  —  baby  boomers  and  their  parents  — 

becomes  increasingly  difficult."  are  happ>'  with  the  print  product. 

Even  those  papers  that  continue  down  Matt  Thornhill,  president  of  the  aptly 

the  road  of  “one-size-tits-all"  have  detractors  named  Boomer  Project,  a  marketing  re¬ 
inside  their  ranks.  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  search  tirm  in  Richmond.  Va.,  is  tired  of 


for  other  segments  of  the  market.  He  argues 
that  the  paid  daily  is  going  to  be  smaller  and 
more  e.xpensive  in  the  ftiture.  Migrating  tfom 
print  to  the  Web  will  be  tricly.  he  w  ams: 

“The  biggest  task  is  getting  rid  of  print,  but 
print  pays  the  bills."  His  rough  estimate  is 
that  it  will  be  another  10  years  before  the 
Internet  can  truly  support  a  new  spaper. 

And  that's  assuming  costs  stay  in  check. 

In  the  meantime,  Ginocchio  tells  publish¬ 
ers  they  should  be  “h>per-paranoid"  about 
maintaining  the  print  edition,  adding. 

“You  can't  give  up  on  it  too  early." 

Of  course,  some  think  the  analv-sts  —  or. 


for  e.xample,  has  no  intentions  of  narrowing 
its  target  audience.  Rather  than  retrench  and 
focus  on  loyal  readers,  the  paper  wants  to  net 
those  who  slip  in  and  out  of  purchasing  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  "We  are  just  beginning  to 
figure  that  out,"  says  Leo  Wolinskv'.  managing 


hearing  newspapers  blubber  about  losing 
young  readers  when  there  are  so  many  older 
readers.  "Our  recommendation  is  to  segment 
the  market  growing  in  size  as  they  age  out," 
he  saj-s.  “If  you  don't  have  a  strateg>'.  you  are 
battling  for  eyeballs  in  a  marketplace  that 


more  accurately,  the  Wall  Street  investors 
who  listen  to  the  analysts  —  are  themselves 
piui  of  the  problem.  “Wall  Street  tells  news¬ 
papers  we  re  not  innovative  enough,  and 
then  when  you  spend  on  innovation,  they 
punish  you"  for  quarterly  results  that  miss 
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expectations,  say’s  John  Kimball,  senior 
vice  president/marketing  for  the  NAA. 

Try  anything  once 

In  his  frequent  road  shovN-s  extolling  the 
power  of  newspapers,  Kimball  reminds 
publishers  and  advertisers  alike  that  83% 
of  U.S.  adults  use  the  newspaper  in  a  typical 
week,  and  that  people  overwhelmingly  cite 
the  newspaper  as  the  medium  in  which 
they  actually  welcome  advertising, 

Kimball  suggests  the  undeniable  sense 
of  crisis  has  also  energized  the  industry: 
"There's  a  willingness  to  innovate  today  that 
I  don't  think  you’d  have  found  even  five  years 
ago.  There  used  to  be  a  lot  of  crying  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  Now,  [newspapers]  say, 

‘If  it  works,  great.  If  it  doesn't,  let’s  move  on." 

Some  newspapers  are  indeed  doing  some 
things  that  would  never  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  before.  The  Columbia  Missourian,  for 
instance,  tossed  its  food  section  out  of  the 
print  edition  and  onto  its  eMprint  digital 
newspaper.  "Now,  admittedly,  the  biggest 
reason  we  did  this  was  because  our  competi¬ 
tor  had  captured  most  of  the  grocery  ads,  so 
we  could  do  that  without  a  huge  risk."  says 
E.\ecutive  Editor  Tom  Warhover.  “If  we  did 
have  a  lot  of  grocery  ads.  would  we  have  the 
courage  to  do  it?  I  don't  know."  But  earlier 
this  summer,  the  paper  made  another  bold 
move,  scrapping  virtually  all  its  sports  agate. 

More  newspapers  should  advance  the 
move  to  digital  by  putting  certain  sections  on 
the  Web,  argues  Michael  P.  Smith,  e.xecutive 
director  of  the  Media  Management  Center: 
“In  the  ftiture.  the  core  newspaper  will  be 
much  smaller,  and  maybe  somewhat  self- 
contained.  A  lot  of  the  sections  as  we  know 
them  today  are  going  to  be  on  the  Internet." 
His  candidates  for  print  banishment  include 
features,  sports,  and  opinion  pages:  "They're 
sections  about  interactivity  and  calculation, 
and  you  can  do  that  better  on  the  Web." 

That  fiiture  newspaper  might  look  a  lot 
like  the  product  the  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Register  rolled  out  in  August.  The  OC  Post 
seems  like  another  quick-read  tabloid,  but 
here's  the  catch:  it's  a  paid  product  that’s 
home-delivered.  Publisher  N.  Christian 
Anderson  III  hopes  the  tab  attracts  those 
not  currently  reading  the  Register  and  those 
who  iU'e  ready  to  abandon  the  broadsheet 
because  they  don’t  have  time  for  it  anymore. 

Meanwhile.  Anderson  is  reworking 
the  Register  with  the  goal  of  making  it  more 
appealing  to  loyal  subscribers.  But  he's  quick 
to  admit.  “The  truth  of  it  is.  we  can't  be  all 
things  to  all  people." 

And  that's  the  future,  too:  Newspapers  will 
roll  out  more  kinds  of  print  product  to  meet 
the  demands  of  an  increasingly  diverse 


market.  Sure,  metro  newspapers  are  already 
spinning  out  Spanish-language  papers,  faux- 
altematives,  “luxury"  magazines,  commuter 
papers,  and  the  like.  But  compared  to  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world.  U.S.  dailies  — 
grown  comfortable  over  decades  of  operating 
as  monopolies  in  their  markets  —  have 
barely  begun  to  bulk  up  their  porttblios. 

Consider  Clarin,  the  general-market 
tabloid  in  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina.  In  the 
past  tew  years,  e.xecs  there  have  spun  out 
some  30  separate  products,  including  a 
sports  daily,  a  standalone  cultural  magazine, 
a  technology  magazine,  and  eight,  count  ’em. 
eight  separate  publications  for  kids  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  12.  starting  with  cartoons 
and  interactive  games  for  the  youngest. 

Right  now,  Clarin  is  concentrating  on  bring¬ 
ing  out  publications  targeting  those  over  40. 

“They're  investing  in  creating  new  sections 
that  deepen  the  e.xperience  of  the  core 
product,  while  at  the  same  time  creating  new 
products."  the  Media  Management  Center's 
Smith  says.  “It's  a  three-dimensional  strate¬ 
gy:  Getting  readers  in  the  door, 
increasing  the  depth  of  time  spent  with  the 


For  a  growing  number  of 

newspapers,  a  “hip.  young  reader" 
is  that  baby  boomer  with  the  gray 
ponytail  who  draws  snickers  from  all  the 
kids  as  he  walks  into  Diesel  to  shop  for 
clothes.  And  that's  just  the  way  these 
papers  want  it.  “My  young  reader  is  45 
years  old."  declares  Roland  S.  Martin, 
e.xecutive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Defender. 

As  a  group,  black-oriented  newspapers 
like  the  daily  Defender  have  long  skewed  old¬ 
er  demographically.  But  a  growing  number 
of  general-market  dailies  are  also  deciding, 
like  Martin,  that  rather  than  try  to  entice  a 
fickle  young  audience  to  their  “core  product." 
they're  better  off  targeting  older  and  more 
loyal  readers  like  the  boomers. 

WTiile  other  papers  might  shy  away  from 
the  subject.  The  Bakersfield  Californian  is 
blunt:  We  ll  reach  young  jjeople  and  deliver 
them  to  advertisers  —  but  not  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornian.  Says  President  and  CEO  Richard 
Beene:  “Like  a  lot  of  papers  we  went  to  great 
lengths  to  reach  new  readers,  but  it  became 
clear  to  us  that  the  audience  we  really  had 
the  potential  to  grow  was  the  baby  boomers. 


products,  and  third,  building  loyal  readers" 
who,  for  e.xample.  move  trom  standalone 
youth  sections  to  the  core  edition  as  they  age. 

Radical  changes  required 

Certainly  there  is  change  percolating  in 
newspapers  across  the  country,  but  is  it 
enough?  Ask  a  publisher  what  radical 
changes  the  paper  has  implemented,  and 
the  answer  is  often,  "We’ve  cut  stock  tables, 
we  now  allow  wacfo  -shaped  ads"  —  meas¬ 
ures  industry  e.xperts  say  should  have  been 
undertaken  years  ago. 

Newspapers  face  a  choice  —  because 
consumers  are  already  e.xercising  choice. 
Christine  Urban  of  Urban  &  Associates 
tfames  the  issue  this  way:  "There  is  nothing 
more  laughable  or  sad  than  [newspaper] 
promotional  tag  lines  that  say  We're  indis¬ 
pensable.’  No  you’re  not." 

Tomorrow  is  already  here,  adds  INNLAs 
Wilkinson:  "Whatever  hard  times  we  are 
going  through,  it's  going  to  get  tougher  in 
the  ne.xt  five  years.  Change  is  really  hard 
for  an  industry  with  so  much  tradition  of 
sitting  on  so  much  gold."  1 


the  young  tamilies  with  houses,  assimilated 
Hispanics  who  have  been  in  the  region  for 
a  long  time  —  our  core  audience." 

It  also  happens  to  be  a  great  audience  for 
newspapers,  Beene  and  others  note.  This  is  a 
big  audience,  SO  million  in  all.  In  the  L'.S.. 
someone  turns  50  everv-  seven  seconds,  savs 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
Boomers  spend  a  collective  S2  trillion  everv- 
year,  and  have  average  household  incomes 
north  of  S68.000.  labor  statistics  reveal. 

The  beautv’  of  it:  Boomers  don't  see  them¬ 
selves  as  geezers.  Sav-s  Matt  Thornhill,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boomer  Project."They  don't  think 
of  themselves  old  at  60.  They  don't  think 
they  are  going  to  be  old  until  80.  You've  got 
20  years  to  continue  to  market  your  core 
product  to  the  boomer  segment  who  already 
reads  you.  It's  your  largest  audience  segment 
among  light  readers,  occasional  readers,  and 
heavv’  readers.  While  you  are  doing  that,  you 
have  to  think  about  where  do  [newspapers] 
want  to  be  20  years  from  now?  It's  probably 
not  putting  ink  on  dead  wood." 

In  Bakersfield,  the  Californian  believes 
it  can  grow  by  going  after  the  boomers  and 
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other  targeted  audiences  that 
do  not  yet  pick  up  the  paper. 

B(K)niers  are  a  demograph¬ 
ic  \va\e  that  ine\itabh'  \\ill 
cnusii,  but.  ;is  Btvne  says, 

"it  s  not  a  bad  wave,  it'you'\  e 
got  to  ride  a  wave.” 

,\nd  he  thinks  newspajx'rs 
do.  'In ing  to  sell  young  ix'o- 
ple  on  the  core  newspaper, 

Btvne  says,  is  like  trying  to 
get  his  daughter  to  dri\  e  a 
Toyota  Ciunr>’  —  it’s  not 
gonna  hapixn.  "It’s  a  great 
car,  you  can  get  200,000 
miles  on  it,  but  she  simph  is 
not  going  to  dri\  e  it.”  he  says. 

So  when  the  Californian 
launched  its  radicid  redesign  earlier  this  year, 
it  also  re-engineered  its  content  to  appeal  to 
that  core  market  of  lxx)mers.  rooted  Hispan¬ 
ic  residents,  and  that  cohort  of  younger  peo¬ 
ple  with  a  sixHise  and  kids  and  a  house.  "We 
think  Nounger  people  in  their  30s  with  fami¬ 
lies  match  up  well  with  this  core  audience,” 
Beene  says,  "because  for  us,  the  demograph¬ 
ies  of  age  are  not  ius  important  iis  lx'ha\  ior.” 

Pursuing  i/oiith  no  longer 

The  hist  place  you  would  exjx?ct  to  hear 
that  strategy'  is  a  college  town,  but  irMco/;.s7'/j 
State  Journal  Editor  Ellen  Fole\'  is  not 
sjx'nding  time  wooing  readers  under  30. 

In  fact,  the  paper  tried  its  hand  at  a  youth 
publication  aimed  at  college  students,  with 
a  spinoff  prixluct  called  Corexceek  ft/. 

It  tlunked.  There  wiis  just  a  glut  in  the 
market  with  three  student  newspapers.  The 
— ,  Onion, 

The  Hamilton  Spectator  a-j 


Students 

weren’t  picking  it  up,  and  it  wiis  tough  to 
compete  with  national  ad  dollai's  devoted  to 
other  student-aimed  papers.  "We  understand 
they  are  reading  their  student  publications.” 
Foley  says.  "We  are  more  focused  on  the 
people  post -college  w  ho  are  the  backbone 
of  the  eommunih’.” 

That  would  be  anyone  over  30,  people  try  ¬ 
ing  to  get  Jobs,  raise  families,  and  be  part  of 
the  eommuniU’.  The  paper  doesn’t  have  the 
resources  to  reach  anyone  under  30  and  even 
if  it  did,  it  wouldn’t  matter.  T'oley.  who  came 
to  Madison  from  Philadelphia,  recalls  that 
it  ttxik  her  a  while  to  figure  that  out.  "When 
I  first  came  here  I  thought  maybe  it  was 
an  option,”  she  says  alx>ut  targeting  young 
adults.  "The  people  who  want  our  paper 
seem  to  be  people  pushing  strollers  trying  to 
find  acthities  for  their  children  and  trying  to 
figure  out  a  yvay  to  support  their  [families].” 


do  I  reach  the  elusive  20-ycar-old.” 

Neyvsrooms,  of  course,  hate  to  hear 
this  kind  of  thing,  the  Californian's 
Beene  concedes.  With  the  redesign, 
many  beats  yvere  realigned,  and  the 
coverage  shitted  to  ensure  that  topics 
the  core  audience  values  get  valuable 
positions  in  the  paper.  Those  issues, 
he’s  quick  to  add,  are  covered  yyith 
the  same  objective  and  fair  journalis¬ 
tic  standards  as  before;  it’s  just  that 
noyv  they  are 
certain  to 
be  covered. 

One  irony 
is  that  neyvs- 
papers  that 
explicitly 
appeid  to  a 
graying  audience  are  ;ilso  noyv  publishing 
some  of  the  sphishiest-looking  papers.  The 
Californian  is  an  eye-popping  riot  of  color, 
and  the  Defender  h;As  a  front  page  intended 
to  catch  the  attention  of  passersby  from  50 
feet  —  and  perhaps  the  most  audacious  mot¬ 
to  in  the  neyvspaper  business  today:  "Honest. 
Balanceil.  Tmthttil.  Unapologetically  Black.” 

Vive  la  'Revolution 

Bcxmiers  are  also  the  target  of  a  paper  that 
generates  a  great  deal  of  industry’  buzz  in 
North  America  these  day’s.  The  Hamilton 
Speetator  in  Ontario.  For  many  neyvspaper 
readership  and  design  experts,  this  Torstar 
paper  is  a  rock  star.  They  love  its  otten-stun- 
ning  front  pages,  its  risk-tiiking  approach 
to  story’  choice  and  narrative,  and  story’ 
promotions  that  look  more  like  moy’ie 
postei’s  than  neyvspaper  house  ads. 

"It’s  a  neyvspaper  that  reiilly  is  recognizing 


eUlLETS  SPKAY  CAFC  IN  Ott^  KLArfD  SHOOTING 


idternative  In  Chicago,  the  Defender,  too.  believes  yve  can’t  just  stand  still  as  an  industry,”  say’s 


Anne  Kothayvcilii.  president  and  CEO  of 
the  Canadian  Neyy’spaper  Asstx'iation. 

But  the  paper  launched  its  self-titled 
"Spectator  Revolution”  three  years  ago  pre¬ 
cisely  because  of  yvorry’ing  circulation  losses 
in  the  boomer  and  yvorking  yvomen  cate¬ 
gories.  It  tore  up  the  rule  book  for  dailies, 
killing  off  entire  sections,  including  such 
stahvarts  as  business,  metro,  food  —  and 
every’  single  features  section. 

Instead,  the  Speetator  produces  essential¬ 
ly  tyvo  papers,  says  Michael  P.  Smith,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Media  Management 
Center  at  Northyvestem  University’.  One  is 
a  kind  of  extended  A  Section  of  hard  neyvs, 
e.xcept  that  business,  local,  national,  and 
international  stories  all  must  earn  their 
yvay  in.  Sports  yvas  converted  to  a  tab.  and 
classified  became  the  only  traditional 
standalone  broadsheet  section. 

The  other  paper.  Smith  say’s,  "is  a  really 


that  there  is  huge  groyyth 
potential  in  an  older  audience. 
In  that  paper’s  ciise,  one  big 
reason  is  that  for  years  under 
its  prey’ious  Sengstacke  family 
and  estate  oyvnership,  the 
paper  yvas  simply  dreadftil. 
yy’ith  marketing  and  circula¬ 
tion  practices  as  poor  ivs  the 
editorial  product.  But  Martin 

_ also  says  this  nascent 

V  r,  j.0  phenomenon  of 
^  ^  Q  neyvspapers  acting 
1  I  their  age  is  long 

,  ^  15  overdue:  "I’ve  ahvays 
1  Cf  industry’ 

tOi  spent  too  much 
N  I  I  energy’  chasing  atter 
*  the  ’young  reader.”  I 

■  can’t  stay  up  all  night 
^  yvorn.’ing  about  hoyv 


TYK)  Mill  WOUNOCD.  KMICI  HUNT  FOUl  SUSKCTS 


In:  the  Spectator 
and  its  Sports 
tab.  Out: 
Coreweekly 
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sophisticated  diiily  magazine  called  “Go.”  And 
while  many  papers  would  make  a  theme-a- 
day  product,  “Go”  mixes  everything  from 
fashion  to  food  and  parenting  to  pop  music. 

It  s  a  hook  for  females,  Kothawala  says: 
“Their  research  showed  that  women  and 
men  are  looking  for  different  things  in 
terms  of  how  they  read  the  newspaper.”  The 
magazine  answers  a  little  of  Freud  s  famous 
question:  What  women  want  are  stories  that 
tell  not  just  what  happened,  which  is  plenty- 
for  men,  but  hoyv  it  happened  and  hoyv  it 
impacts  their  lives.  To  this  balance  of  soft 
and  hard  neyvs,  the  Spectator  has  added 
“The  Poverty-  Project,”  a  three-year  commit¬ 
ment  to  report  on  the  often-discomtiting 
subject  of  the  poor  in  Ontario. 

But  appealing  to  boomers  doesn’t  mean 
giying  up  on  18-34s.  or  even  younger  kids  in 
the  market.  The  Californians  Bakotopia 
Web  site,  for  instance,  is  a  certified  hit  that 
beat  Craigslist  to  the  market,  and  appears 
to  be  community-  site  of  choice  among 
Bakersfield's  youth.  “It  has  absolutely  been 
taken  over  by  the  young  people.”  says 
Beene.  The  neyvspaper  company  doesn’t 


create  any  Bakotopia  content  at  all,  yet 
noyy  reaches  an  audience  it  never  really- 
had  before.  The  Californian  also  plans 
to  spin  out  a  Bakotopia  print  product. 

The  boomer  initiative  at  the  core  daily 
hits  not  had  the  same  kind  of  payoff.  Single- 
copy  sales  spiked  and  home  delivery-  stops 
plunged  in  the  yveeks  after  the  redesign 
hit  the  streets.  But  then  circulation  settled 
back  to  a  level  that  scared  the  Californian 
into  the  redesign  in  the  first  place. 

Months  later  nothing’s  changed,  he  says: 
“I  yyish  I  could  tell  you  it  turned  things 
around,  but,  no,  it’s  flatlined.  But  yve’ve 
stopped  the  decline.” 

The  Spectator  has  fared  better.  Reader- 
ship,  the  principal  neyvspaper  metric  in 
Canada,  jumped  6.3%  in  the  first  year  of 
the  “Revolution.”  Weekly  readership  in  the 
2005  NADbank  stood  at  344,200  yyith  a 
6l%  reach  in  its  market.  That’s  the  sort  of 
result  Beene  says  Bakersfield  can  achieve 
by  aiming  the  core  product  at  the  hard-core 
audience:  “I  think  it’s  a  good  strategy-,  and 
I’d  do  it  again." 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald  and  Jennifer  Saba 


One  paper  that  took  the  plunge  yvas  the 
Chicago  Defender,  yvhich  in  June  2005  elimi¬ 
nated  the  Tuesday  edition  from  yvhat  had 
been  a  five-day  publishing  schedule.  Tuesday 
yvas  a  near-impossible  sell  for  its  advertising 
staff,  say-s  Rxecutive  Editor  Rohmd  S.  Martin. 
Not  so  coincidentally,  six  months  later  the 
long-struggling  black  daily  posted  its  first 
operating  profit  in  txvo  decades.  Martin  say-s 
there  are  no  plans  to  reyive  the  edition. 

The  Columbia  Missourian  is  one  of  those 
papers  constantly  thinking  of  dropping  a 
day,  acknov.  ledges  Rxecutive  Editor  Tom 
Wurhover:  “We’ve  asked  ourselves  that  ques¬ 
tion  every-  month  for  probably  the  last  10 
months.  And  our  ansyver  every-  month  has 
been,  ‘Not  yet.’  But  that  doesn’t  mean  that’ll 
be  our  ansyver  ne.x1  month."  Like  other 
papers,  the  Missourian  is  loathe  to  abandon 
revenues  from  print  yvhen  online  revenue, 
yvhile  groyy-ing  fast,  is  still  a  fraction  of  yvhat 
the  core  neyvspaper  makes. 

“Plus,  a  big  question  becomes,  yvhat  day 
yvould  you  drop?”  asks  Warhover.  “The 
ansyver  needs  to  have  a  better  logic  than. 
‘Well,  let’s  just  pick  one.’" 


Final  taboo  now  on  the  table 


Who  ever  said  a  ‘daily’ 
has  to  appear  every  day? 


Back  in  the  early  1990s  y\TiEN 

Hazel  Reinhardt  of  the  Media  Man¬ 
agement  Center  first  suggested  some 
small-m;u-ket  dailies  might  be  better  oft’ if 
they  skipped  publishing  a  day  or  tyvo  each 
yveek.  her  musings  seemed  as  close  to  heresy- 
as  you  could  get  in  the  neyy-spaper  industry-. 
After  all.  neyvspapers  had  spent  the  better 
piut  of  four  decades  cony-incing  themselves 
that  a  neyvspaper  had  to  be  in  the  home 
every-  single  day. 

But  noyy-,  even  e.xecs  at  some  big  papers 
are  turning  the  idea  over  in  their  heads. 

There’s  overyvhelming  ey-idence,  say-s 
IN\LA;s  Earl  Wilkinson,  of  less  demand  for 
a  heay-y-  print  product  during  the  yveek.  And 
the  money  saved  from  neyy-sprint  imd  labor 
could  finance  revenue-enhancing  measures 
like  better  marketing  promotion  and  re¬ 
search.  Neyvspapers  yvaste  money  producing 
“an  oversized  product  on  certain  days  of  the 
yveek  yvhere  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for 
it,”  say-s  Wilkinson,  yet  they  spend  just  1% 
of  revenues  on  marketing  and  research. 

Even  Wall  Street  is  beginning  to  yvarm 
to  the  idea  that  “daily  ”  doesn’t  have  to  mean 


publishing  seven  day-s  a  yveek.  Deutsche 
Bank  analyst  Paul  Ginocchio,  for  instance, 
predicts  that  the  core  neyvspaper  product  of 
the  future  yy-ill  be  smaller,  and  publish  pier- 
haps  five  days  a  yveek  — 


Too  risky  to  take  a  day  Ojff? 

The  signs  that  seven-day  publishing  is 
losing  favor  are  clear.  Nearly  all  of  the  many 
commuter  papers,  youth  tabs,  and  Spanish- 
language  dailies  that  neyvspapers  have 
launched  in  recent  years  are  five-day  papers. 
USA  Today,  yvhich  turns  25  ne.xt  year,  has 
alyvay-s  published  five  issues  a  yveek.  though 
its  yveekend  edition  stay-s  on  the  racks 
through  Sunday. 

And  as  the  Media  Management  Center’s 
Reinhardt  points  out.  “In  the  grand  scheme 
of  things,  [seven-day  papers]  are  a  relatively 
recent  phenomenon.”  The  idea  of  “being  in 


r 

skipping  Monday 
and  Tuesday. 

the  home  every-  day"  didn’t  really  take  hold 
on  the  industry-  until  yvell  into  the  1960s. 
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—  EARL  WILKINSON/International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association 

Kannon  Consulting  founder  and  President 
BcU-bara  Cohen  sees  a  great  future  for  papers 
on  the  yveekend.  but  isn’t  so  sure  the  Monday 
imd/or  Tuesday  edition  yy-ill  sury-ive.  “Just 
like  hoyv  TC  has  day-part  strategies,  neyvspa¬ 
pers  need  to  have  day  strategies,”  she  say-s. 
“Monday  or  Tuesday  should  be  much  smaller 
than  it  is,  maybe  only  sports  and  breaking 
neyy-s  or  maybe  make  Monday  and  Tuesday 
a  combined  paper.” 

W’hatever  neyy-spapers  do,  Cohen  adds, 
it  should  be  dramatic. 


Reinhardt  notes,  too.  that  customers  skip 
day-s  as  yvell:  “A  high  proportion  of  single- 
copy  buyers  don’t  buy  every-  day." 

As  sensible  as  the  solution  of  dropping 
day-s  seems,  hoyvever,  Reinhardt  notes  that 
there  are  operational  and  editorial  barriers, 
“so  there’s  some  element  of  risk." 

Too  much  risk,  says  Miles  Groves,  the 
media  economist  yvho  runs  MG  Strategic 
Research  in  Washington,  D.C.  “It  seems  to 
me  a  yvay  to  hasten  the  erosion  of  the  fran¬ 
chise,”  he  yvarns.  “I  just  have  to  yvonder  hoyv 
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many  of  the  regular  lovid  readers  that 
represent  the  core  in  the  franchise  are  look¬ 
ing  for  major  tweaks  like  that  on  the  Monday 
paper.  Bottom  line,  it  makes  tiiiancial  sense. 
I’m  not  cominced  it  makes  financial  sense 
in  the  long  term." 

The  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning Neu's  has 
implemented  radical  changes  at  its  paper, 
including  the  elimination  of  its  T\’  grid.  But 
dropping  any  day  would  be  going  too  far, 
says  Publisher  Julian  Miller:  “I  don’t  think 
that’s  fair  to  the  community’.  Basically,  you’re 
sa>ing.  ‘Hey,  you’re  not  worth  putting  out  a 
paper  on  this  day.’  You  just  can’t  abandon 
your  readers  —  or  your  advertisers.” 

Rather  than  dropping  Mondavs,  many 
newspapers  are  beginning  to  rethink  what 
they  put  in  that  edition. 

The  It7scons/n  State  Journal  in  Madison 
is  considering  a  Monday  paper  that  would  be 
hea%y  on  sports  and  “some  sort  of  summaiy 


of  what  happened  over  the  weekend.”  says 
Editor  Ellen  Foley. 

‘But  here’s  the  rub,”  she  adds.  “You  can  sit 
in  my  ofiice  and  take  phone  calls  and  e-mails 
which  I  get  from  people  sartng  there  is  too 
much  in  the  paper  —  it  just  piles  up  —  but  if 
you  start  taking  stufi’out  of  it,  they  get  mad. 
even  stuft’ like  stock  listings.  If  you  are  going 
to  radically  change  your  product,  you’d  better 
niivke  sure  you  are  gi\ing  them  more  of 
something  they  want  instead  of  taking  stutt’ 
away  from  them.” 

Consumers  are  ready  for  a  dift’erent  kind  of 
Monday  paper,  sax’s  Michael  P.  Smith,  the 
Media  Management  Center’s  executive  direc¬ 
tor.  Proprietary'  research  conducted  for  two 
big-city  papers  suggests  the  Monday  edition 
would  be  very  successfril  if  it  were  “a  much 
smidler  paper  that  focused  on  starting  the 
work  week,  starting  the  school  week”  with 
content  about  “how  I  can  organize  my  life.” 


Ironically,  newspapers  need  not  be  heavy- 
on  sports.  “'We  get  all  bent  out  of  shape  over 
sports,  but  the  research  shows  that  only  20% 
of  people  who  pick  up  a  paper  read  the 
sports  section,”  he  says.  But,  Smith  adds,  try’ 
telling  that  to  the  sports  editor  and  circula¬ 
tion  director:  “Their  gut  tells  them  that 
sports  pushes  circulation  on  Mondays.” 

And  that’s  about  where  new-spapers  are 
left  in  considering  the  radical  step  of  dovv-n- 
sizing  frequency-:  What  does  their  gut  tell 
them? 

“We  go  back  and  forth  on  that  question,” 
the  Missourians  Warhover  says,  “and  I  think 
we  are  unfortunately  where  every  body  else 
is:  smack-dab  in  the  middle.  We’re  try-ing  to 
bring  more  things  online,  but  w  e’re  reluctant 
to  give  up  that  core  product  because  there’s 
so  much  revenue  tied  up  in  it.  It’s  not  a  lot  of 
revenue  for  us  —  but  it  is  revenue.” 

—  Mark  Fit::gerald  and  Jennifer  Saba 


Papers  in  Texas  and  California  try  new  vehicles 


Taking  readers  for  a  spin(o£f) 


New’spapers  across  the  country 
are  becoming  bom-again  enthusi¬ 
asts  of  the  loyal  reader.  For  years, 
newspapers  have  assumed  that  by  making  a 
paper  appeal  to  the  young,  the  readers  will 
flock  to  it.  But  the  stories  on  Brangelina  and 
Paris  Hilton  come  at  a  price:  The  under-35 
set  gets  that  kind  of  new-s  elsewhere,  and 
readers  45  and  over  feel  insulted. 

Some  new  srooms  are  taking  a  new-  ap¬ 
proach:  Not  only  spinning  oft’ products  to 
attract  other  demographics,  but  also  refram¬ 
ing  the  paid  daily  to  speak  to  “core”  readers, 
how  ever  that  is  defined  (sometimes  loosely, 
with  no  wish  to  oft’end  the  “non-core”). 

W’hile  not  exactly  going  after  baby- 
boomers,  Bob  Mong,  editor  of  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  (which  has  already  spun  oft’ 
successfril  youth  and  Hispanic  papers)  says 
the  paper’s  new-  strategy-  should  make  the 
Morning  News  more  appealing  to  the  over- 
50  set:  "I’m  more  interested  in  serving  that 
core  audience  in  the  print  newspaper.” 

Through  its  initial  research,  the  paper  dis¬ 
covered  some  obvious  characteristics  about 
three  kinds  of  loyal  readers:  those  who  use 
the  paid  daily  as  their  main  source  of  infor¬ 
mation;  those  that  use  multiple  sources  (the 
Internet,  cable  TY,  etc.);  and  information 
nuts  —  professors,  teachers,  story-hungry- 
people  who  just  love  to  read  anything. 

Mong  points  out  that  the  similarities  tend 
to  cut  across  age  groups,  and  that  while  the 


Aprueban  cerca 
en  la  frontera 


Dallas  Morning  News  spin¬ 
offs  Quick  and  al  dia  help 
the  paper  reach  younger 
readers  and  Hispanics. 

core  reader  “skews  older 
than  the  market,”  he 
say-s.  Dallas  is  compara¬ 
tively  a  younger  city-. 

“They  are  wealthier, 

better  educated,  they  vote,”  he  say-s  of  his 
paper’s  loyal  readers.  "They  are  active  and 
want  a  connection  to  the  community  .” 

At  the  same  time,  the  other  print  products 
launched  by  the  Morning  News,  including 
Quick  and  ul  dia  (targeting  younger  readers 
looking  for  a  fast  read,  and  Hispanics.  re¬ 
spectively)  are  working  eft’ectively.  There’s  no 
reason  to  encroach  on  their  turf,  for  they  are 
a  wave  of  the  foture. 

“Successful  companies  will  have  to  have 
a  portfolio  of  products  to  have  70%  market 
coverage  rather  than  let  one  product  carry- 


70%  of  the  market.”  says 
Christine  Urban,  president 
of  market  research/consulting 
firm  Urban  &  Associates  in 
Sharon,  Mass.  “It  isn’t  that 
any  one  of  these  products 
will  be  more  important  than 
the  others  —what  counts 
is  the  portfolio.” 

That  means  more  spinoft’s, 
but  where  does  that  leave  the 
print  flagship? 

No  doubt  the  Morning  News 
is  going  through  a  substantial 
change.  In  August,  e.xecutives 
announced  they  were  slashing 
17%  of  the  nevv-sroom  by  e.x- 
tending  buyout  packages.  Few¬ 
er  reporters  (at  press  time.  111 
had  accepted  the  package)  and 
a  renewed  focus  on  loyal  readers  means  that 
Mong  and  his  staff  have  to  seriously  evaluate 
what  is  covered,  and  reassess  w  hat  that  core 
audience  wants. 

He  is  cagey  when  pressed  on  the  details  — 
specifically,  what  beats  and  sections  will  fall 
by  the  way-side.  Part  of  the  reason,  Mong  e.x- 
plains,  is  that  he  is  not  sure  what  the  fallout 
will  be  from  the  latest  staft’euts.  But  he  gives 
some  clues  as  to  what  changes  are  in  store. 

Dallas,  like  just  about  every-  other  news¬ 
room,  has  adopted  the  mantra  —  always 
chanted  three  times  —  of  local,  local,  local. 
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Mong  adds,  “We  are  going  to  organize 
around  and  increase  localism  and  determine 
what  we  are  going  to  be  best  at,  and  talk 
about  things  we  are  going  to  give  up  doing.” 

That  boils  down  to  the  paper  running 
stories  from  the  wires  or  news  ser\ices  that 
don’t  directly  affect  the  cifr,  region,  or  state. 
No  doubt  to  the  chagrin  of  the  paper’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  Mong  offers  the  following  e.x- 
ample:  WTien  W’hite  House  Press  Secretaiy 
Scott  McClellan  resigned  from  his  post,  it 
was  Si  Morning  News  staff- written  report. 
WTien  Tony  Snow  was  announced  as  his 
replacement,  that  stor\-  was  staff-written  too. 
“In  the  foture,  we  are  not  going  to  do  that,” 
Mong  explains. 

The  McClellan  story  had  a  Texas  angle  — 
McClellan's  mother  is  running  for  governor 
of  Te.xas.  Snow  has  no  Texas  ties.  Going 
forward.  Mong  sax’s,  a  story  like  Snow’s 
will  be  taken  from  the  wires,  while  one  like 
McClellan’s  will  get  the  staff’  treatment. 

Mong  says  that  they  are  looking  at  beefing 
up  Section  A,  judiciously  increasing  its  size 
several  days  a  week  since  it’s  popular  with 
readers.  It  won’t  come  at  the  expense  of  its 
Metro  section,  he  confirms,  but  adds  that 
some  other  sections  will  shrink  as  a  result. 
(The  Dallas  Observer  reported  that  manage¬ 
ment  is  looking  to  trim  staff  in  arts  and  en¬ 
tertainment  —  goodbye,  youth-oriented 
content  —  and  the  Washington  Bureau). 

Part  of  the  reason  Mong  is  evasive  when 
discussing  the  changes  is  that  his  paper  is 
still  trying  to  understand  who  its  core  reader 
is  and  what  it  is  they  want.  Even  intuitive 
changes  aren’t  so  intuitive:  When  theA/om- 
ing  News  was  in  the  throes  of  rezoning  its 
Metro  section,  subscribers  got  wind  of  it 
and  went  ballistic. 

The  paper  planned  to  produce  separate 
Metro  sections  by  neighborhoods.  Readers  in 
the  suburb  of  Richardson  blasted  Mong  with 
500  e-mails,  complaining  that  the  zoning 
w  as  wTong:  Readers  didn’t  want  their  infor¬ 
mation  clustered  by  geography,  they  wanted 
the  section  to  cover  school  districts  (neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  school  districts  don’t  necessar¬ 
ily  align  in  Dallas).  The  paper  set  up  a  town 
meeting,  heard  the  readers  out.  and  changed 
course.  Adds  Mong:  “Guess  what  our  most 
successfrrl  neighborhood  is?  Richardson.” 

Diversifying:  a  key  idea 

Like  the  Morning  News,  The  Orange 
County  (Calif.)  Register  launched  a  varietx- 
of  products  to  address  the  different  needs 
of  various  readers.  Instead  of  placing  the 
burden  on  the  paid  daily  to  attract  disparate 
groups,  the  Register  is  sweeping  the  market 
with  spin-off  pubs. 

It's  an  approach  to  which  N.  Christian 


DPT-utci . .  —  N.  CHmSTUM  ANDERSON  III 


Publisber,  The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register 


Anderson  III,  the  Registers  publisher,  testi¬ 
fies.  His  paper  was  tired  of  sitting  by  and 
watching  readers  drop  their  subscriptions  or 
refrain  from  subscribing  at  all  because  they 
didn’t  have  time  for  the  daily.  Instead  of  tiy- 
ing  to  turn  a  turtle  into  a  hare,  the  company 
launched  OC  Post,  a  tab-sized  home  deliv¬ 
ered  daily  that  is  paid  (at  S22/year)  and 
targeted  to  people  who  aren't  regular  readers 
of  the  fiill-sized  Register. 

The  launch  of  the  OC  Post  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  like  its  weekly  SqueezeOC,  aimed  at  the 
young  and  affluent,  will  inform  how  the  Reg¬ 
ister  will  retrench  to  please  its  loyal  readers. 


Currently,  the  front  page  of  the 
Register  beckons  to  readers  with  lit¬ 
tle  time;  it’s  designed  to  give  people 
a  glance  at  the  news  without  having 
to  open  the  paper.  Everything,  save 
for  one  story,  is  a  “refer"  to  what  ap¬ 
pears  inside.  “The  thinking  was  that 
people  somewhat  pressed  for  time 
could  look  at  the  front  page  and  have 
a  sense  of  what’s  going  on,”  Ander¬ 
son  e.xplains.  “I  think  with  the  OC 
Post  in  hand  we  will  have  to  take 
another  look  at  it.” 

The  idea  that  OC  Post  —  aimed  at 
140,000  households,  mostly  young 
families  —  might  one  day  usurp  the 
paid  daily  doesn’t  concern  Ander¬ 
son:  “Though  we  have  enough 
chum  for  Register  subscribers,  if 
we  end  up  having  lower  Register 
circulation  by  converting  many  of  those  to 
OC  Post  readers,  what’s  the  problem?” 

It’s  an  idea  Urban  believes  should  be  pur¬ 
sued  even  further.  Since  newspapers  have  the 
resources  and  the  equipment,  they  should  be 
thinking  in  terms  of  many  products  aimed  at 
all  sorts  of  reader  demographics.  For  kids  — 
yes,  kids  —  that  could  mean  comic  books  and 
posters;  for  old  people,  a  broadsheet  with  18- 
point  type  so  they  could  read  the  dam  thing. 

“WTrat  do  you  care  if  they  read  the  broad¬ 
sheet  or  the  tab?”  she  asks.  “Who  cares,  as 
long  as  they  read  something  that  you  have 
published?”  —  Jen  n  ifer  Saba 


‘Chicago  Tribune’  seeks  iuainbow  coalition  of  readers 

One  paper  feels  ‘Blue,’  sees 
‘Red,’  but  that’s  the  idea 


The  Chicago  Tribune  likes  elec-  operations  now  constitute  a  new  flagship 
tronics.  In  1921.  it  started  supply-  of  sorts  for  the  more  than  50  sites  owned 
ing  news  and  market  reports  to  by  Tribune  Co. 

Chicago’s  first  radio  station.  Three  years  But  when  David  Hiller,  the  newspaper’s 


publisher,  president,  and  CEO,  is 
asked  to  talk 

—  fountain  solution. 

The  not-so-sub- 


later  it  bought  its  ow’n  station,  renaming  it 
W'GN  after  the  paper’s 

slogan  at  the  time, - 

“Wforld’s  Greatest  " 

W'GN-TV'  started  ^ 

broadcasting  from  I 
Tribune  Tower 

began  making  its  ^ ainn 

print  te.xt  available 

in  electronic  for-  ^  ^ 

mats  as  far  back  as  1  1  Jf® 

1985,  and  its  Web  —  ^ 
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tie  message:  The  Chicago  Tribunehcliews 
in  print.  And  Hiller  believes  it  can  still 
reach  young  and  diverse  readers  with  print, 
including  its  traditioniil  daih  new  spaper. 

Widl  Street  and  industry  e.xperts  increas- 
ingh  preach  that  the  so-called  “core  prod¬ 
uct”  must  transform  itself  into  a  vehicle 
for  a  snicdler,  older,  and  ineritably  d\ing 
audience.  The  Tribune  isn't  bming  it.  Hiller 
declares.  "The  consumer  doesn't  want  to 
make  our  metro  paper  a  niche  product, 
and  we  don't  either.” 

Sprawling  over  31  acres  with  nearly  a 
million  squiu-e  feet  under  roof  —  "I  rdways 
like  to  say  a  million,  it's  971,000,”  says 
H.  Jack  Devedjian,  lU'ea  manager  for  the 
paper's  facilities  and  engineering  services  — 
Freedom  Center  turns  25  ne.xt  year,  but 
it's  still  growing. 

On  a  visit  in  late  August,  the 
tinid  (rt)ss  Metrocolor  press  vviis 
being  fitted  with  new  MAN 
Roland  color  towers  that  will 
double  the  newspaper's  color 
capacitv  to  32  pages.  To  fit  three- 
high  formers  that  will  increase 
page  count  ;md  sectioning  capaci- 
tv',  they  had  to  literally  dismantle 
piui  of  the  ceiling.  Across  the 
street  from  the  pressrcwm.  the 
massive  Sunday  collating  center 
still  has  its  nevv-car  smell  three 
years  after  going  online.  And, 

Hiller  lets  slip.  Tribune's  board  of 
directors  just  green-lighted  the 
purchase  of  more  inserting  equip¬ 
ment  to  permit  preprint  distribu¬ 
tion  below  even  sub-ZIP  code 
targeting.  "We’re  inve.sting  in 
print,  we're  investing  in  Freedom 
Center,”  says  Hiller.  “We’ve  invest¬ 
ed  as  much  in  Freedom  Center 
now  as  we  invested  to  build  the 
center  in  the  first  place.” 

As  much  and  sometimes  more  than 
any  other  daily  newspaper  in  America,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  is  distributing  content 
through  new  media.  But  again  and  again, 
the  paper  turns  to  print  —  even  for  audi¬ 
ences  that  are  supposed  to  be  unreachable 
with  the  "dead-tree”  medium. 

Take  the  fabled  18-34  demographic,  for 
instance.  Sure,  the  Tribune  targets  that 
younger  set  with  Web  sites,  including  the 
entertainment-oriented  MetromL\.com. 

But  its  splashiest  effort  is  in  print:  ReclEye, 
the  five-day  quick-read  tabloid  that  turns 
4  years  old  on  Oct.  30. 

Right  after  Labor  Day,  the  Tribune 
increased  RedEi/e's  distribution  from 
100,000  to  150,000.  “When  you’re  distrib¬ 
uting  150,000  copies,  you  have  a  daily 


newspaper  as  significant  as  any  other  in 
Chicago,”  Hiller  notes.  "That  is  a  very 
meaningftil  level.” 

RedEye  has  surprised  its  many  initial 
critics  with  its  success  in  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket.  The  paper  turned  profitable  last  year, 
and  continues  to  nm  ahead  of  plan,  the 
Tribune  says.  "Our  hypothesis  was  that  the 
[theory]  that  young  people  will  not  read 
print,  which  we  tested  on  the  market, 
would  be  proved  vvTong,”  Hiller  e.xplains. 
“In  fact,  young  people  will  read  if  the  paper 
reflects  their  interests,  is  engaging,  and  is 
convenient.” 

Around  Tribune  Tower,  they  refer  to  the 
Tribune  as  the  “Blue  Paper”  because  of  its 
blue  front-page  flag.  RedEye  is  the  “Red 
Paper.”  And  while  the  Red  Paper  is  intend¬ 


ed  for  young  adults,  with  older  mass-transit 
commuters  also  along  for  the  demographic 
ride,  Hiller  insists  the  Blue  Paper  can  keep 
the  young,  too.  After  all,  he  points  out,  last 
yeiu^'s  Gallup  Chicago  Media  Usage  poll 
showed  that  weekly  cumulative  readership 
for  the  Tribune  among  18-34  year  olds  in 
the  Chicagoland  market  is  46%. 

More  ReitEye-Vike  editorial  elements  are 
also  being  added  to  the  Blue  Paper  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  youth  movement.  Occasionally, 
content  labeled  as  RedEye  shows  up  in  its 
pages,  especially  in  sports. 

The  median  age  of  Red  readers,  34,  is  at 
least  a  foil  decade  younger  than  the  median 
for  Blue  readers,  but  the  differences  in  the 
audiences  are  probably  more  about  lifestv  le, 
SUV’S  RedEye  General  Manager  Brad  Moore: 


“Our  readers  are  more  time-pressed  than 
anvihing  else.” 

Vice  President/Director  of  Operations 
Tony  Hunter  says  that  while  the  Blue 
Paper’s  audience  may  be  older-skevving,  the 
paper  has  a  “deeper,  more  intense  relation¬ 
ship”  with  that  part  of  its  audience.  “We 
don’t  look  at  it  as  an  either/or  situation.” 

Circulation  of  the  Blue  Paper,  though, 
hius  fallen  as  steadily  iis  any  other  big-citv’ 
newspaper  in  America.  But  Hiller  argues 
that  should  be  seen  in  the  conte.xt  of  its 
many  other  print  offerings  for  the  market. 
He  compares  the  Tribune  to  television  net¬ 
works,  which  are  losing  market  shtme  in 
broadcast  but  compensating  by  launching 
a  varietv’  of  cable  and  Web  operations. 

Certainly,  the  Tribune  continues  to  roll 


out  print.  It  off  ers  an  edition  of  the  national 
Hoy  daily  in  Chicago.  One  happy  by-prod¬ 
uct  of  that  Spanish-language  paper  is  that 
its  age  demographics  are  actually  even 
younger  than  RedEye's. 

The  Tribune  is  even  betting  that  its  total 
market  coverage  (TMC)  product  will  do 
better  if  it  looks  more  like  a  newspaper  than 
a  shopper.  It  now  prints  the  TMC  on  high- 
er-qualitv’  newsprint,  and  upgraded  the 
editorial  with  a  selection  of  “greatest  hits” 
from  the  Blue  Paper. 

“We  are  a  multi-product,  multi-channel 
information  company,”  publisher  Hiller 
adds.  “And  we  aren't  giving  up  on  any  de¬ 
mographics  —  including  the  18-34-year- 
olds,  who  are  an  important  piece  of  our 
audience,  currently.”  —  Ma  rk  Fitzgerald 


The  proof  is  in  the  pressroom;  Investments  made  to  the  Freedom  Center  production  complex  in  the  past 
year  reflect  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  continued  efforts  to  deliver  a  superior-looking  print  product. 
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shorter  —  but  why  doesn’t  anyone  say  there 
should  be  smaller  graphics?  “I  think  they 
have  to  be  more  visual,  they  can’t  reduce 
the  size  of  their  type  anymore,”  says  Walter 
Bernard,  a  partner  at  WBMG  Partnerships 
in  New  York.  He  says  that  in  some  cases, 
papers  are  losing  20%  of  their  newshole. 

But  Moses  recalls  that  when  the  Star 
Tribune  went  through  a  redesign  they  actu¬ 
ally  dialed  back  some  elements,  becoming 
much  more  strict  on  when  to  use  logos  and 
labels.  The  paper  even  did  something  con¬ 
sidered  unorthodox:  The  headlines  became 
smaller.  Following  the  redesign,  some  600 
readers  contacted  the  paper  about  how  un¬ 
happy  they  were  about  the  overall  change. 
Considering  that  the  paper’s  daily  circula¬ 
tion  is  about  360,000,  that’s  roughly  0.1% 
of  its  readers.  Not  even  a  blip.  “People  who 
are  are  prettv'  die-hard  devotees  of  new  spa¬ 
pers  think  there  needs  to  be  a  certain  sense 
of  gravitas  and  timelessness,”  Moses  says, 
“and  those  people  are  veiy  vocal.” 

If  a  paper  has  its  eyes  tow  ard  the  Bill 
Clinton  age  bracket  —  like  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  which  plans  to  keep 
the  boomer  demo  in  mind  when  the 
paper  goes  through  a  redesign  in 
2007  —  should  it  buck  the  “brite  and 
lite”  trends?  Bernard  replies, 

“Boomers  are  more  educated,  more 
e.xperienced,  and  more  curious  —  and 
they  still  appreciate  print.” 

Some  papers  are  striving  to  simply 
do  more  with  less;  radical  redesigns 
need  not  be  e.xtensive  to  have  impact. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Gaston  Gazette 
in  Gastonia,  N.C.,  which  gave  its  front 
page  an  e.xtreme  makeover  w'hile 
prettv'  much  preserving  the  feel  of 
the  rest  of  the  paper. 

For  nearly  a  year,  the  front  page 
above  the  fold  of  the  29,018-circula¬ 
tion  daily  has  been  devoted  to  a  single 
local,  or  localized,  storv'  with  a  bold 
graphic  element,  w’hile  the  entire  bot¬ 
tom  half  of  the  page  is  turned  over  to  what 
Editor  John  Pea  calls  “refers  on  steroids”  — 
summaries  of  the  day’s  most  important 
news:  “If  this  is  all  you  have  time  to  read 
today,  this  will  get  you  by.”  Pea  says  he  knew' 
it  was  w'orking  the  first  time  he  saw  a  driver 
stopped  in  traffic,  reading  the  bottom  half 
of  the  Gazette. 

Yet  the  paper,  unlike  others,  kept  an  open 
mind  about  carrying  it  too  far.  When  the 
newspaper  developed  a  prototvpe  e.xtend- 
ing  the  all-refer  concept  to  section  fronts, 
focus  groups  roundly  rejected  the  idea. 
“They  like  it  for  the  front  page,”  says  Pea, 
“but  not  on  the  section  fronts.” 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald  &  Jennifer  Saba 


Circulation  keeps  declining 

Rails  &  refers:  Do  new 
design  rules  really  worl 


who  led  that  paper’s  redesign  in  October 
2005.  “We  may  be  getting  religion  now,  but 
[newspapers’]  image  is  prettv’  conventional 
and  tied  to  the  past.” 

But  some  reporters  maintain  that  turn¬ 
ing  newspaper  pages  into  Web-like  facsimi¬ 
les  filled  w'ith  sketchy  content  is  exactly  the 
wTong  way  to  go  if  you  want  to  save  print. 

Alan  Jacobson,  president  and  CEO  of 
Brass  Tacks  Design,  agrees  there’s  no  easy 
fix  or  shortcut. 
Most  newspapers, 
he  says,  make 


STARTING  IN  THE  1980S,  LARGELY 
thanks  to  USA  Today,  newspapers 
across  the  countrv'  came  to  embrace 
color,  large  photos  and  art,  bullet  points, 
charts,  and  ever-briefer  stories.  These  days 
it’s  hard  to  pick  up  a  paper  w'ithout  one  or 
all  of  those  zippy  elements.  Now  the  ones 
not  conforming  —  no  breakout  boxes?  — 
are  more  noticeable.  “The  scales  have 
tipped,”  says  Scott  Goldman,  vice  president 
of  the  Society  of  News  Design  and  assistant 
managing  editor  for  visuals  at  . 

The  Indianapolis  Star. 

Goldman  should  know:  Lists, 
guides,  and  shorter  stories  led 
the  conversion  of  “Carmel  A.M.,”  , 

a  w  eekly  broadsheet  section  in  L  ^ 

the  Star  —  targeted  at  Indy  suburb 
Carmel  —  into  a  32-page  tabloid  J"" 
(renamed  “The  Carmel  Star”)  that  iS:  j 
now  runs  four  times  a  w'eek.  “It  has 
a  lot  of  color,  it’s  verv’  interactive, 
there  are  lots  ofphotos  of  people  in 
the  community,  lots  of  references  to  ij: 
online  stories  driving  readers  from  ,^3 
the  print  product  to  the  Web  site  ^ 

and  back  again,”  he  says.  a 

It’s  too  early  to  tell  if  the  zoned  I  I 

“Carmel  Star”  has  any  legs;  when  ■  I 
Goldman  spoke  to  E^P,  it  had  only  I  1 
been  around  for  a  week.  But  he  says  ■ 
that  the  newspaper  will  probably 
launch  more  such  tabs. 

The  switch  to  brighter  colors  and 
tighter  content  happened  in  part 
due  to  the  Readership  Institute  at 
Northwestern  University,  which  in 
2001  introduced  eight  key  impera¬ 
tives  to  grow  audience  —  including  making 
the  newspaper  easier  to  read.  Even  before 
then,  newspapers  were  rolling  out  punchy, 
splashy  redesigns  in  hopes  of  netting  more 
readers  or  just  keeping  current  ones. 

Yet  circulation  and  readership  continued 
to  fall,  and  in  some  cases,  plunge.  Which 
begs  the  questions:  Are  newspapers  push¬ 
ing  design  and  lighter  content  too  far?  Do 
readers  really  crave  bold  graphics,  endless 
“rails”  and  rapid-fire  stories?  Or  is  the 
problem  that  redesigns  are  still  too  timid? 

“I  would  say  that  newspapers  are  in  the 
position  of  too  little,  too  late,”  sav's  Monica 
Moses,  executive  director  of  product  inno¬ 
vation  at  the  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis, 
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Carmel  A.M.,  left,  a 
weekly  broadsheet, 
now  rechristened 
as  a  32-page  tab 


do,  making  magic 
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changes  half-heartedly.  It’s  not  the  Reader¬ 
ship’s  directives  or  eye-catching  designs 
that  are  off-kilter,  but  rather  the  newspa¬ 
pers  that  institute  them.  “I  don’t  know  of 
any  paper  that  has  done  all  eight  [Reader- 
ship  recommendations]  to  the  requisite 
amount,”  he  says.  “What  they  say  is,  ‘We  are 
doing  the  best  that  we  can,’  or  ‘We’ve  done 
some  of  it.’  But  you  have  to  do  it  all.  Re¬ 
search  supports  this  will  make  a  difference.” 

In  Jacobson’s  eyes,  the  mandates  work 
only  if  a  newspaper  goes  all  the  way.  “No¬ 
body  is  pushing  far  enough,”  he  contends. 
“It’s  not  that  the  ideas  are  bad.” 

With  today’s  incredible  shrinking  new's- 
hole,  there’s  little  choice  but  to  make  stories 
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Dear  friends  and  associates  in  the  newspaper  industry  and  media  buyers  across  North  America, 

There  couldn’t  be  a  better  time  to  publish  community  newspapers.  The  need  for  local  neighborhood  news 
has  never  been  greater  and  local  residents  turn  to  their  community  newspaper  first  to  fill  this  critical 
need.  Media  buyers  understand  the  value  of  this  vital  connection,  and  they  are  placing  more  and  more 
major  schedules  with  suburban  and  community  newspapers. 

This  is  SNA’s  sixth  year  producing  this  special  report  in  conjunction  with  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  more 
excited  than  ever  to  share  with  you  the  news  of  our  industry,  the  results  of  our  research,  and  our  sunny 
outlook  for  the  future. 

In  this  section,  we  will  look  at  some  of  the  results  from  the  just-released  SNA/Belden  research  project,  the  largest  community 
newspaper  study  of  its  kind  ever  conducted.  It  included  more  than  8,500  telephone  interviews  in  21  markets  across  16  states. 
We  will  also  update  you  on  what’s  new  with  our  industry  and  with  SNA,  the  only  trade  association  dedicated  exclusively  to  sub¬ 
urban  and  community  newspapers. 

For  media  buyers,  please  note  that  we  launched  a  major  resource  center  earlier  this  year:  www.snalocalpapers.com.  This 
comprehensive  Web  site  features  information  on  suburban  and  community  newspapers,  from  advertiser  testimonials  and  videos 
to  Belden  research  to  a  searchable  member  database.  With  this  specialized  Web  site,  SNA  is  providing  a  valuable  resource  to 
major  advertisers  by  assisting  them  in  planning  with  timely,  market-specific  information.  It  is  the  only  Web  site  of  its  kind. 

Suburban  and  community  newspapers  offer  the  ability  to  reach  deep  into  communities  with  great  penetration  numbers  and 
affordable  costs.  Our  membership  consists  of  dailies,  weeklies  and  local  Web  sites  in  suburban,  urban  and  rural  markets.  SNA’s 
member  newspapers  are  all  the  dominant  source  of  local  news  and  advertising  in  the  markets  they  serve. 

SNA  remains  committed  to  promoting  the  value  of  suburban  and  community  newspapers  to  major  and  national  advertisers.  This 
year  our  staff  will  make  over  one  hundred  presentations  to  retailers,  advertising  agencies,  recruitment  agencies  and  national 
advertisers.  We  know  that  our  member  newspapers  offer  excellent  market  coverage  and  desirable  demos.  If  you  would  like  to 
schedule  an  appointment  to  learn  more  about  community  newspapers,  simply  give  us  a  call. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  reading  about  our  association  and  we  offer  congratulations  to  all  of  our  award  winners  that  are  featured 
in  this  section.  To  learn  more  about  membership  in  SNA,  please  don’t  hesitate  to  contact  me  at  (843)  390-1531  or 
nancylanesna@aol.com. 

Sincerely, 

^  tfUyyLL- 
Nancy  M.  Lane 

President,  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 

•  SNA  member  newspapers  cire  the  dominant  source  of  local  news  and 
advertising  in  the  markets  they  serve. 

•  SNA  members  strive  to  provide  outstanding  local  news  coverage  along 
with  exceptional,  targeted  advertising  opportunities  for  local  and  major 
advertisers. 

•  Many  of  the  leading  newspaper  pubiishing  companies  in  North  America 
are  members  of  SNA. 

Member  Services 

•  SNA  conducts  5  major  conferences  per  year  and  participates  in  many 
other  major  industry  conferences,  especiaily  those  involving  retailers, 
advertising  agencies  and  classified  related  advertisers. 

•  Suburban  Publisher.  SNA’s  newsletter,  is  published  monthly.  Members 
are  kept  informed  through  weekly  e-mail  blasts  and  also  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  post  questions  and  share  ideas  through  an  electronic  forum. 

•  The  Suburban  Classified  Advertising  Network  (SCAN)  is  one  of  the 
largest  classified  networks  in  North  America.  SNA  members  that  partic¬ 
ipate  receive  large  dues  and  conference  discounts  as  well  as  substan¬ 
tial  rebate  checks  (totaling  more  than  $200,000  in  2005). 

•  Each  year,  SNA  conducts  12+  free  member  conference  calls  relating  to 
classified,  retaii,  major  accounts,  online,  circulation  and  editorial. 

•  For  the  fifth  straight  year,  SNA  will  produce  a  Major  Advertiser  Directory 
for  its  members,  providing  over  700  contact  names  and  numbers. 


SNA  AT  A  GLANCE: 

Marketing 

•  The  SNA  staff  makes  over  100  major  advertiser  presentations  per  year. 

•  SNA  conducts  several  research  projects  each  year  with  industry  leaders 
such  as  Belden  and  Borrell. 

•  Earlier  this  year  SNA  launched  a  comprehensive  media  buyer  resource 
center  -  www.snalocalpapers.com.  A  12-minute  video  is  also  available. 

•  In  2004,  the  first  SNA  membership  directory  designed  for  media  buyers 
was  printed  and  mailed  to  over  500  advertising  decision  makers.  This 
year  the  directory  will  be  available  online  in  a  searchable  formatr 

•  In  2006,  SNA  arranged  over  30  roundtable  and  one-on-one  meetings 
with  major  retailers  and  advertising  agencies  for  SNA  members  to 
attend. 

•  SNA  acts  as  a  resource  to  countless  retailers  and  advertising  agencies. 
In  2006,  projects  completed  for  some  of  the  largest  retailers  in  North 
America  including  detailed  collection  of  rates,  market  information  and 
circulation/distribution  figures. 

Membership 

•  Nearly  2,000  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  members  of  SNA.  Combined,  they  represent  over  25  million 
in  circulation. 
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SNA  Report:  Cornerstone  of  a  Bright  Future 


Four  years  ago,  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 
and  Belden  Associates  conducted  a  massive 
research  study  to  help  advertisers  understand  the 
power  of  community  and  suburban  newspapers.  Now, 

!  it’s  time  for  a  bigger  and  better  repeat  performance. 

Based  on  a  landmark  telephone  survey  of  more 
than  8,500  people  from  across  the  U.S.,  a  newly 
released  SNA/Belden  research  study  uncovers  the 
crucial  role  that  local  newspapers  play  in  providing  both 
community  news  and  opportunities  for  advertisers. 

“This  is  an  opportunity  to  get  back  in  front  of 
advertisers  to  tell  them  more  about  the  markets  where 
they’re  trying  to  distribute  their  messages,”  says  S.W. 
j  “Sammy”  Papert  III,  CEO  of  Belden  Associates.  “It’s  the 
continuation  of  a  very  good  story.” 

Researchers  launched  the  study  in  the  spring  by  inter¬ 
viewing  8,541  people  in  21  markets  and  16  states.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  content  interests,  the  study  measured  purchasing 
power,  media  preferences  and  retail  shopping  habits. 

“We  wanted  to  provide  media  buyers  with  up-to-date 
i  information  about  the  markets  and  readers  served  by 
community  newspapers,”  says  SNA  president  Nancy 


Lane.  “This  is  a  very  powerful  audience  with  terrific 
demographics.  They  really  value  their  local  newspaper.” 

“We  can’t  wait  to  take  the  research  on  the  road  and 
meet  with  retailers,  advertising  agencies  and  national 
advertisers,”  Lane  adds.  “Many  of  them  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  shaping  the  questionnaire.  We  are  going  to 
bring  them  much-needed  information  about  the  rapidly 
growing  community  newspaper  industry.” 

The  report  reveals  these  facts  about  suburban 
markets  served  by  community  newspapers: 

•  The  median  household  income  is  $74,600, 
$30,000  higher  than  typical  U.S.  households.  And 
about  a  third  make  more  than  $100,000. 

•  Fifty-six  percent  of  suburban  adults  plan  to  make 
a  significant  electronics  purchase  in  the  next  12 
months,  while  60  percent  expect  they’ll  be  buying 
hardware  or  home  improvement  supplies. 

•  Suburban  adults  are  major  patrons  of  chains  like 
Wal-Mart,  Target,  CVS,  Walgreens,  The  Home  Depot 
and  Lowes  among  others. 

•  A  whopping  86  percent  of  those  surveyed  say 
they're  “very”  or  “somewhat”  interested  in  community 


1st  Place  /  Newspaper  of  the  year 

THE  CALVERT  RECORDER,  PRINCE  FREDERICK,  MD 

Non-Dailies,  Circulation  up  to  10,000 

Published  by:  Post  Newsweek  MediaTThe  Gazette/Southern  Maryland  Newspapers  •  Karen  Acton,  Publisher 


IN  MARYLAND,  A  SMALL  PAPER  WITH  A  BIG  COMMITMENT 

The  Southern  Maryland  Newspapers  group  could  easily  avoid  taking  a  stand  on  local  issues. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  things  to  write  about,  after  all.  Why  not  leave  the  opinions  to  the 
local  dailies? 

The  answer:  Because  it  would  mean  abandoning  a  crucial  link  to  the  community.  “We  think  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  take  a  stand  and  not  be  silent,”  says  publisher  Karen  Acton.  That 
means  that  the  twice-weekly  newspapers  stake  out  positions  on  hot  local  topics  like  growth 
and  education. 

SNA  judges  appreciated  the  editorials,  which  they  singled  out  when  they  named  The  Calvert 
Recorder  —  one  of  three  weekly  papers  in  the  chain  —  as  the  best  non-daily  newspaper  with 
circulation  of  1 0,000  or  fewer.  The  Recorder  “gives  a  good  sense  of  life  in  this  community,”  the 
judges  wrote.  The  stories  and  topics  “show  respect  for  a  variety  of  local  interests/endeav¬ 
ors/concerns.”  Part  of  the  key  to  the  paper’s  success  is  its  close  communication  with  the  other 
two  newspapers  in  the  chain,  Acton  says.  The  Recorder  only  has  about  10,000  subscribers, 
but  “it’s  able  to  benefit  from  regional  stories  at  the  other  papers”  on  issues  like  schools  and  affordable  housing. 

The  editorials  are  also  important,  Acton  says.  “I  don’t  think  we  know  that  we’re  smarter  than  the  average  person,  but  we’re 
closer  to  the  issues  sometimes.  I  hear  from  people  saying  all  the  time  that  they’re  glad  we  said  what  we  did.  As  long  as  I 
keep  hearing  that  positive  feedback  from  the  average  person,”  Acton  says,  “I  know  we’re  doing  the  right  thing.” 
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Springfield  Sun, 

Fort  Washington,  PA 
Journal  Register  Company/Montgomery  Newspapers 


Bayside  Times, 

Bayside,  NY 

Queens  Publishing  Company/TImesLedger  Newspapers 


The  Germantown-Boyd-Poolesvilie  Gazette, 
Gaithersburg,  MD 

Post  Newsweek  Media/The  Gazette 
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Newton  Tab, 

Needham,  MA 
GateHouse  Media,  Inc./ 
Community  Newspaper  Company 


The  Calvert  Recorder, 

Prince  Frederick,  MD 
Post  Newsweek  Media/The  Gazette/ 
Southern  Maryland  Newspapers 


Homewood-Flossmoor  Star, 
Tlnley  Park,  IL 
Sun-Times  Media  Group 
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Newspaper  of  the  Year 


Rochester  Eccentric. 

Livonia.  Ml 

Gannett  Company.  Inc./Observer^Eccentric  Newspapers 


The  Daily  News. 
Longview,  WA 
Lee  Enterprises.  Inc. 


The  Patriot-Ledger, 

Quincy.  MA 

GateHouse  Media.  Inc./Enterprise  NewsMedia 


The  Suburban  Classified  Advertising  Network  (SCAN)  sponsored  the  2006  SNA  Newspaper  of  the  Year  Contest. 
To  learn  more  about  membership  in  SNA  or  to  participate  in  the  SCAN  network, 
call  Al  Cupo.  SNA  Vice  President,  Sales  &  Marketing,  at  (888)  486-2466. 
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Daily  Southtown. 
Tinley  Park,  IL 
Sun-Times  Media  Group 


Southeast  Missourian 
Cape  Girardeau.  MO 
Rust  Communications 


Jolilnal-Vtorld 


North  County  Timas. 

Escondklo,  CA 
Lee  Enterprises.  Ir>c 


Lawrence  Journal-World. 
LawrerKe,  KS 
The  World  Company 


Columbia  Rier. 
Columbia.  MD 

Patuxent  Publishing  Company 


Green  Valley  News 
Henderson.  NV 
Greenspun  Media  Group/ 
HBC  Publications.  Inc. 
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1st  Place  /  Newspaper  of  the  year 
HOMEWOOD-FLOSSMOOR  STAR,  TINLEY  PARK,  IL 

Non-Dailies,  Circulation  10,001-22,500 

Published  by:  Sun  Times  News  Group 
Frank  Shuftan,  Publisher 

OUTSIDE  CHICAGO,  THE  WATCHDOGS 
ARE  TWICE-WEEKLIES 


hen  a  reporter  from  the  Star  Newspapers 
comes  calling,  politicians  in  Chicago’s 
southern  and  southwestern  suburbs  go  on  alert. 

Why?  Because  they  know  the  twice-weekly 
papers  have  some  of  the  best  investigative  jour¬ 
nalists  around. 

Recently,  one  of  the  newspapers  broke  the  story 
about  a  local  mayor  who  used  his  credit  card  to 
pay  for  non-governmental  expenses,  including 
visits  to  gentlemen’s  clubs.  “That’s  one  of  the 
things  I’m  most  proud  of,”  says  Frank  Shuftan, 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Star  Newspapers.  The 
chain  includes  the  Homewood-Flossmoor  Star, 
which  was  named  best  newspaper  of  the  year  in 
the  category  of  non-dailies  with  circulations  from  10,001-22.500. 

Even  though  the  Star  Newspapers  are  affiliated  with  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Shuftan  makes  sure  his  staff  doesn’t  leave  top-notch  journalism  to  the  big  daily 
next  door.  “When  we  have  a  topic  to  chase,  we  chase  it,”  he  says. 

Covering  hard  news  remains  one  of  Shuftan’s  top  priorities  even  as  he  faces 
the  challenge  of  putting  out  13  editions  serving  about  55  communities.  But 
with  full  sports  and  entertainment  sections,  the  newspapers  —  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  about  40,000  —  don’t  neglect  other  kinds  of  stories,  as  the  contest 
judges  were  pleased  to  notice.  “This  is  an  outstanding  community  newspa¬ 
per  with  plenty  of  hard  news  plus  other  rich  and  diverse  content,”  they  wrote. 

It’s  all  about  “relevance,”  Shuftan  says,  which  can  mean  “a  fluffy  feature  or 
crime  news  from  down  the  street.  The  important  thing  is  that  people  get  and 
read  the  news  that’s  important  to  them.” 


gd  .\in't  nothin'  likj 
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and  neighborhood  news.  And  62  per¬ 
cent  said  they  turn  first  to  suburban 
newspapers  for  community  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  coverage,  outpacing  every 
other  form  of  media,  including  metro 
newspapers,  the  Internet  and  television. 

•  More  than  half  of  those  surveyed 
said  they  turn  first  to  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers  for  local  shopping  and  advertising 
information,  again  outpacing  other 
forms  of  media  by  substantial  margins. 

Meanwhile,  a  special  report  exam¬ 
ines  how  community  newspapers  can 
develop  a  “winning  strategy  for  their 
Web  sites.” 

In  this  side  report  sponsored  by  the 
SNA  Foundation,  newspaper  executives 
will  learn  what  people  want  from  a  com¬ 
munity  Web  site  —  and  the  answers  are 
not  always  in  line  with  what  newspaper 
Web  sites  are  currently  providing. 

The  report  aims  to  help  publishers 
understand  the  wants  and  needs  of  the 
community.  (This  report  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  general  public  after 
September  1 8  —  contact  SNA  for  your 
free  copy.) 

“This  research  provides  valuable 
information  about  the  state  of  Web 
audiences  today,  1 0  years  after  the  first 
newspapers  began  to  develop  Web 
sites,”  Papert  says. 

Among  other  things,  the  survey 
found  that  8  in  1 0  suburban  adults  were 
online  within  the  past  week.  During  that 
time  period,  nearly  half  used  the 
Internet  to  find  community  news  and  information. 

Overall,  the  new  study  offers  plenty  of  positive 
findings  for  community  newspapers,  Papert  says. 

“This  report  provides  much-needed  information  for 
media  buyers  about  the  powerful  audience  served  by 
suburban  newspapers.” 

INTERNET  PROVIDES  FOUNDATION 
FOR  SNA  CHARITY  ARM 


The  SNA  Foundation  has  been  in  existence  for  five 
years,  but  until  last  year  it  did  not  have  clear  direc¬ 
tion  or  support.  Last  June,  a  separate  board  of  directors 


was  appointed  by  the  SNA  Board  and  they  started  the 
long,  tedious  process  of  reshaping  the  foundation. 

Now,  a  revitalized  SNA  Foundation  is  making  a 
difference  by  teaching  newspapers  how  to  best  com¬ 
municate  with  readers,  especially  through  the  Internet. 

After  months  of  meetings,  the  Foundation  Board 
decided  that  this  was  the  most  critical  need  facing 
the  industry.  They  chose  to  help  publishers  adapt 
to  changing  technology  in  their  communities  by 
sponsoring  research. 

Why  did  SNA  leaders  choose  this  path?  There  were 
other  options,  like  devoting  the  charitable  trust’s  efforts 
to  scholarships  for  needy  journalists.  But  others 
are  committed  to  providing  assistance  in  that  arena. 
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and  “nobody  was  conducting  research  specifically  for 
the  community  newspaper  industry,  giving  us  a  better 
understanding  about  how  publishers  can  adapt  to 
changing  technologies  and  changing  communities,” 
says  SNA  president  Nancy  Lane. 

“If  more  people  are  going  to  the  Web,  how  can  we 
be  a  trusted  voice  for  those  people  and  get  them  vital 
information  about  their  community  and  government?” 

Enter  the  SNA  Foundation  and  its  mission  state¬ 
ment,  which  states  it  will  “provide  information  which 
guides  community  and  suburban  newspaper  publishers 
to  better  identify  and  better  fulfill 
future  communication  needs  in  chang¬ 
ing  communities  through  research  and 
education.” 

Under  the  leadership  of  board 
member  and  interim  director  Susan 
Karol,  former  vp  of  advertising  at 
Hollinger  Inc.’s  Pioneer  Press,  the 


foundation  has  already  helped  sponsor  American  Press 
Institute’s  Newspaper  Next  project.  It  aims  to  develop 
new  business  models  to  keep  the  newspaper  industry 
alive  through  the  21st  century. 

The  SNA  Foundation  also  provided  support  for 
SNA’s  landmark  Belden  Associates/Community  Web 
site  Research  Project  to  understand  the  Internet  habits 
of  community  and  suburban  newspaper  readers.  The 
results  of  the  one-of-a-kind  study  were  unveiled  at 
SNA’s  Fall  Conference  in  Dallas,  and  the  findings  will  be 
further  discussed  at  seminars  to  be  held  at  locations 
across  North  America. 

What’s  next?  The  SNA  Foundation  plans  to  raise 
$500,000  for  future  research,  including  a  major  study 
with  a  university  business  school  that  will  expand  upon 
the  findings  of  the  Belden  study  and  provide  more 
guidance  to  publishers. 

For  now  and  into  the  future,  "we  hope  to  be  able  to 
provide  actionable  information  —  background  and  data 


General  Excellence 
2nd  place  Class  B 
Howard  County  Times 
(1st  place  2005,  2004) 

2nd  place  Class  D 
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Best  Real  Estate  or 
Homes  Publication 
1st  Place-be 
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Magazine  (2006  &  20051 
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j  that  suburban  and  community  publishers  can  rely  on,” 

I  Karol  says.  “We  also  want  to  educate  them  on  how  they 
I  can  take  information  and  apply  it  to  their  individual 
I  markets.  That  can  be  the  most  difficult  thing,  but  with 
the  right  tools,  we  can  make  a  difference.” 

But  the  SNA  Foundation  can’t  commission  new 
research  studies  without  the  help  of  donors. 

The  organization  offers  two  primary  giving 
programs,  one  aimed  at  one-time  donations  to  support 
I  individual  projects,  and  another  that  relies  on  pledges 
i  at  various  levels  over  periods  of  three,  five  or  10  years. 

Donations,  of  course,  are  tax-deductible, 
i  “A  donation  to  the  SNA  Foundation  is  an  invest- 

I 

j  ment  in  the  future  of  community  and  suburban 
newspapers,”  Lane  says.  “Each  contribution  will  pay 
dividends  for  years  to  come  by  providing  both 
knowledge  and  practical  ways  to  utilize  it.” 

WEB  SITE  OPENS  WINDOW 
ON  WHAT’S  ‘NEXT’ 


UlA/icked  Local”  sounds 
V  V  like  the  name  of  a  rock 
band  or  a  skateboard  park. 

I  It’s  neither,  but  the  image  it 
conjures  is  exactly  the  point: 
the  “hyper-local”  Enterprise 
NewsMedia  Web  site  is  entirely 
!  new,  different  and  exciting. 

I  Wickedlocal.com  features 
i  news  stories  and  photos  from 
eastern  Massachusetts  along 
with  a  bunch  of  extras  like 
reader  polls  and  blogs  with 
I  names  like  “Chicklit”  and 
“Wicked  Local  Girl.”  Citizen 
i  journalists  are  invited  to  take 
part  by  submitting  articles 
and  photos  of  their  own.  Local 
search  is  also  a  critical  compo- 
I  nent  of  the  site. 

And  now,  the  site  is 
expanding  its  reach  to  new 
'  communities. 

Will  the  site’s  unique 
approach  attract  readers?  It’s  a 
bit  too  early  to  tell.  But  when 
I  the  verdict  comes  in,  SNA 
i  members  will  be  among  the 


first  to  hear  what  worked  and  what  didn’t. 

That’s  because  the  SNA  Foundation  is  helping  to 
sponsor  this  special  newspaper  demonstration  project, 
one  of  seven  launched  by  the  American  Press  Institute 
as  part  of  Newspaper  Next:  The  Transformation  Project. 

The  goal  of  the  $2.7  million  Newspaper  Next  proj¬ 
ect  is  to  “provide  models  for  newspaper  companies,” 
says  managing  director  Steve  Gray.  “We’re  looking  for 
innovative  methods  that  newspapers  can  adapt  to 
identify  and  create  successful  new  business  ventures.” 

Why  bother?  Because,  as  the  Newspaper  Next 
Web  site  puts  it,  the  newspaper  industry’s  “very  survival 
is  dependent  on  its  ability  to  reframe  completely  the 
way  it  does  business,  and  find  new  ways  to  attract  and 
keep  customers... This  project’s  goal  is  to  ensure  that 
newspapers  survive  these  disruptive  times.” 

Participating  newspapers  get  free  assistance  from 
the  Newspaper  Next  team,  which  includes  Gray, 
former  managing  director  of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  Scott  Anthony,  a  managing  director  at 


Star 

CO.M.ML  VlT'i  XEW  SPAPKRS 


WWW.SCNTX.COM 


ALLEN  AMERICAN 
CARROLLTON  LEADER 
CELINA  RECORD 
COPPELL  GAZEHE 
FLOWER  MOUND  LEADER 
FRISCO  ENTERPRISE 
LEWISVILLE  LEADER 
LIHLE  ELM  JOURNAL 
MCKINNEY  COURIER  GAZEHE 
MESQUITE  NEWS 
PENNYSAVER 
PLANO  STAR  COURIER 
PLANO  INSIDER 
ROWLEH  LAKESHORE  TIMES 
SOUTHLAKE  TIMES 
THE  COLONY  COURIER-LEADER 


WE  HAVE 
NORTH  DALLAS 
COVERED! 

Star  Community  Newspapers 
reaches  the  affluent  north 
suburbs  of  Dallas! 

With  a  diverse  portfolio  of  1 6  publications, 
Star  Community  Newspapers  will  connect  you  to 
the  customers  you  need.  With  over  270/000 
distribution,  we  reach  the  affluent  north 
suburbs  of  Dallas  including  Collin,  Denton  and 
Dallas  Counties. 

Contact  Joani  Dittrich 
For  Success:  972.398.4471 
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innovation  consulting  firm  Innosight  LLC  and 
co-author  of  “Seeing  What’s  Next:  Using  the  Theories 
of  Innovation  to  Predict  Industry  Change.” 

In  return,  the  newspapers  will  allow  their 
experiences  to  be  profiled  after  the  projects  are 
completed. 

The  SNA  Foundation  heard  about  the  project  and 
thought  it  was  important  to  have  a  community  newspa¬ 
per  represented  amidst  the  sea  of  metro  daily  projects, 
Gray  says.  “We  liked  that  and  took  them  up  on  it.” 

The  SNA  Foundation  will  support  Newspaper  Next 
with  $50,000  over  the  next  three  years.  “We  believe 
this  research  will  provide  much-needed  guidance  to 
the  community  newspaper  industry  and  challenge 
them  to  think  differently  about  the  future  communica¬ 
tion  needs  in  their  local  communities,”  says  SNA 
chief  Lane. 

In  addition  to  the  Wicked  Local  project,  other 
newspapers  involved  in  Newspaper  Next  include 
NorthJersey.com,  Gannett  Inc.,  Media  General,  the 
Boston  Globe  and  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Research  topics  include  reaching  out  to  small 
advertisers,  creating  a  Web  site  for  busy  mothers  and 
encouraging  innovation. 

The  Wicked  Local  project  is  taking  the  existing 
Web  site  and  expanding  it  in  order  to  “develop  the 
concept  and  roll  it  out  across  multiple  small  towns,” 
Gray  says.  “It’s  a  community-based  concept  of  what 
a  community  needs,  as  opposed  to  a  newspaper  and 
newspaper-based  concept.” 

Content  for  the  site  comes  from  the  Patriot  Ledger 
in  Quincy,  Mass.;  The  Enterprise  in  Brockton,  Mass.; 
and  23  regional  weekly  newspapers. 

Ultimately,  the  work  at  Wicked  Local  and  the  other 
projects  will  provide  newspapers  with  a  bridge  to  the 
future.  Gray  says. 

“It  gives  companies  a  perspective  outside  the 
blinders  of  the  typical  newspaper  and  enables  them 
to  see  more  opportunity  and  see  it  in  the  way  that  other 
innovators  see  it.” 

MEDIA  BUYER  RESOURCE  CENTER 
PROVIDES  THE  RIGHT  TOOLS 


power  of  suburban  and  community  newspapers  need 
only  visit  www.snalocalpapers.com  to  get  virtually 
everything  they  need. 

Curious  about  the  quality  of  SNA  member  papers? 


SNA  FOUNDATION  BOARD  MEMBERS- 
HELPING  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS  GROW 

“The  SNA  Foundation  has  made  tremen¬ 
dous  strides  this  year  by  conducting  exten¬ 
sive,  meaningful  research  that  will  no 
doubt  give  suburban  and  community  pub¬ 
lishers  information  needed  to  transform 
their  industry.” 

Betsy  Wilson,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Publisher,  Montgomery  Newspapers 
Journal  Register  Company,  Ft.  Washington,  PA 

“The  SNA  Foundation  is  devoted  to  helping 
community  newspaper  publishers  find  new 
ways  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  changing 
communications  environment.  People  still 
thirst  for  ‘down  home’  news;  they  just  want 
to  access  it  in  new  ways.” 

Tom  Noonan,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
Retired,  Former  President 
The  Community  Press,  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Cincinnati,  OH 

“With  the  rapid  change  our  industry  is 
facing  today,  research  and  education  are 
key  elements  that  will  allow  our  publishers 
to  keep  pace.  The  SNA  Foundation’s  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  help  fund  projects  in  these  areas 
to  help  community  newspapers  grow.” 

Kevin  Kampman,  Chief  Operating  Officer 
Community  Newspaper  Holdings,  Birmingham,  AL 

0“lf  I  think  of  the  goal  of  SNA  newspapers 
as  being  the  focus  of  community 
conversations,  then  the  SNA  Foundation 
is  at  the  heart  of  discovering  the  what, 
where,  when  and  even  how  of  those 
conversations.” 

Benjamin  Hall,  Director  of  Online  Development 
Cape  May  County  Herald,  Cape  May,  NJ 


,  Other  foundation  board  members  include  Harrison 

In  the  past,  there  was  no  one  place  for  media  buyers  cochran,  Aurora  Publishing  Company;  Kirk  Davis, 

I  to  get  information  about  the  growing  suburban  and  QateHouse  Media  Massachusetts:  Kevin  Wittman, 

community  newspaper  industry.  That’s  where  the  SNA  Greater  Media  Newspapers;  Ann  Hoffman,  Cox  Ohio 
Media  Buyer  Resource  Center  comes  in.  Newspapers;  and  Vito  Kuraitis,  Lee  Enterprises. 

Advertisers  who  want  to  learn  more  about  the 


Special  Advertising  Section 


A  special  online  presentation  highlights  the  winners  of  Advertisers  praise  the  resource  center  for  its 
the  latest  SNA  Newspapers  of  the  Year  contest.  eye-catching  design,  which  spotlights  the  attractive 

Wondering  what  consumers  think?  Video  clips  appearance  and  top-notch  journalism  of  SNA  member 
allow  ordinary  newspaper  readers  to  offer  a  unique  newspapers. 

perspective.  “Not  every  media  buyer  is  familiar  with  suburban 

Looking  for  reassurance  from  other  media  buyers?  and  community  newspapers,  and  the  site  goes  a  long 

That’s  here  too,  courtesy  of  35  testimonials,  including  way  to  dispel  any  myths  about  their  quality,”  says 

high-quality  video  clips.  SNA  president  Lane.  “The  testimonials  provided  by 

And  that’s  not  all.  The  SNA  Media  Buyer  Resource  senior  executives  from  companies  like  Lowe’s, 

Center  is  bursting  with  pertinent  statistics  and  other  JCPenney,  Ace  Hardware,  countless  advertising 

research,  all  specifically  geared  for  various  types  of  agencies  and  others  are  without  a  doubt  the  most 

advertisers.  There  are  special  sections  not  only  for  effective  part  of  the  site.  If  a  media  buyer  wants 

retailers  and  national  media  buyers  but  also  for  recruit-  to  know  if  community  newspapers  work,  they  just 

ment,  automotive  and  real-estate  advertisers.  need  to  take  15  minutes  and  listen  to  over  35  video 

Visitors  can  also  peruse  an  extensive  database  of  testimonials.  It  is  powerful.” 

SNA’s  nearly  2,000  member  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  SNA  also  makes  sure  that  advertisers  know  about 
Canada.  The  database  is  searchable  by  DMA,  city  and  the  online  resource  center  and  the  association’s 
ZIP  code  proximity.  motto:  “Local  Papers.  Local  News.  Loyal  Readers.  Your 

“It’s  a  tool  that  allows  us  to  gain  information  much  Customers!” 
more  quickly  from  the  newspapers  that  comprise  the  Each  month,  SNA  sends  blast  e-mails  to  over  600 
SNA,”  says  Don  Sabatino,  senior  vice  president  for  the  media  buyers  highlighting  the  center’s  features. 
Western  region  of  NAS  Recruitment  Communications.  The  e-mail  messages  are  specially  designed  to 
“Putting  things  at  our  fingertips  makes  everything  a  grab  the  attention  of  media  buyers  through  careful  use 

little  bit  easier,  and  it  helps  manage  our  relationship  with  of  graphics  and  compelling  testimonials, 

newspapers.”  SNA  doesn’t  rely  on  the  blast  e-mails  alone.  Mike 

1st  Place  /  Newspaper  of  the  year 

THE  NEWTON  TAB,  NEEDHAM,  MA 

Non-Daiues,  Circulation  22,501-37,500 

Published  by:  Gatehouse  Media,  Inc./Community  Newspaper  Company 

Greg  Rush,  Publisher 

‘CHEEKY’  BAY  STATE  PAPER  SPEAKS  FOR  READERS 

The  stereotype  of  a  typical  newspaper’s  editorial  page  is  that  it’s  boring,  full  of  earnest  but 
dull  commentary.  But  not  The  Newton  Tab.  This  weekly  newspaper  in  a  Boston  suburb 
makes  a  point  of  adding  plenty  of  pizzazz  to  its  opinion  pages.  The  editorials  about  local 
affairs  are  often  “cheeky,”  says  editor  in  chief  Greg  Reibman.  “We’ve  found  that  a  good  chuck¬ 
le  can  do  a  better  job  swaying  public  opinion  than  name-calling  or  finger-pointing.” 

Meanwhile,  a  conservative  columnist  is  given  space  to  tweak  the  left-leaning  folks  who 
dominate  this  liberal  community.  And  readers  get  a  chance  to  chime  in;  The  newspaper 
publishes  two  to  three  pages  of  their  letters  each  week. 

SNA  judges  noticed  that  The  Newton  Tab  stands  apart.  They  declared  the  Tab  to  be  the  best 
non-daily  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  22,501  -37,500.  The  Tab’s  “irreverent  editorial  voice 
is  refreshing,”  the  judges  said,  adding  that  “in  a  world  of  too  much  bland  journalism.  The  Newton  Tab  is  a  delightfully  spicy 
feast.”  Of  course,  the  Tab  is  about  more  than  sass.  The  staff  makes  a  point  of  covering  the  community’s  diversity  and 
“natural  tensions,”  Reibman  says.  After  all,  Newton  is  a  town  with  some  of  New  England’s  most  exclusive  ZIP  codes  along 
with  blue-collar  neighborhoods.  “We  try  really  hard  to  make  sure  we’re  a  voice  for  both  of  those  communities,  and  we  do 
a  pretty  good  job  of  that,”  Reibman  says.  Not  bad  for  a  newspaper  that’s  only  been  around  for  a  quarter  century  but  boasts 
a  circulation  of  30,000.  “We  go  back  to  our  original  founder’s  vision,”  he  says.  “We  want  to  be  an  advocate  for  the 
community  instead  of  being  a  voice  for  City  Hall.” 


Special  Advertising  Section 


Mall,  SNA’s  advertising  &  membership  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  personally  visits  with  over  50  media  buyers  each 
year  and  shows  them  the  resource  center. 

“Media  buyers  are  really  impressed  with  the 
resource  center  when  I  visit  them,”  Mall  says.  “They 
thank  me  for  coming  and  often  ask  for  follow-up 
information.  It  is  a  terrific  way  to  represent  the  commu- 


and  geographic  options  that  advertisers  want. 

“It  has  been  an  incredible  learning  process,”  says 
Nancy  Lane.  “National  advertisers  demand  standard 
sizes  and  certain  tracking  information  that  many 
newspapers  do  not  provide  at  this  time.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  educating  our  members  on  the  need  for 
lAB  standard  sizes  on  their  Web  sites  as  well  as  other 


nity  newspaper  industry.” 

What’s  next  for  the  SNA 
Media  Buyer  Online  Resource 
Center?  The  association  plans 
to  continue  updating  the  site 
with  new  research  and  even 
more  testimonials  about  the 
power  of  suburban  and  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers. 

“The  Internet  is  a  great  sell¬ 
ing  tool,  and  this  site  allows  us 
to  take  advantage  of  its  poten¬ 
tial,”  says  Al  Cupo,  SNA’s  vice 
president  of  sales  and  market¬ 
ing.  “We’re  proud  to  offer  it  as  a 
resource,  and  we  expect  to 
continue  improving  it.” 

ONLINE  NETWORK 
OPENS  DOORS 
TO  ADVERTISERS 

The  entire  industry  is  talking 
about  the  need  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  work  together  and  form 
national  online  networks  that  will 
make  it  easy  for  national  adver¬ 
tisers  to  buy  and  allow  the 
industry  to  compete  with  the  big 
portals.  SNA  was  one  of  the  first 
to  seize  the  opportunity  when  it 
launched  its  network  on  June  1 . 

For  now,  the  network  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  voluntary  basis  with 
members  donating  space  to 
SNA.  Members  receive  a  small 
rebate  for  their  participation.  A 
task  force  appointed  by  SNA 
Chairman  Kirk  Davis  is  working 
on  a  model  that  will  roll  this  out 
into  a  full-blown  network  with  all 
of  the  necessary  demographic 
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DRIVEWAY 


Ottaway  Newspapers.  Inc. 

Traverse  City 

Record‘Eagle 

Traverse  City,  Ml 

BEST  CLASSIFIED  PROMOTION 

Clean.  Sell.  Organize.  Win! 

1st  Place, 

Classes  E*F  Combined 


Black  Press,  LTD 
Abbotsford  News 
Abbotsford,  BC 
BEST  AUTOMOTIVE  PUBLICATION 
INICHE  PRODUCT! 

Driveway 

1st  Place,  All  Classes  Combined 


Lee  Enterprises.  Inc. 

Chippewa  Valley  Newspapers 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wl 
BEST  BUSINESS  PUBLICATION  OR 
BUSINESS  SPECIAL  SECTION 
Chippewa  Valley  Business  Report 
1st  Place,  Class  E 


Metroland  Printing.  Publishing 
&  Distributing.  Ltd. 

The  Mississauga  News 

Mississauga,  ON 

BEST  COVER  DESIGN 

The  Mississauga  News  40th 

Anniversary 

3rd  Place,  Class  D 


Journal  Register  Company/ 

Independent  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Macomb  Daily 

Mt.  Clemens,  Ml 

BEST  ROP  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

2005  Preview  High  School 

Football 

1st  Place,  Class  F 
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LOCAL  Papers.  Local  news.  ;  loyal  Readers,  -your  Customers! 


ADVERTiSiNG 

^PROMOTIONS 


Journal  Community 
Publishing  Group 
Community  Newspapers,  Inc. 
New  Berlin,  Wl 

BEST  BUSINESS  PUBLICATION  OR 
BUSINESS  SPECIAL  SECTION 
Conozcanos  Milwaukee 
1st  Place,  Class  A 


The  SNA  Advertising  &  Promotions  Contest  recognizes  excellence  in  mar¬ 
keting,  advertising  and  promotions  from  community  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  contest  is  broken  down  Into  six  circula¬ 
tion  classes  -  four  non-daily  classes  and  two  daily  classes.  For  the  com¬ 
plete  winner's  list,  visit  www.suburban-news.org  and  click  on  contests. 


ThisWeek  Community 
Newspapers 
Worthington,  OH 
BEST  COVER  DESIGN 
Columbus  Parent 
1st  Place,  Class  D 


Cleveland  Jewish  Publication 
Company 

Ctaveland  Jewish  News 

Beachwood,  OH 

BEST  NEW  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING 

SECTION  IROP  ANO/OR  CLASSIFIED! 

Pampered  Pet  Tab 

3rd  Place,  Class  A 


Patuxent  Publishing  Company 
Howard  County  Times 
Columbia,  MD 
BEST  SINGLE  ROP  AD 
(TWO  OR  MORE  COLORS) 
Chesapeake  Home  — 12/22/05 
1st  Place,  Class  B 


Antelope  Valley 
Newspapers,  Inc. 
Antelope  Valley  Prees 
Palmdale,  CA 
BEST  SIGNATURE  PAGE 
OR  SIGNATURE  SECTION 
Thanksgiving  Scramble 
1st  Place,  Class  F 


Greater  Media  Newspapers 
NewS’Transcript 
Freehold,  NJ 

BEST  SINGLE  CLASSIFIED  AD 
(TWO  OR  MORE  COLORS) 

Curialle  Tree  Service 

3rd  Place,  Classes  A-0  Combined 


American  Community 
Newspapers,  LLC 
Monticallo  Times 
and  Shopper 
Eden  Prairie,  MN 
BEST  SIGNATURE  PAGE 
OR  SIGNATURE  SECTION 
Standing  Tall  in  Iraq 
2nd  Place,  Class  B 


•  1 

?  .sfc-  .gT  1 

(Foothills 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ALL  2006  WINNERS! 


For  a  complete  listing  of  all  awards  visit  wvvw.suburban-news.org 


Gannett  Company,  Inc. 

The  Obsarvar  ft  Eccentric 

Newspapers 

Livonia,  Ml 

BEST  ROP  ADVERTISING  SECTION 
Pink 

3rd  Place,  Class  D 


Shore  Publishing,  IXC 
The  Source 
Madison,  CT 

BEST  BUSINESS  PUBUCATION 
OR  BUSINESS  SPECIAL  SECTION 
Madison  Membership 
Directory  ft  Town  Guide 
3rd  Race,  Class  A 


Community  Newspaper 
Holdings,  Inc. 

The  Joplin  Globe 
Joplin,  MO 

BEST  CLASSIFIED  PROMOTION 
Online  Ad  Order 
Honorable  Mention,  Classes 
E-F  Combined 


Chesapeake  Publishing 
Company 
Cecil  Whig 
Elkton,  MD 

BEST  SINGLE  CLASSIFIED  AD 
(TWO  OR  MORE  COLORS) 

On  the  Waterfront  in  Autumn 
1st  Place,  Classes  E-F  Combined 


Brehm  Communications.  IncV 
Gold  Country  Media 
Auburn  Journal 
Auburn,  CA 

BEST  GENERAL  INTEREST 
PROMOTION  SPECIAL  SECTION 
Foothills  Magazine, 

Fall-Winter  05 

3rd  Place,  Classes  E-F 

Combined 


Q  GateHouse  Media,  Inc  People  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS.  6  'QTAL  AWARDS:  2 

O  Greater  Media  Newspapers  Press  Publicatons 

^OTAL  AWARDS  8  TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 

0  Holden  Larrdmark  Corporation  Q  Queens  Publishing/ 

total  AWARDS  4  TImesLedger  Newspapers 

Greenspun  Media  Group/HBC  4 

Publications,  Irrc  O  Recorder  Community 

TOTA_  AWARDS:  2  Newspapers 

O  Journal  Community  * 

Publishing  Group  Shaw  Newspapers 

'OTAL  AWARDS:  14  'OTAL  AWARDS:  2 

Q  Journal  Register  Company  (J)  Shore  Publishing,  UjC 

TO-AL  AWARDS:  66  'OTAL  AWARDS  7 

Q  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc  Small  Newspaper  Group/ 

'Otal  AWARDS:  35  Post  Bulletin  Company,  Hi 

Q  Metroland  Printing,  Publishing  total  awards:  i 

&  Distributing,  Ltd.  Sun  Newspapers 

total  AWARDS:  64  (Cleveland,  OH) 

Michael  Publishing  2 

'OTAL  AWARDS:  Sun-Tlmes  Media  Group 

©  NJN  Publishing  total  awards  2 

■  AWARDS  3  Swift  Newspapers 

Observer  Publishing  Company  2 

TOTAi  AWARDS:  ©  The  World  Company 

0  Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc  ^ 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2  0  ThlsWeelt  Community 

O  Patuxent  Publishing  Company  Newspapers 

total  awards,  13  'OTAl  awards  13 


©  American  Community 
Newspapers,  LLC 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  7 

©  American  Publishing 
Company,  IrK 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 

©  Antelope  Valley 
Newspapers,  Inc 

'OTAl  AWARDS:  9 

0  Black  Press,  LTD 

'OTAL  AWARDS:  25 

©  Brehm  Communications,  Inc/ 
Gold  Country  Media 

TOTAL  AWARDS.  7 

©  Capital  Gazette 
Communications 

TOTAL  AWARDS  3 

o  Chesapeake  Publishing 
Company 

'OTAl  AWARDS:  7 

0  Cleveland  Jewish 
Publication  Company 

'OTAl  AWARDS:  10 

0  Community  Newspaper 
Holdings,  Inc 

total  AWARDS  7 

Cox  Ohio  Publishing 

'OTAl.  AWARDS:  2 

©  Gannett  Company,  Inc 

'OTAl  awards  7 


GateHouse  Media,  IncJ 
Entarprise  NewsMedia,  LLC 
The  Patriot  Ledger 
&  The  Enterprise 
Quincy,  MA 

BEST  NEW  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING 
SECTION  IROP  AND/OR  CLASSIFIED) 
Live  More 
2nd  Place,  Class  F 


The  World  Company 
Lawrence  Journal-World 
Lawrence.  KS 
BEST  TEENAGER  OR  YOUNG 
PERSON'S  PUBLICATION 
NICHE  PRODUCT) 

Chalk 

2nd  Place,  All  Classes  Combined 


American  Publishing  Company.  Inc. 
St.  Louis  American 
St.  Louis.  MO 

BEST  BUSINESS  PUBUCATION  OR 
BUSINESS  SPECIAL  SECTION 
Salute  to  Business 
1st  Place,  Classes  C-0  Combined 


Recorder  Community 
Newspapers 

The  Bernardsville  News 

Bernardsville,  NJ 

BEST  SIGNATURE  PAGE  OR 

SIGNATURE  SECTION 

New  Years  Resolutions  2006 

1st  Place,  Class  A 


arent 


rhc  Reporter 


The  Suburban  Claasifiad 
Advartiaing  Network 
aponaorad  the 
2006  Advartiaing  ft 
Promotiona  Contaat 


NJN  Publishing 
The  Reporter 
Flemington,  NJ 
BEST  PUBUC  SERVICE/ 
COMMUNITY  EVENT  PROMOTION 
Operation  Shoebox  NJ  2005 
2nd  Place,  Class  C 


Capital  Gazatt(9  Communications 

The  Capital 

Annapolis.  MD 

BEST  SHOPPING  AREA 

PROMOTION  SPEQAL  SECTION 

Midnight  Madness 

1st  Place,  Classes  E-F  Combined 


Queens  Publishing/ 
TimesLedger  Newspapers 
Bayside  Times 
Bayside,  NY 
BEST  COVER  DESIGN 
Guide  to  Queens 
2nd  Place,  Class  C 


Holden  Landmark  Corporation 
Bay  State  Parent 
Holden,  MA 

BEST  PARENTING  PUBLICATION 
NICHE  PRODUCT) 

Bay  State  Parent  Magazine 
1st  Place,  All 
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Special  Advertising  Section 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  OP  AMERICA 


Local  Papers.  Local  news.  ;  loyal  Readers. 


YOUR  Customers: 


important  changes.” 

“In  the  end,  we  hope  to  have  the  largest  network  of 
community  newspaper  Web  sites  in  North  America.  We 
have  been  told  by  major  advertisers  that  such  a 
network  is  highly  desired.” 

The  SNA  Online  Network  is  essentially  a  one-stop 
operation  for  companies  that  want  to  reach  newspa¬ 
pers  across  North  America.  It  was  inspired  by  the 
impressive  success  of  the  Suburban  Classified  Ad 
Network  (SCAN),  which  allows  advertisers  to  reach 
many  newspapers  at  once. 

Through  the  online  network,  advertisers  can  con- 

1ST  Place  /  Newspaper  of  the  year 
GREEN  VALLEY  NEWS,  HENDERSON,  NV 

Non-Daiues,  Circulation  over  37,500 

Published  by:  Greenspun  Media  Group/HBC  Publications,  Inc. 

Brian  Greenspun,  Publisher 


tact  SNA  and  make  arrangements  to  place  their  ads  on 
the  Web  sites  of  participating  newspapers.  In  return,  the 
newspapers  agree  to  offer  one  rotating  home-page  ad 
or  six  run-of-site  ads. 

“We  have  over  200  Web  sites  signed  up  on  this  pro¬ 
gram,”  says  Al  Cupo,  SNA’s  vice  president  of  sales  and 
marketing.  “We’re  very  happy  with  that  number  at  this 
point.  We  thought  if  we  got  a  couple  hundred,  we’d  be 
doing  very  well.” 

In  total,  the  Web  sites  represent  526  newspapers 
and  provide  2  million  to  3  million  ad  impressions  per 
month  to  the  advertisers  who  take  part,  says  Deanna 
Lewis,  sales  manager  for  SCAN  and  the 
online  network. 

Participating  advertisers  have  includ¬ 
ed  hotels.com,  mortgage  information  site 
low.com,  college  and  university  informa¬ 
tion  site  degree.com,  and  online  phone 
company  vonage.com.  Each  is  clearly 
interested  in  reaching  the  upscale  families 
who  depend  on  community  and  suburban 
newspapers. 

The  network’s  growth  is  especially 
remarkable  considering  how  challenging 
the  online  advertising  market  has  been  for 
newspapers,  especially  those  that  are 
smaller  and  virtually  invisible  to  national 
ad  buyers. 

“The  whole  idea  is  that  we  are  not 
selling  advertisers  that  the  local  newspa¬ 
pers  would  be  able  to  reach  themselves,” 
Cupo  says.  “If  we’re  able  to  bring  in 
someone  like  low.com  or  degree.com, 
these  are  advertisers  that  just  don’t  place 
in  single  newspapers.  It’s  a  big  benefit  for 
the  papers  when  they  go  out  to  sell 
regionally  or  locally.” 

And  there’s  no  reason  to  worry  about 
competition:  The  network  doesn’t  sell  to 
advertisers  who  already  buy  space  in  the 
Web  sites  of  local  papers. 

There  are  plenty  of  benefits  for  adver¬ 
tisers  too.  They  save  time  by  not  needing 
to  contact  individual  publications. 

“It  would  take  forever  for  someone  to 
call  all  of  these  newspapers,”  says 
Deanna  Lewis,  sales  manager  for  the 
Suburban  Classified  Ad  Network  and  the 
SNA  Cniine  Network.  “The  online  network 
offers  convenient  billing  and  an  easy  way 


LAS  VEGAS-AREA  PAPERS  BET 
ON  GROWTH 


Just  25  years  ago,  there  was  barely  any¬ 
thing  —  or  anyone  —  in  the  area  just 
southeast  of  Las  Vegas.  Now,  it’s  one  of  the 
nation’s  fast-growing  areas,  with  the  city  of 
Henderson  alone  jumping  from  1 00,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  1990  to  250,000  now. 

The  towns  are  so  freshly  formed  that  it’s 
been  hard  for  actual  communities  to  devel¬ 
op.  But  there’s  good  news:  Local  weekly 
newspapers  are  ready  to  bring  people 
together. 

“We’re  on  the  ground  floor  of  developing  real 
communities,  and  it’s  really  exciting,”  says 
Bob  Edelman,  general  manager  of  HBC 
Publications.  “Our  mantra  is  local,  local,  local.  We’re  providing  news  that 
our  readers  can’t  get  anywhere  else.  It’s  all  about  home,  where  we  live,  not 
about  Iraq  or  Iran  or  Katrina.” 

SNA’s  judges  liked  what  they  saw.  They  named  the  Green  Valley  News, 
one  of  the  HBC  Publications  newspapers,  as  the  best  newspaper  in  the 
category  of  non-dailies  over  37,500  circulation.  The  paper  offers  an  “effec¬ 
tive  mix  of  hard  news  and  news-features  on  the  front  page,”  said  the 
judges,  who  called  it  “consistently  above  average,  presenting  its  readers 
with  a  solid,  reliable  and  attractive  packaging  of  the  week’s  news.” 

Edelman  says  the  Greenspun  family  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for 
creating  a  new  mission  for  the  newspapers:  to  create  communities  in  regions 
that  shared  little  other  than  a  name.  Thanks  to  the  Greenspuns,  the  once-tiny 
chain  recently  grew  to  eight  editions  and  a  circulation  of  about  235,000.  “Ten 
years  from  now,  some  of  these  areas  may  be  cities  like  Henderson,”  Edelman 
says.  And  HBC  Publications  will  be  ready  to  serve  them. 


GREEN  valley; 
XE\\"S  I 

Henderson  police  chief  sworn  in 


District  on  lookout  for  bus  driuTs 
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1st  Pljvce  /  Newspaper  of  the  year 

SOUTHEAST  MISSOURIAN,  CAPE  GIRARDEAU,  MO 

Daiues,  Circulation  under  30,000 

Published  by:  Rust  Communications  •  Jon  Rust,  Rex  Rust,  Publisher 

READERS  ‘SPEAK  OUT’  IN  SHOW-ME  STATE  DAILY 

If  you  pick  up  the  daily  newspaper  in  the  historic  river  city  of  Cape  Girardeau,  don’t  be 
surprised  if  there  isn’t  a  wire  story  until  page  eight  or  so. 

The  staff  at  the  Southeast  Missourian  knows  that  readers  care  most  about  what  happens  in 
their  own  neighborhoods.  Sure,  there’s  coverage  of  international  and  national  affairs,  but 
you’re  most  likely  to  read  about  local  issues. 

Considering  it’s  the  only  daily  newspaper  covering  its  region,  the  Southeast  Missourian  could 
easily  take  a  less  intensive  approach.  But  the  family  that  owns  the  newspaper  views  things 
differently.  “We  definitely  have  a  commitment  to  stewardship,”  says  Jon  K.  Rust,  who  runs 
Rust  Communications  with  his  brother  Rex.  “We  believe  the  newspaper  belongs  to  the 
community  and  plays  an  important  role  in  setting  the  tone  and  identity  of  the  community.” 


The  Southeast  Missourian,  which  has  a  circulation  of  about  20,000,  goes  about  its  mission  in  some  unusual  ways.  For  one 
thing,  it  holds  special  events,  like  a  recent  100th  anniversary  celebration  that  drew  about  7,000  people  to  its  offices  for  a 
day  of  music,  antique  cars  and  a  costume  contest.  On  the  newsroom  side  of  things,  there’s  a  local  editorial  every  day.  And 
the  paper  allows  about  30  people  a  day  to  anonymously  express  their  opinions  through  a  “Speak  Out”  feature. 


The  Southeast  Missourian  has  a  “strong  focus  on  the  local  issues  on  the  front  page  and  on  the  opinion  page,”  said  SNA 
judges  while  giving  the  award  for  best  newspaper  among  dailies  with  circulation  less  than  30,000.  “This  is  a  sophisticated, 
well  put-together  daily.” 


to  hit  the  community  newspaper  markets.”  they  share  something  in  common:  They  consistently 

For  more  information,  call  Deanna  Lewis  at  SNA  attend  the  classified  conferences,”  he  says.  “And  they 
Head-quarters,  (888)  486-2466.  attend  with  a  sense  of  ownership,  entrepreneurialism 

CLASSIFIED 
CONFERENCE  ALWAYS 
BREAKS  NEW 
GROUND 


As  vice  president  of  branch 
operations  and  media  rela¬ 
tions  for  Shaker  Recruitment 
Advertising  &  Communications, 
Jim  Holesha  has  plenty  of 
commitments  and  a  long  list  of 
conferences  to  choose  from. 
But  in  his  mind,  SNA’s  classi¬ 
fied  conferences  are  among  the 
very  best,  and  he  wouldn’t  miss 
one  for  the  world. 

“SNA  members  come  from 
diverse  markets,  city  to  rural 
and  everything  in  between.  But 


“Your  Door  to  the  Suburbs” 

U.S.  SUBURBAN  PRESS 

A  National  Newspaper  Network  that  delivers 
advertising  solutions  based  on  your  target  market. 

■  Dynamic  and  Innovative 

■  for  36  Years. 

^Illlllf  1-800-SUBURBS 

www.usspi.com 
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1st  Place  /  Newspaper  of  the  year 

DAILY  SOUTHTOWN,  TINLEY  PARK,  IL 

Dailies,  Circulation  over  30,000 

Published  by:  Sun  Times  News  Group/Hollinger  International,  Inc. 

Mike  Waters,  Publisher 

IN  THE  SECOND  CITY,  A  FIRST-RATE  SUBURBAN  DAILY 

he  south  side  of  Chicago  and  the  nearby  suburbs  run  the  gamut  from  wealthy  enclaves  to 
working-class  neighborhoods  to  middle-class  bedroom  communities.  But  they  all  share 
one  thing:  a  daily  newspaper  that  is  “relentlessly  local.” 

“We  are  a  full-service  newspaper,  but  our  emphasis  is  local  news,”  says  Mike  Waters, 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Daily  Southtown.  “We  provide  the  local  and  regional  news  that 
people  won’t  find  in  the  downtown  dailies.  That’s  our  niche.” 

But  local  news  doesn’t  just  mean  feature  stories  about  people  and  events,  although  they’re  a 
big  part  of  the  Daily  Southtown,  which  celebrated  its  100th  birthday  this  year.  Local  news  also 
means  hard-hitting  coverage  of  corruption. 

Recently,  the  41 ,000-circulation  newspaper  exposed  how  a  school  superintendent  embezzled  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Another  recent  series  uncovered  municipal  mismanagement. 

“We  have  a  reputation  as  being  an  aggressive,  enterprising  newspaper  and  we’re  proud  of  that,”  Waters  says. 
“We  strongly  believe  in  newspapers  being  community  watchdogs,  and  we  work  very  hard  to  keep  that  up.” 

But  the  Daily  Southtown  also  avoids  being  too  serious.  “You  can  maintain  that  watchdog  role  and  also  have  some  fun,” 
Waters  says.  “We  try  to  provide  some  entertainment  for  people  and  some  humor.” 

The  Daily  Southtown’s  blend  of  news  and  features  impressed  SNA  judges,  who  named  it  the  best  daily  newspaper  with 
a  circulation  over  30,000.  “A  well-written  and  well-edited  newspaper  that  does  a  good  job  of  relating  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  events  to  the  local  community,”  raved  the  judges,  who  applauded  its  “excellent  feature  stories”  and  strong  design. 


and,  often,  the  willingness  to  try  things  that  may  push  an  investment  for  us.”  According  to  him,  SNA’s  com- 
the  more  conservative  envelope  of  their  competitors.”  mitment,  passion  and  energy  “take  us  back  to  the  days 
Holesha  is  just  one  of  many  savvy  speakers  when  a  deal  was  a  handshake,  not  a  revenue  contract.” 
who  will  offer  their  expertise  to  colleagues  at  Perhaps  those  days  aren’t  quite  gone  after  all. 

the  SNA  Classified  Managers’  Conference:  Exploring 

Opportunities,  Challenges  &  Trends.  It  will  be  held  at  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
Chicago’s  Radisson  Hotel  and  Suites  Nov.  8-10.  REACH  SKYWARD 

Panelists  include  industry  leaders  and  highlights _ 

include;  a  half-day  devoted  to  online  opportunities, 

j  legal  issues  affecting  the  classified  department,  making  It  may  be  tougher  than  ever  to  find  and  retain  newspa- 

!  money  with  free  classifieds,  restructuring  the  classified  I  per  subscribers,  but  the  SNA  Circulation  Managers’ 

i  department  to  meet  customer  needs,  recruitment  Conference  is  up  to  the  challenge. 

agency  roundtable,  recruitment  outlook  2007,  the  Great  Every  year,  attendees  learn  about  new  strategies 
Idea  Session  and  much  more.  and  get  updates  from  colleagues  on  the  cutting  edge 

That’s  not  all:  As  always,  a  variety  of  exhibitors  will  of  innovation.  “You  really  get  a  good  mix  of  ideas,” 

be  on  hand  to  provide  valuable  insight  into  the  latest  says  Donald  Waterman,  vp  of  operations  and  circula- 

tools  and  technology  for  classified  managers.  The  SNA  tion  for  Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.  and  a  member  of  the 

classified  conferences  are  an  “unbelievable  value,”  conference  planning  committee.  “The  conference  is 

says  Deanna  Lewis.  “You  get  your  money’s  worth  10  really  well-put-together,  and  I  always  learn  something.” 

times  over  just  from  the  ideas  and  the  networking.”  With  an  eye  on  helping  circulation  managers  deal  with 

j  Holesha  puts  it  this  way:  “With  SNA,  it’s  not  a  cost.  It’s  current  challenges,  this  year’s  conference  will  be 
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held  from  Nov.  7-8  at  the  Radisson  Hotel  &  Suites  in 
Chicago. 

Among  the  highlights  will  be:  “How  to  Stay 
Motivated  in  the  Changing  World  of  Newspapers,”  find¬ 
ings  from  NAA’s  “Single  Copy  Study:  The  Power 
of  One,”  presentations  on  legal  issues,  targeted 
distribution,  effective  marketing,  and  the  power  of 
free  circulation;  updates  from  representatives  from 
major  audit  companies:  the  Great  Idea  Session;  and 
much  more. 

According  to  Waterman,  SNA  Circulation 
Managers’  Conferences  are  unique  because  they  offer 
more  diversity  of  conference  attendees.  “You  get  a  very 
good  mix  of  newspaper  sizes,”  Waterman  says. 
“They’re  not  all  metros,  and  they’re  not  all  very  small 
papers.  And  there  are  people  at  various  stages  of  their 
careers  —  you’ve  got  long-term  veterans  and  you’ve 
got  a  lot  of  people  who  are  up-and-comers.”  All  in  all, 
he  says,  “you  really  get  a  good  mix  of  ideas.” 


BOARD  MEMBERS 

SUPPORT  SNA»S  MISSION _ 

SNA  has  made  enormous  strides  over  the  past  six 
years,  especially  in  the  areas  of  membership,  new 
member  services,  and  marketing  to  major  and  national 
media  buyers.  And  much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  SNA’s 
board  of  directors,  a  dedicated  band  of  newspaper 
professionals  who  generously  donate  time  and  effort  to 
the  association.  “We  have  an  innovative,  forward-think¬ 
ing  board  of  directors  that  allow  us  to  take  risks,  start 
new  ventures  and  market  our  industry  like  no  one  else,” 
says  SNA  president  Nancy  Lane.  “It  is  absolutely 
refreshing  to  work  for  such  a  group  of  people.” 

In  2006,  board  members  approved  a  $250,000 
budget  for  the  association’s  marketing  efforts,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  top  priority  that  the  association  gives  to 
getting  its  messages  out.  Much  of  the  marketing  is 
directed  toward  promoting  suburban  and  community 


A  better  way  to  reach  Metro  Denver,,, 


MILE  HIGH  SUBURBAN  PRESS 


Mile  High  Suburban  Press  is 
Coloraodo’s  second  largest 
newspaper  buy. 

We  offer  better  educated  readers 
with  higher  household  incomes. 

Our  circulation  is  growing  and  we 
can  prove  it! 

Call  a  participating  member  today 
to  find  out  why  more  readers  are 
turning  to  community  newspapers  to 
make  their  buying  decisions. 
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SNA  BOARD  MEMBERS  SHARE  PASSION  FOR  THE  INDUSTRY 


“Research  continues  to  reinforce  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  value  of  suburban  and  community 
media.  SNA  has  become  the  gateway  through 
which  this  message  is  serving  to  transform 
our  industry.” 

Kirk  Davis,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 

CEO,  GateHouse  Media  Massachusetts.  Quincy,  MA 


“Our  company  finds  SNA  members  to  be  a  remarkably 
innovative,  high-quality,  hands-on  group.  They’re  a 
win-win-win  organization,  backed  by  serious  research  and 
an  outstanding  staff." 

Jon  K.  Rust,  Co-President 

Rust  Communications,  Cape  Girardeau,  MO 


“Suburban  and  community  newspapers  are 
prospering  because  they  have  found  a  place 
of  relevance  in  the  lives  of  our  readers.  The 
future  for  SNA  and  its  member  newspapers 
has  never  looked  brighter.” 

James  Mannarino,  First  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Group  President  and  Publisher 
The  Gazette,  Gaithersburg,  MD 

“SNA  has  a  commitment  to  our  communities, 
a  focus  on  our  customers,  and  a  focus  on 
service  —  all  done  with  the  energy  and  spirit  of 
an  entrepreneur.  I  love  it!” 


“I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  an  organization  that  presents 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  local  news  stories  each  day 
to  millions  of  Americans  and  Canadians  through  award¬ 
winning  community  newspapers  and  Web  sites.” 

Ryan  Duques,  Publisher 

Shore  Publishing  LLC,  Madison,  CT 

“Where  you  see  communities  working  together  and  sharing 
ideas,  you  find  strong  community  newspapers  at  work. 
SNA  remains  an  active  participant  in  the  bright  future  of 
community  journalism.” 

John  Humenik,  Publisher  &  Editor 

Lee  Enterprises,  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson,  AZ 


Jack  Robb,  Second  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board, 

Vice  President  of  Sales  &  Marketing 

Community  Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc.,  Birmingham,  AL 


“I  strongly  believe  that  the  community  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  thriving  today  because  of 
SNA’s  many  initiatives  over  the  years.” 

Stephen  Parker 

Treasurer  of  the  Board 
Publisher,  Recorder  Community  Newspapers,  Bemardsville,  NJ 


“Community  newspapers  are  the  best  source  for  staying 
informed  about  local  issues  and  events  that  affect  the  daily 
lives  of  individuals  and  the  communities  in  which  we  live.  I 
am  proud  to  help  support  the  community  newspaper 
mission.” 

Jim  Williams,  President  &  Publisher 
Heritage  Newspapers,  Journal  Register  Company, 

Southgate,  Ml 


“SNA  is  an  extremely  hardworking  organization  that  is 
dedicated  to  the  success  of  its  community  newspapers. 
Their  out-of-the-box  thinking  and  innovative  ideas  have 
helped  raise  awareness  of  the  value  of  suburban  products 
in  the  industry.” 

Cherie  Bryant,  Wee  President  &  General  Manager 
Antelope  Valley  Press,  Palmdale,  CA 

“SNA  represents  the  growth  segment  of  the  newspaper 
industry.  Innovative  and  in  touch  with  cheinging  readership 
trends,  SNA  has  provided  a  resource  for  members,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  industry  employees  to  stay  abreast  of  all  the 
changes  occurring.” 

Craig  Dennis 

Associate  Publisher  &  Director  of  Advertising 
The  Union/Nevada  County  Publishing  Company 
Grass  Valley,  CA 


“At  a  time  when  the  nation’s  daily  metropolitan  newspapers 
are  struggling  for  audience,  community  newspapers  seem 
to  be  thriving.  SNA  has  done  a  phenomenal  job  of  repre¬ 
senting  this  exciting  transition.” 

Dwight  Hanna,  Director,  Sales  and  Marketing 
Patuxent  Publishing  Company,  Columbia,  MD 


Other  SNA  board  members  include:  Betsy  Wilson,  Journal 
Register  Company,  Betty  Carr,  Metroland  Printing, 
Publishing  &  Distributing,  Gene  Carr,  American  Community 
Newspapers,  Larry  Green,  Sun  Times  News  Group,  Gay 
Nuttall,  Washington  Suburban  Press  Network,  Melanie 
Mathewson,  Evening  Post  Publishing  Company,  Andrew 
Langhoff,  Ottaway  Newspapers  and  John  Rung,  Northwest 
News  Group  of  Greater  Chicago. 


FOR  SNA'S  COMPLETE  MEDIA  BUYER  RESOURCE 
CENTER  VISIT  WWW.SNALOCALPAPERS.COM 
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Suburban  Markets  Deliver  ^ 
Your  Most  Valued  Customers 

•  Average  household  income  —  $74,600  with  30%  earning  over  $100,000 

•  83%  own  their  own  home 

•  41%  have  children  at  home 

•  7  out  of  10  have  post-secondary  education 

Customers  With  Strong  Purchasing  Power 

•  60%  plan  to  purchase  home  improvement  supplies  in  the  next  12  months 

•  56%  plan  to  purchase  electronics  in  the  next  12  months 

•  72%  plan  to  take  a  vacation  or  pleasure  trip  in  the  next  12  months 

Customers  That  Value  Their  Local  Newspaper 

•  8  out  of  10  read  the  advertising  circulars  delivered  with  their  paper 

•  62%  turn  to  their  local  paper  first  for  community/neighborhood  news 

•  51%  turn  to  their  local  paper  first  for  local  shopping  &  advertising  information 

•  Local  papers  beat  metro  dailies,  TV,  Internet  and  radio  by  a  substantial  margin  for 
all  things  considered  local  including  entertainment,  business  and  youth  sports. 
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SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  AMERICA 


For  more  information  including  a  free  copy  of  the  Fall  2006  SNA/Belden  research  report, 
call  Mike  Mall,  SNA's  Advertising  &  Membership  Relations  Director  at  (888)  486-2466. 

Local  r.APERS.  Local  news.  LovATKEADERsTr^^oU^U^^^E^ 
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Special  Advertising  Section 


Local  Papers.  Local  news.  Loyal  Readers.  A'our  Customers! 


newspapers  to  major  and  national  media  buyers.  Also 
in  2006,  the  board  approved  the  SNA/Belden 
research  project  with  a  price  tag  that  went  well  into 
six  figures. 

Looking  ahead,  the  board  will  meet  for  two  days  in 
January  2007  to  discuss  the  association's  future  and 
work  on  strategic  planning.  The  meeting  will  surely 
result  in  more  new  and  innovative  services  for  SNA 
members. 

SNA  will  also  mark  the  end  of  Kirk  Davis’s  extraor¬ 
dinary  term  as  chairman  of  the  board.  Davis  is  the 
CEO  of  GateHouse  Media  Massachusetts,  including 
the  former  Enterprise  NewsMedia  and  Community 
Newspaper  Company. 

Davis  worked  tirelessly  for  SNA  this  year,  traveling 
extensively  on  behalf  of  the  association,  meeting  with 
senior-level  executives  from  major  retailers  and 
advertising  agencies.  In  addition,  he  studied  gover¬ 


nance  issues,  and  the  SNA  board  now  is  up  to  speed 
on  current  practices  such  as  a  code  of  conduct  and 
conflict-of-interest  policy. 

“He  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  best  that  has 
ever  held  the  position  of  SNA  chairman,”  Lane  says. 
“Our  industry  owes  him  a  big  thank-you  for  his  many 
hours  of  service  over  the  past  year.” 
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Jobseekers  go  where  the  jobs  are.  Employers  advertise  where  the  job  seekers  go. 
SnagAJob.com  brings  thousands  of  part-time  and  hourly  job  listings  to  the  online 
classifieds  of  community  newspapers.  Most  from  national  employers  with  locations 
where  your  papers  are.  Our  listings  are  fully  integrated  with  yours  and  supported 
through  a  robust  help-wanted  platform  for  all  your  jobs.  To  find  out  how  we  can 
work  with  your  paper  contact:  Shawn  Boyer  at  804-236-9934  or 
sboyer@snag^ob.com 
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Your  online  partner  for  hourly  help-wanted  jobs 


©  2006  SnagAJob,  Inc. 
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There’s  new  thinking  in  distribution 
And  not  a  moment  too  soon. 
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Budget  pressures.  Scarce  resources.  Let  PCF  help. 

By  allowing  PCF  to  be  your  distribution  partner,  you’ll  be  able 
to  better  manage  your  costs,  stabilize  service,  and  leverage 
our  resources  and  technology  without  spending  your  own 
investment  dollars.  Then  you  can  focus  on  what  you  do  best: 
growing  your  business.  It’s  time  for  new  thinking. 

Call  1-877- PCF-6668  today  or  contact  us  at  www.pcfcorp.com. 


PCF 

The  Publisher's  Fortner 


THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  REASONS 

HOUSTON  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 


LIKE  NO  ONE 


[  SIX-HUNDRED  TWENTY-NINE  THOUSAND.  EIGHT  HUNDRED,  TO  BE  EXACT.  ] 


We'd  like  to  introduce  you  to  1 .3  million  of  our  closest  friends.  In  a  city  with  such  a  wide  world  of  diversity, 
how  do  you  know  you're  delivering  your  business’  message  to  the  people  that  matter  most  to  you?  Bring  it 
straight  to  their  doorsteps. 

Through  the  35  local  papers  of  Houston  Community  Newspapers,  your  business  has  the  flexibility  to  pinpoint 
one  area  of  town,  a  few  areas,  or  get  behind  the  full  weight  of  our  629,800  circulation. 

We've  got  the  right  credentials  to  get  your  foot  in  the  door  and  the  experience  to  ensure  a  good  impression. 
Bolster  your  business'  resume  with  presentation  that  connects  you  with  Houston's  growing  communities. 

Local  Matters^ 


HOUSTON 

COMMUNITY 

NEWSPAPERS 


Call  now  to  reserve  your  space  in  Houston's  strongest  group  of  newspapers. 
281.668.1100  •  www.hcnonline.com 


Trademark  Moxie 


Steve  Tuttle,  vice  president  of  communications 
for  laser  International  Inc.,  has  a  thick  file  he 
calls  "Bad  Headlines,"  and  this  is  his  favorite 
(or  least  favorite):  Taser-Toting  Felons  Top  Self- 
Defenders. 

laser,  of  course,  is  a  brand  of  stun  gun  that  has 
morphed  in  the  minds  of  many  reporters  and  editors 
into  a  term  that  can  stand  for  all  such  devices,  no 
matter  who  manufactures  them.  The  name  is  an 
acronym  for  Thomas  A.  Swift's  Electric  Rifle.  The 
device's  inventor  was  a  fan  of  the  Tom  Swift  stories, 
whose  hero  was  famous  for  using  his  mind — and  an 
electrical  rifle  that  wouldn't  kill— to  battle  crime. 

Given  the  controversy  surrounding  the  device's 
use,  and  the  fact  that  Taser  is  a  specific  brand  of 
stun  gun  with  its  own  set  of  registration  require¬ 
ments  and  extensive  built-in  tracking  methods, 
Tuttle  gets  extremely  frustrated  when  he  sees  that 
trademark  used  incorrectly  on  such  a  regular  basis. 
(Tuttle  states  that  worldwide,  of  the  crimes  noted  in 
the  media  that  the  company  is  aware  of, 
only  six  have  involved  the  actual  Taser-brand  device; 
the  company  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  four  of 
those  cases.) 

"We  are  a  tour  de  force  of  trademark  violations," 
he  says  ruefully.  "About  twice  a  week,  on  average, 
you  see  Taser  used  incorrectly  in  headlines  and  sto¬ 
ries.  If  one  paper  reports  it,  and  AP  picks  it  up,  we're 
in  a  world  of  hurt."  The  company  employs  a  person 
whose  sole  job— beginning  at  6  a.m.— is  to  search 
the  media  for  trademark  violations  and  any  crimes 
listed  as  "Taser  types."  She  then  sends  out  notices 
asking  for  a  correction.  Egregious  violations  get  sent 
to  the  legal  department,  and  the  communications 
department  often  follows  up  as  well. 

Tuttle  himself  has  logged  quite  a  few  hours 
researching  whether  crimes  headlined  as  involving  a 
Taser  device  actually  involved  a  Taser  brand  of  stun 
gun.  This  usually  entails  tracking  down  a  detective. 
"[It's]  not  something  you  can  settle  within  hours," 
he  says.  "It's  an  ongoing  nightmare.  We  have  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  trademark,  of  course,  but  most  people  don't 


have  to  worry  about  their  product  being  used  in  a 
crime." 

He  notes  that  most  of  the  time  his  calls  are  not 
returned.  "Then  we  go  to  the  letter  from  the  general 
counsel.  We  try  to  get  at  least  the  headline  correct¬ 
ed.  I  can't  change  the  newspaper  print  version — who 
reads  the  corrections  there  anyway? — but  I  can 
change  the  electronic  version,  and  it  isn't  tomorrow's 
fish  wrap." 

Though  editors  and  reporters  may  find  a  compa¬ 
ny's  zealous  efforts  to  monitor  a  trademark's  usage 
merely  annoying,  trademark  protection  is  serious 
business.  When  a  trademark  migrates  away  from  its 
function  as  an  adjective  (trademarks  are  always 
adjectives)  that  identifies  a  specific  product  or  serv¬ 
ice,  and  gradually  becomes  in  the  public  mind  the 
actual  product  itself— think  Kleenex  for  all  paper 
tissues— the  stage  is  set  for  "genericide."  That's 
when  the  trademark  falls  from  lofty  uppercase  status 
and  becomes  a  commonplace  noun.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  Kitty  Litter  cat-box  filler  and  the  Escalator 
moving  stairway. 

But  it  took  58  years  for  escalator,  trademarked  in 
1899,  to  officially  become  a  generic  term.  In  the  age 
of  viral  marketing,  brands  are  far  more  vulnerable. 
This  year,  "google"  entered  Merriam-Webster's 
Collegiate  Dictionary  as  a  verb,  just  eight  short  years 
since  its  launch.  However,  in  defining  the  term,  the 
online  version  of  the  dictionary  does  note  its  true 
function  as  a  trademarked  adjective:  "To  use  the 
Google  search  engine  to  obtain  information  about  [a 
person  or  thing]  on  the  worldwide  Web."  And  Google 
has  been  especially  active  in  sending  out  letters 
apprising  newspapers  of  the  correct  usage  for  its 
very  alive  trademark. 

As  Google  notes  in  an  e-mail  from  Rose  Hagan, 
senior  trademark  counsel  for  the  company:  "Google 
takes  active  steps  to  protect  our  brand,  such  as  edu¬ 
cating  the  media  and  the  public  about  the  proper  use 
of  our  trademarks,  maintaining  our  portfolio  of 
trademark  registrations  around  the  world,  policing 
use  of  our  trademarks  by  third  parties,  ensuring 
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that  our  partners  and  the  public  follow  our 
branding  guidelines  (located  at  http://www. 
google.com/permissions/guidelines.html),  and  if 
needed,  engaging  in  arbitration  or  litigation  to 
enforce  our  trademark  rights." 

The  company  "has  to  be  even  more  vigilant 
now,"  notes  Kevin  G.  Smith,  a  partner  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual  property  firm  Sughrue  Mion  in  Washington, 
D.C.  "I  don't  think  they're  in  any  great  danger  of 
being  genericized,  but  key  to  making  sure  it  never 
happens  is  an  enforcement  program.  Then  if  anybody 
ever  attacks  their  mark,  they  have  a  defense  that 
they  were  trying  to  police  it.  Historically,  the 
marketing  department's  goals — making  the  brand 
popular  enough  to  become  a  household  name — are 
the  legal  department's  nightmare." 
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SPAM 


One  is  annoying. 
One  is  delidous.  One 
is  the  bane  oF  e-mail 
users  worldwide.  One 
is  enjoyed  for  break¬ 
fast,  lunch,  and  dinner  all 
around  the  globe.  So  please 
take  notice  that  SPAM®  is  no  longer 
called  'luncheon  meat"  and  should  always  have 
capital  letters  and  be  followed  by  the  ®  symbol. 
And  to  avoid  confusion  due  to  the  many  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  our  favorite  food,  please  refer  to 
the  entire  product  line  as  the  SPAM®  Family  of 
Products.  Let^s  work  together  to  keep  this 
American  tradition  pure  for  future  generations  to 
come.  How  could  we  deprive  them  of  such  joy? 
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Marc  E.  Ackerman,  a  New  York-based  partner  at 
the  White  &  Case  law  firm  and  a  specialist  in  United 
States  trademark  law,  has  himself  contacted  a  dictio¬ 
nary's  publisher  when  a  client's  trademark  was  used 
in  a  generic  manner.  "We  talked  to  the  editor  of  the 
dictionary  responsible  for  the  entry  and  pointed  out 
that  nine  other  dictionaries  use  the  term  'trademark' 
when  referring  to  this  word.  The  editor  was  good 
about  it  and  changed  it."  He  notes  that  Xerox  has 
been  successful  at  "rescuing"  its  trademark  by  a  vig¬ 
orous  campaign  to  stop  people  from  misusing  its 
name.  (One  ad  advised  people  that  "when  you  use 
'xerox'  the  way  you  use  'aspirin,'  we  get  a  headache." 
Yes,  aspirin  was  once  a  trademarked  adjective  for 
acetylsalicylic  acid.) 

Many  companies  publish  guidelines  for  use  of 
their  trademark  right  on  their  Web  sites,  including 
Google,  Starbucks,  Taser,  Lego  and  Bluetooth.  "The 
biggest  misuse  I  see  in  the  media  is  misspelling  the 
word  or  using  it  as  a  noun:  'Send  it  as  a  Bluetooth,"' 
says  Lindsay  Puett,  membership  programs  manager 
for  Bluetooth  Special  Interest  Group.  "We're  trying  to 
protect  it  so  it  doesn't  face  the  problems  of  a 
Kleenex  or  Xerox.  Several  different  countries  have 
asked  if  it's  generic." 


TRADEMARK  SAVVY 

Bill  Walsh,  copy  editor  at  the  Washington  Post  who 
also  runs  a  Web  site  called  The  Slot:  A  Spot  for 
Copy  Editors  (www.theslot.com).  has  little 
patience  for  what  he  calls  the  "moronic  genericization" 
of  trade  names.  Along  with  the  now-familiar  abuses  of 
Kleenex  and  Xerox,  he  cites  in  a  recent  column  such 
new  offenses  as  "hotmail"  for  any  free  e-mail  service 
and  the  use  of  "a  pottery  barn/retail  look"  in  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  publication.  Walsh  says,  "Do  these 
people  think  this  phrase  refers  to  a  time-honored 
tradition  of  storing  pottery  in  barns?" 

When  asked  what  general  advice  he  gives 
reporters  and  editors  on  trademark  usage,  Walsh 
replies  via  e-mail:  "I  think  there's  a  sensible 
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middle  ground  between  casually  using  'kleenex' 
and  'xerox'  and  'coke'  without  capital  letters  and 
putting  the  trademark  symbol  and  the  words  'flying 
disc  product'  after  'Frisbee.'  The  capital  letters,  to 
me,  are  key." 

He  explains  that  it  makes  sense  to  say  "a  Band- 
Aid  solution"  to  a  problem,  because  you  can't  very 
well  say,  "adhesive-bandage  solution."  But  since 
there's  no  such  word  as  the  lowercased  "band- 
aid" — it's  purely  a  marketing  invention,  not  a 
descriptive  term— you  capitalize  the  trademark  and 
use  it  with  a  noun.  "Don't  forget  that  dictionaries 
are  being  descriptive  when  they  tell  you  that 
'rollerblade'  is  just  fine  without  the  capital  letter  in 
a  reference  to  in-line  skates,"  says  Walsh.  "Some 
day  'rollerblade'  will  go  the  way  of  'aspirin'  and 
'thermos,'  but  as  a  copy  editor.  I'm  duty-bound  not 


to  help  that  process  along." 

So  prepare  to  learn  the  basics  of  trademark 
usage,  so  that  you  will  not  be  a  contributor,  howev¬ 
er  unwitting,  to  the  extinction  of  a  company's  care¬ 
fully  nurtured  and  promoted  trademark. 

The  Rules 

Trademarks  can  take  some  surprising  forms,  but 
fundamentally  they  all  have  the  same  function:  to 
identify  a  unique  product  or  service  and  make  it 
stand  out  from  all  the  others  in  the  marketplace. 
Trademarks  can  be: 

a  word:  Palm  (personal  and  handheld  computers) 
a  symbol:  The  smiley  face,  for  example.  That  ubiq- 


FedEx^  Is  Not  Synonynious 
With  Overnight  or  Express  Shipping 


That's  why  you  can't  FedEx  your 
package.  FedEx®  is  not  a  noun, 
verb,  adverb  or  even  a  participle. 

It  is  an  adjective  and  identifies  our 
unique  brand  of  shipping  services. 
So  if  you  want  to  send  a  package 


overnight,  ask  for  FedEx®  delivery 
services.  Help  us  protect  our  marks. 
Ask  us  before  you  use  them,  use 
them  correctly,  and,  most  of  all,  only 
ask  for  FedEx®  delivery  services. 

fedex.com 


I  2005  FedEx. 
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uitous  and  seemingly  very  American  yellow  symbol 
for  happiness  is  at  the  center  of  a  global  trademark 
dispute  between  Wal-Mart  stores  and  a  London-based 
company  run  by  the  son  of  a  French  former  journalist 
who  says  he  conceived  the  symbol  as  a  way  to 
combat  the  Gallic  penchant  for  seeing  the  bleak  side 
of  life.  In  1971  when  the  owner  of  France-Soir  news¬ 
paper  was  seeking  a  way  to  highlight  the  good  news 
in  the  world  to  its  readers,  Franklin  Loufrani,  then  a 
business  consultant  to  the  paper,  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  putting  a  smiley  face  next  to  more  upbeat 
stories.  The  campaign's  inaugural  appearance  was  a 
smiley  face  in  the  "o"  of  France-Soir  and  took  off  from 
there,  with  newspapers  outside  of  France  joining  in. 
Eventually  Loufrani  licensed  the  smiley  face  to 
hundreds  of  companies  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  began 
an  effort  to  promote  the  symbol  in  the  United  States. 
Wal-Mart  is  opposing  Smiley  World's  trademark 


application  in  the  United  States,  and  a  ruling  was 
expected  this  summer. 

design:  The  Coca-Cola  bottle 

slogan:  "Never  underestimate  the  power  of  a 
woman,"  for  Ladies  Home  Journal 

sound:  The  closing  bell  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
(the  trademark  registered  was  actually  issued  for  "a 
brass  bell  tuned  to  the  pitch  D.. .struck  nine  times  at 
a  brisk  tempo");  the  sound  of  a  duck  quacking  the 
word  "AFLAC"  for  insurance  underwriting  services 

color:  The  canary  yellow  of  Post-It  notes  (a  trade¬ 
mark  of  the  3M  company) 

name:  Giorgio  Armani;  Vera  Wang 


There  are  two  addition¬ 
al  types  of  trademarks  that 
may  be  less  obvious  to  the 
uneducated  editorial  eye: 

Collective  marks:  These 
indicate  membership  in  a 
group  association  where 
only  members  of  that 
group  or  organization  are 
entitled  to  use  the  collec¬ 
tive  mark,  such  as  AAA 
auto  club  services  and  the 
United  Way  system  of  vol¬ 
unteers,  contributors  and 
local  charities. 

Certification  marks:  These 
alert  you  that  a  product  or 
service  meets  a  certain 
standard  or  is  of  a  regional 
origin,  such  as  Vidalia 
onions. 
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Whether  you’re  ninning, 
skiing,  hiking  or  writing, 
if  you  use  G0BJ)-TEX*  fabric 
correctly,  we’ll  all  feel 
comfortable. 

GORE-TEX*  fabric  is  the  original  waterproof/breathable 
fabric  that  revolutionized  the  outdoor  sportswear  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it’s  now  used  in  many  industrial  and  medical 
applications,  too. 

GORE-TEX  should  never  stand  alone.  Always  use  it 
to  modify  a  noun,  such  as  GORE-TEX*  fabric,  GOfe-TEX* 
gloves,  GORE-TEX*  outerwear. 

Your  comfort  is  what  our  remarkable  fabric  is  all 
about.  So  please  keep  us  comfortable  by  using  our 
trademark  correctly. 

GORE-TEX*  is  a 

registered  trademark  of 
W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 


OmCtw  Technologies 
MtxMwide 


A  NOTE  OF  INFORMATION  AND  ENTREATY 
TO  FASHION  EDITORS.  ADVERTISERS. 
COPYWRITERS  AND  OTHER 
WELL-INTENTIONED  MIS-USERS  OF 
OUR  CHANEL  NAME. 


CHANEL  was  a  designer,  an  extraordinary  woman  who  made 
a  timeless  contribution  to  fashion. 

CHANEL  is  a  perfu  me. 

CHANEL  is  modern  elegance  in  couture,  ready-to-wear, 
accessories,  watches  and  fine  jewelry. 

CHANEL  is  our  registered  trademark  for  fragrance,  cosmetics, 
clothing,  accessories  and  other  lovely  things. 

Although  our  style  is  justly  famous,  a  jacket  is  not  ‘a  CHANEL  jacket’ 
unless  it  is  ours,  and  somebody  else’s  cardigans  are  not  ‘CHANEL  for 
now.’ 

And  even  if  we  are  flattered  by  such  tributes  to  our  fame  as  ‘Chanel-issime, 
Chanel-ed,  Chanels  and  Chanel-ized’,  PLEASE  DON’T.  Our  lawyers 
positively  detest  them. 

We  take  our  trademark  seriously. 

Merci, 


CHAN  EL,  Inc 


THE  BASICS  OF  CORRECT 
TRADEMARK  USAGE 

Set  them  apart:  Use  initial  capital  letters  or  all  capi¬ 
tal  letters  to  make  trademarks  stand  out  from  any  sur¬ 
rounding  text.  You  can  also  use  boldface  or  italicized 
fonts,  or  place  quotation  marks  around  the  trademark. 


Think  adjective:  Trademarks  are  always  adjectives 
and  require  a  noun  to  follow  them.  You  want  to 
request  Cremora  nondairy  coffee  creamer,  not  just 
Cremora.  Obviously,  that  means  trademarks  can't  be 
used  as  verbs,  either.  For  example,  "She  got  a  Botox 
injection,"  not  "She  got  Botoxed."  Google  Inc.  offers 
some  helpful  examples  of  correct  usage  for  reporters, 
as  shown  in  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  letter  sent 
by  one  of  its  trademark 
lawyers  to  Washington  Post 
writer  Frank  Ahrens  (who 
had  written  a  story  noting 
that  "google"  had  "taken 
its  place  alongside  the 
handful  of  proper  nouns 
that  have  moved  beyond 
a  particular  product  to 
become  descriptors  of 
an  entire  sector — generic 
trademarks"): 

Appropriate:  "I  ran  a 
Google  search  to  check  out 
that  guy  from  the  party." 

Inappropriate:  "I  goo¬ 
gled  that  hottie." 

Pluralize  the  noun,  not 
the  trademark:  You  can 
notice  the  prevalence  of 
Dumpster  trash  containers, 
not  Dumpsters. 

Pay  attention  to  posses- 
sives:  Do  not  modify  a 
trademark  from  its  posses¬ 
sive  form:  She  wore  Levi's 
jeans,  not  Levi  jeans.  And 
don't  make  a  trademark 
possessive:  The  latest  in 


CAR-FRESHNER®  is  i  registered  trademark  and  a  brand  n^e 
for  high-quality  products  made  by  CAR-FRESHNER  Corporation. 
So,  calling  any  air  freshener  a  "car-freshner",  "car  freshener" 
or  "car-freshener"  would  be  using  our  trademark  incorrectly; 


The  air  freshener  shown 
here,  for  example,  is  a 
CAR-FRESHNER®  brand 
Little  Tree®  air  freshener.  You 
can  call  it  the  "Little  Tree". 
Please  don't  call  it  a 
"Christmas  tree  air  freshener". 


Only  use  CAR-FRESHNER  by  itself  when  you're  referring  to 
our  company.  Otherwise,  only  use  it  to  describe  our  products, 
such  as  our  CAR-FRESHNER®pump  sprays. 

We  ask  that  you  spell  CAR-FRESHNER®  in  all  capital  letters, 
but  never  with  an  "s"  on  the  end. 


Please  help  us  keep  the  CAR-FRESHNER® 
trademark  a  symbol  of  quality! 


The  Tree  design.  Car-Frksiintji.  Lnru-.  Tru.  and  Lnru.  TRKhS  arc  registered  iradcmarks  of  Julius  Simann  Ltd  C  2006  by  Julius  SlifTuinn  Ltd 
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TRADEMARK  MOXIE 


The  term  REALTOR*  is  a  registered  trademark 
that  identifies  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  REALTORS!  It's  the  world's  largest  trade 
association,  made  up  of  over  1.2  million  members 
who  have  chosen  to  complete  mandatory, 
on-going  ethics  training  and  pledge  to  do  business 
according  to  a  strict  Code  of  Ethics.  All  agents 
would  like  to  make  that  claim,  but  not  all  real  estate 
agents  are  REALTORS!  To  correctly  be  referred 
to  as  a  REALTOR!  a  real  estate  agent  must  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  REALTORS! 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  REALTORS* 


REALTOR* 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Chanel  clothing,  not  Chanel's  latest  clothing. 

Let  them  be:  Never  modify  trademarks  from  their 
original  forms  with  hyphens,  abbreviations  or  any 
other  alteration. 

TRADEMARK  RESOURCES 

INTA — The  International  Trademark  Association 
compiles  a  Trademark  Checklist  that  has  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000  U.S.  registered  trademarks  with  their 
generic  terms.  It's  available  on  the  association's 
Web  site,  www.inta.org  (click  on  "Information 
Publishing"),  or  in  a  printed  version  for  $15. 
INTA's  Trademark  Hotline,  (212)  768-9886,  answers 
questions  from  the  media  weekdays  between  2  p.m. 


and  5  p.m.  EST.  You  can  also  e-mail  queries  to 
tmhotline@inta.orq. 

USTPO — You  can  check  trademark  status  at  the 
United  States  Patent  and  Trade  Office  Web  site, 
http://www.uspto.qov/  (click  on  "Search 
Trademarks").  A  recent  search  for  "iPod"  netted  28 
hits:  21  "live"  with  a  "live"  trademark  status  and  7 
"dead."  The  site  obviously  hopes  to  educate  future 
editors,  publishers  and  citizens  in  general  with  its 
"Kids  Pages,"  where  kids  are  invited  to  listen  to  such 
trademarked  sounds  as  the  Pillsbury  Dough  Boy's 
giggle. 


It’s  just  not  BOTOX* 
without  the  ®. 


The  ®  after  BOTOX®  Cosmetic  means  it’s  a 
registered  trademark  of  Allergan,  Inc. 
ot  a  nickname.  Or  a  generic  term  for  other  botulinum  toxins. 
It’s  the  BOTOX*  you  and  your  patients  trust. 

And  the  one  we  trust  you’ll  always  use  with  an  ® . 


Botox* 

— Cosmetic 

Botulinum  Toxin  Type  A 


ALLERCAIM  ©2004  Alletgan,  kR,  Irvine,  CA  92612  90TOX  Isa  legend  tndmierit  of  Allergan,  Inc.  «Mw.botox.com  0408246 
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Does  your  publication  pass  the 

ACID 


test  when  referencing  a  trademark? 

ODJECTIVE 

A  mark  should  always  be  used  as  an  adjective 

OONSISTENT 

A  mark  should  be  represented  the  same  way  each  time 

ODENTIFICATION  or  STATUS 

A  mark  should  always  be  identified  as  such 

OISTINCTIVE 

A  mark  should  always  be  distinouished  from 


IISTINCTIVE 

A  mark  should  always  be  distinguished  from 
surrounding  text 


The  International  Trademark  Association  (INTA)  can 
help  make  sure  you  do. 

As  the  preeminent  source  of  trademark  information,  INTA 
offers  a  variety  of  resources  to  help  your  publication  use 
\  \  the  most  accurate  information  available. 

Media  representatives,  journalists  and  editors  can: 

Receive  reliable  answers  to  trademark  proper  use  questions 
through  INTA’s  Trademark  Hotline,  by  emailing 
tmhotline@inta.org  or  calling  +1-212-768-9886  Monday  -  Friday, 
2:00  p.m.  -  5:00  p.m  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

www.inta.org/go/tmhotline 

Use  INTA’s  Trademark  Checklist  to  verify  the  spelling  and  proper 
use  of  approximately  3,000  U.S.  registered  trademarks. 

www.inta.org/go/tmchecklist 

Refer  to  INTA’s  A  Guide  to  Proper  Trademark  Use  for  the 
Media  and  Public  for  a  concise,  easy-to-understand  summary  of 
the  basic  guidelines  for  proper  use  of  trademarks,  specifically 
designed  for  the  media  and  the  public. 

www.inta.org/go/tmbrochures 

To  learn  more  about  how  INTA  can  assist  you,  to  view  a  free 
version  of  the  Trademark  Checklist  or  Guide  to  Proper  Trademark 
Use,  or  to  purchase  print  versions,  visit 
www.inta.org/go/catalog  or  contact: 

International  Trademark  Association 

655  Third  Avenue,  1 0th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  1 001 7 

+1-212-768-9887 

www.inta.org 


INTA 


international  Trademark  Association 

Representing  Trademark  Owners  Since  1878 


Baseball  reporters  now  admit  that  for  too  many 
years  they  gave  steroid  users  a  free  pass 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


Tt  wasn’t  a  particularly  long  story.  The  730-word  piece 
by  sportswriter  Bob  Nightengale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
July  15,  1995,  included  no  flashy  graphics  or  leaked  docu¬ 
ments.  But  what  it  said  turned  out  to  be  both  groundbreaking 
and  foreshadowing:  Steroids  had  become  both  common  and 
acknowledged  in  Major  League  Baseball. 

Three  years  before  an  AP  reporter  found  a  bottle  of  androstenedione 
in  slugger  Mark  McGwire  s  locker,  seven  years  before  former  MVP  Ken 
Caminiti  would  admit  he  had  regularly  used  steroids,  and  nine  years 
before  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  would  disclose  that  Barry  Bonds 
and  Jason  Giambi  had  revealed  steroid  use  in  grand  jury  testimony, 
Nightengale  got  the  word  out. 

In  his  piece,  the  sportswriter  —  now  with  USA  Today  —  quoted 
several  major  league  general  managers  on  and  off  the  record  who 
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admitted  that  steroids  were  part  of  the 
game.  Several  players  who  spoke  to  him 
urged  that  testing  be  implemented  to  weed 
out  suspicions.  “We  all  know  there’s  steroid 
use,  and  it’s  definitely  becoming  more  pre\'a- 
lent,”  San  EHego  Padres  general  manager 
Randy  Smith  told  the  reporter.  “The  ball¬ 
players  all  know  the  dangers  of  it,  we  preach 
it  every  year.” 

But  instead  of  sparking  a  wave  of  foUow- 
up  articles  or  investigations  to  ferret  out 
the  details  of  steroid  use  in  baseball  — 
who  was  using  it,  where  it  came  from, 
what  it  did  to  the  body  —  sportswriters 
essentially  left  the  stoiy  alone.  For 
several  years,  even  through  the  home 
run  derby  summer  of 1998  when 
McGwire  and  Sammy  Sosa  shattered 
the  long-held  6l-dinger  mark,  barely 
a  word  was  printed  about  the  illegal 
substances  that  were  likely  helping  to 
boost  home  runs  and  endangering 
long-term  health. 

“The  bottom  line  is,  we  were 
nowhere  on  it,”  says  Howard  Brv  ant, 
w  ho  covered  baseball  during  the  late 
1990s  and  the  first  part  of  this  decade 
for  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News 
and  the  Boston  Herald,  and  now  tracks 
football  for  The  Washington  Post. 

“It  was  too  eas\’  to  ignore  what  was 
happening  —  and  we  did  ignore  it.” 
Adds  Jeff  Pearlman,  a  former  baseball 
writer  for  Sports  Illustrated,  “I  think 
w  e  just  blew  it.” 

More  than  a  dozen  current  and  for¬ 
mer  baseball  writers  and  their  editors 
spoke  with  E^P  about  the  often  shoddy 
job  sports  reporters  did  on  the  steroid 
scandal  in  baseball,  which  now'  appears 
to  date  back  almost  20  years.  Most  of 
them  admit  that  those  covering  the  sport 
either  ignored  or  failed  to  properly  look 
into  the  growing  epidemic,  which  many 
say  was  prompting  rumors  and  specula¬ 
tion  as  far  back  as  the  mid  1980s. 

“I  think  all  of  us  wish  now  that  we 
had  pushed  heuxler,”  sa\"s  Tom  Jolly,  sports 
editor  at  The  New  York  Times.  “I  suspect  we 
w'eren’t  as  well-informed  about  the  whole 
thing  as  w  e  are  now.” 

Ken  Rosenthal,  an  analyst  for  FoxSports. 
com  and  a  former  baseball  writer  for  The 
Sun  in  Baltimore,  agrees.  “In  hindsight,  I 
screwed  up,”  he  says  about  his  failure  to  get 
at  the  steroid  issue,  especially  during  the 
1998  home  run  chase.  “That  is  our  greatest 
sin,  e.xtolling  these  gu>s  as  something  more 
than  they  were.  Some  of  us  had  a  feeling  that 
something  was  amiss.  We  are  more  guiltv' 
of  making  McGwire  and  Sosa  into  heroes 
when  they  weren’t.” 
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Tracy  Ringolsby 
of  Denver's 
Rocky  Mountain 
News  covers  a 
Colorado  Rockies 
home  game  at 
Coors  Field.  He 
says  signs  of 
players  looking 
for  extra  medical 
help  date  back  to 
the  late  1970s, 
when  pitchers 
sought  dimethyl 
sulfoxide  to  help 
heal  inflamed 
arms. 


Now,  in  2006,  the  scandal  has  blown 
wide  open.  With  the  BALCO  case  drawing 
attention  to  Bonds  and  Giambi,  last  years 
congressional  hearings,  and  subsequent 
increased  testing  either  implicating  or 
heightening  suspicions  about  McGwire, 

Sosa,  Rafael  Palmeiro  and  others  —  as  well 
as  an  ongoing  internal  inquiry  by  Major 
League  Baseball  —  the  story  has  swelled  into 
a  regular  beat  for  several  writers.  In  some 
ways,  the  revelations  about  steroid  use  and 
other  performance-enhancing  substances 
have  forever  changed 
the  way  baseball  and 
most  sports  are  cov¬ 
ered,  reporters  say. 

With  each  new  amaz¬ 
ing  accomplishment 
—  from  bicy^cling  to 
track  &  field  — 
those  on  the  beat 
are  forced  to  raise 
the  issue  of  what 
substance,  if  any,  the 
athlete  being  praised 
might  have  used. 

One  key  test  will 
be  the  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame,  with 
McGwire’s  name  this 
year  appearing  on 
the  ballot  that  goes 
to  more  than  700 
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WTiters  (see  sidebar,  page  46).  Many  of  those 
veteran  sports  scribes  say  they  will  not  vote 
for  McGwire  this  year,  noting  his  alleged 
steroid  use  as  the  prime  reason.  “I  think  he 
cheated;  he’s  out,”  says  Jon  Heyman,  a  long¬ 
time  baseball  beat  writer  ior  Newsday  who 
now  writes  for  ESPN.com.  “We  don’t  know'  if 
he  would  have  done  it  without  steroids.” 

Strike  one 

Steve  Wilstein  had  been  covering  sports 
for  nearly  27  years  when  he  stepped  into  the 
clubhouse  at  Busch 
Stadium  in  St.  Louis 
one  day  during  the 
summer  of  1998.  An 
Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter  at  the  time, 
Wilstein  was  w’orking 
on  a  story  about 
McGwire,  the  Cardi¬ 
nals  first  baseman 
who  was  in  the  midst 
of  what  would  turn 
out  to  be  his  best 
home  run  season 
ever,  ending  with  70 
long  balls  and  passing 
the  previous  mark  set 
by  New  York  Yankee 
Roger  Maris. 

Waiting  by 
McGwire’s  locker  for 


the  slugger  to  come  back  from  the  shower, 
Wilstein  saw  the  now'-famous  bottle  of 
testosterone-boosting  androstenedione  in  his 
locker.  He  asked  McGwire  about  it.  The  slug¬ 
ger  said  he  used  it,  it  was  not  banned,  and  he 
was  not  ashamed.  A  week  later,  Wilstein  put 
the  information  in  the  middle  of  his  story. 
Eventually,  he  found  doctors  who  said  the 
stuff  caused  heart  problems  and  had  been 
banned  by  the  NFL,  the  NCAA,  and  the 
International  OK-mpic  Committee. 

But  then  a  funny  thing  happened:  Instead 
of  being  praised  for  discovering  a  question¬ 
able  act  by  a  baseball  star  in  the  middle  of  a 
record-breaking  season,  Wilstein  was  vilified. 
Other  sportswriters  didn’t  pick  up  the  story 
or  dig  into  what  McGwire  or  Sosa  were  using 
as  they  pursued  the  historic  home  run  mark. 
“After  I  reported  it,  people  still  didn’t  want  to 
believe  it,  and  it  was  so  important,”  Wilstein, 
recently  retired,  tells  E&P.  “It  may  be  that 
‘andro’  w'as  not  the  only  thing  he  was  doing. 

It  probably  put  a  little  pressure  on  other 
baseball  writers  because  it  threatened  the 
sport  they  loved  and  required  them  to  write 
about  something  that  they  probably  did  not 
want  to  write  about.” 

Other  sportswriters  and  former  beat 
reporters  agree  that  the  1998  home  run 
chase,  which  culminated  in  both  McGwire 
and  Sosa  surpassing  the  previous  6l  mark, 
had  many  looking  the  other  way.  Several  of 
those  who  were  on  the  beat  at  the  time  recall 
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Mark  McGwire’s  1998  home  run  chase  did  not 
get  enough  steroid  scrutiny,  some  writers  admit. 
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that  it  was  such  a  feel-good  story  for  baseball, 
coming  four  years  after  the  1994  strike  that 
cancelled  a  World  Series.  “I  guess  we  were  all 
caught  up  in  the  e.xcitement  of  the  home  run 
chase,”  says  Heyman,  who  was  a  Newsday 
columnist  in  1998,  “rather  than  spend  all  of 
the  time  and  energy  [on  steroids]  when  the 
only  guarantee  was  that  we  would  annoy 
everyone  around  us,  we  took  an  easier  route.” 

Peter  Schmuck,  a  baseball  writer  for  The 
Sun  in  Baltimore  and  president  of  the  Base¬ 
ball  Writers  Association  of  America,  agrees, 
observing  that  in  1998,  “Everyone  knew  that 
normal  people  don’t  have  arms  that  big.” 

Glenn  Schwarz,  sports  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  since  2000,  and  prior  to 
that  at  the  former  San  Fraruisco  Examiner, 
oversaw  coverage  of  McGwire  for  10  years 
when  the  slugger  played  for  the  Oakland  As. 
He  says  speculation  began  during  the  1988 
playoffs  when  McGwire  and  teammate  Jose 
Canseco  were  known  as  The  Bash  Brothers 
and  they  were  “hitting  balls  unnaturally  far, 
500-foot  shots.” 

During  the  next  decade,  however,  Schw'arz 
says  the  story  was  not  on  the  paper’s  radar. 
Even  after  1998,  he  admits,  reporters  missed 
a  chance  to  dig  into  the  issue  with  McGwire 
as  the  perfect  target.  “The  ‘andro’  thing  was 
forgotten  about,”  he  says.  “You  didn’t  read 


executives  should  have  looked  for  them  in 
baseball  much  sooner. 

“In  1984  and  1988,  you  started  seeing  the 
impact  of  steroids  in  East  Germany,”  Wilstein 
recalls.  “You  started  hearing  about  steroids 
and  in  international  events  the  East  German 
women  having  manly  features.”  He  recalls 
overhearing  some  East  German  female 
competitors  joking  about  it  during  the  1988 
summer  games  in  Seoul,  South  Korea. 

Clear  evidence  came  out  as  early  as  1988, 
when  Olvinpic  sprinter  Ben  Johnson  failed  a 
drug  test  with  traces  of  an  anabolic  steroid 
found  in  his  urine  after  setting  a  record  in 
the  100-meter  final.  Wilstein  recalls  covering 
the  event  and  interviewing  Johnson  before 
the  race:  “He  kind  of  growled  at  me,  like  he 
had  ’roid  rage.  He  had  a  huge  upper  body.” 

Johnson’s  stripped  medal  presented  a  new’ 
angle  for  Olympic  sportswriters.  “Day  and 
night  we  were  writing  about  steroids,” 
Wilstein  says  of  the  1988  games.  “From  that 
day  on,  any  of  us  covering 
Olympics  became  acutely 
aware”  of  them.  But  for 
some  reason,  the  suspicions 
didn’t  transfer  to  baseball.  k 
“We  did  a  very  good  job  of  -  W 

jumping  on  performance-  y  ^ 

enhancing  drugs  in  Olympic  ^ 


saw  it  as  a  way  to  rebound  quicker,”  he 
recalls.  “You  are  always  looking  for  an  edge.” 
Such  attempts  were  a  sign  that  players  were 
looking  for  an  easy  extra  step. 

Add  to  this  the  rumors  and  off-the-record 
comments  recalled  by  some  former  beat 
w'riters.  Buster  Olney,  now  with  ESPN  The 
Magazine,  was  a  baseball  beat  w'riter  from 
1990  to  2003,  the  last  six  years  at  the  New 
York  Times  covering  the  Mets  and  Yankees. 
He  says  he  first  heard  whispers  of  steroids 
and  other  boosters  while  covering  the  minor 
league  Nashv’ille  Sounds  for  the  Nashinlle 
(Tenn.)  Banner  in  1988.  “I  never  saw  any¬ 
thing,  never  had  a  player  admit  it  to  me,  but 
you’d  hear  things,”  he  says.  “Players  saying, 

‘I  think  this  guy  might  be  on  something.’” 

Later  on,  as  a  baseball  writer  for  the  San 
Diego  Union,  Olney  recalls  covering  the  1993 
World  Series  between  the  Philadelphia 
Phillies  and  Toronto  Blue  Jays  and  the  rumor 
mill  running  rampant  about  some  beefed-up 
players.  “People  just 
looked  at  the  bodies,” 
Olney  recalls.  He  cites 
suddenly  musclebound 
Phillies  outfielder  Len 
Dv’kstra,  who  hit  19  home 
runs  that  yi 


_  twice 

pi'  number  he  had  dur- 

t\l  1 1  ^ny  other  season  — 

.  il  as  among  those  suspected 

-^1^9  but  never  proven.  “That 
generated  a  lot  of  conver¬ 
sation,”  he  says. 

Olney  also  notes 
the  difficulty  in  proving 
V  those  accusations.  If  a  re¬ 

porter  hears  w'hispers  and 
rumors,  he  can’t  prove  it  unless  he  gets  a 
confession  or  witnesses  something,  "fhe 
problem  is,  how  do  you  get  at  it?”  he  asks. 
“In  1996, 1  went  up  to  a  player  and  said, 
‘People  think  you’re  on  steroids.’  He  said, 
‘Absolutely  not.’  I  didn’t  write  it  because  I 
didn’t  have  proof” 


Shaughnessey 
of  The  Boston 
Globe,  left, 
and  Quinn 
of  New  York’s 
Daily  News, 
above,  defend 
writers  who 
missed  the 
steroid  scoop. 


Failing  in  the  clutch? 

Other  sportswriters  who  are  less  willing 
to  admit  mistakes  claim  that  without  a 
“smoking  gun”  or  other  proof  writing  more 
than  speculative  stories  or  rumor-based 
columns  was  impossible. 

“We  should  have  suspected  sooner,  but 
there’s  no  way  you  can  possibly  know  what 
is  going  on  all  the  time,”  says  Bill  Center, 
former  president  of  the  Baseball  Writer’s 
Association  of  America  and  a  25-year  base¬ 
ball  writer  now  with  The  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune.  “These  guys  are  not  going  to  be 
shooting  up  in  the  clubhouse.  Revisionist 
history  is  easy.” 


sports,”  says  Bill  Dwyre,  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
sports  columnist  who  served  as  that  paper’s 
sports  editor  for  25  years.  “But  you  don’t 
treat  baseball  the  same  as  something  like 
weightlifting  in  the  Olympics.  It  didn’t 
register  on  our  radar  like  it  should  have.” 

Tracy  Ringolsby,  a  Colorado  Rockies 
columnist  for  Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain 
News  and  a  30-year  sportswriting  veteran, 
points  to  coverage  of  dimethyl  sulfoxide  be¬ 
ing  used  by  some  pitchers  during  the  late 
1970s.  He  recalls  many  using  the  substance 
to  quickly  reduce  arm  inflammation.  “They 


anything  about  it  in  1999.  It  was  a  missed 
opportunity  at  the  time  to  inform  the  public. 

Taking  thdr  eye  off  the  hall 

Wilstein,  whose  career  in  sports  coverage 
began  in  1971  as  a  “ticker  boy”  for  United 
Press  International,  covered  the  winter  and 
summer  Olympics  in  1976, 1984,  and  1988. 
He  says  the  use  of  steroids  and  other  per¬ 
formance  enhancers  was  suspected  and  re¬ 
vealed  in  many  Olympic  sports  long  before 
Bob  Nightengale  ever  brought  up  the  issue 
in  baseball.  Due  to  that,  he  says  writers  and 
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Wds  rage:  From  Hall  of  Fame  to  Hall  of  Shame? 

WHEN  SLUGGER  Mark  McGwire  BECOMES  ELIGIBLE  The  steroid  aspect  affects  s( 

later  this  year,  Major  League  Baseball’s  Hall  of  Fame  Buster  Olney,  who  appears  or 

in  Cooperstown  will  have  to  face  the  steroid  problem  for  ESPN  The  Maeazine  (he’s 


WHEN  SLUGGER  MaRK  McGwIRE  BECOMES  ELIGIBLE 
later  this  year,  Major  League  Baseball’s  Hall  of  Fame 
in  Cooperstown  will  have  to  face  the  steroid  problem 
head-on  for  the  first  time.  The  700  sportswriters  who  have  a  vote 
must  submit  their  choices  by  the  end  of  2006,  and  many  have 
already  said  they  will  give  - 

McGwire  a  clear  “nay,”  noting  n  A  CCD  A 1 1  U  A|  |  AC  Cilliir ; 

the  rumors  of  juice  use  by  the  DMOCDMLL  nMLU  Wr  ■ 

former  St.  Louis  Cardinal  and  PS 

Oakland  Athletic.  McGwire  did-  k»««  H 1  t  ts  ^  W  a 

,  ,  A«l>0«S  mtliMlISlit  ih 

nt  help  his  cause  last  year  when,  r  i  »»  ■  ■  Tfa  a 

during  testimony  before  a  con-  I,  A  i  /|/l  V 


gressional  committee,  he  all  but  V  ,  ^  4  V,  /I  J  ^  J 

declined  to  address  the  issue  of  |  V  ,  V  , 

steroid  allegations  and  did  not  - - 

are  eligible  to  vote,  revealing  pf 

that  just  eight  said  they  would 

back  McGwire  for  enshrine- 

ment.  “It  could  be  an  ominous  H 

sign  for  McGwire,”  the  paper  ^  ^ 

reported. 

Among  those  who  spoke  with  E^P,  most  say  they  would  decline 
to  support  the  former  single-season  home  run  champ,  but  some 
admit  they  might  allow  him  in  on  a  later  ballot. 

“I  won’t  vote  for  him  first  ballot,”  says  Bob  Nightengale  of  USA 
Today  and  a  former  baseball  writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  “The 
primary  reason  is  he  had  so  many  home  runs  in  such  a  short  time.” 

Glenn  Schwarz,  sports  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  de¬ 
clares,  “He  is  a  ‘no.’  I  will  not  vote  for  him  ever.  I  think  he  was  artifi¬ 
cially  pumped  up.  He  was  not  a  Hall  of  Famer  until  he  hit  the  juice.” 


I A II  OllAiMAn  Former  5/>07ts///t«frafec? baseball 

111  1 1  llT  AnnlTIP  ■  writer  Jeff  Pearlman  echoes  that 
mil  III  UIIIIIIIUi  view, saying, “Definitely no.” 

The  steroid  aspect  affects  some  other  writers  in  a  different  way. 
Buster  Olney,  who  appears  on  ESPN’s  “Baseball  Tonight”  and  writes 
for  ESPN  The  Magazine  (he’s  a  former  New  York  Times  baseball 
beat  writer),  says  he  would  not  hold  the  steroid  aspect  against  any 
player  today  because  it  is  likely  so  widespread.  “Yes,”  he  says  when 

- ^  asked  if  McGwire  could  count 

^  on  his  vote.  “I’m  voting  for 
^  [Rafael]  Palmeiro  and  [Bany] 
Bonds.  My  feeling  is  that  the  is- 
BARRY  !  ^  sue  is  so  broad  and  the  problem 

P  ^  ktSusk  I  i  f  ^  **  so  broad  that  the  playing  field  is 

I J  '  ~|_  i  level.”  He  also  believes  that  75% 

I  ^  to  80%  of  the  baseball  awards 

wf  from  1988  to  2004  were  won 

2  a  with  performance-enhancing 

v  ^  I  drugs:  “The  steroid  era — 

you  have  got  to  measure  them 
against  their  peers,”  Olney  adds. 
^  “To  try  to  pick  and  choose 

TVacy  Ringolsby  of  the  Rocky 
^  MourafamNeros  agrees,  saying 

- jjg  might  not  vote  for  McGwire, 

but  steroids  won’t  be  a  part  of  the  consideration.  “How  many  pitch¬ 
ers  have  been  on  steroids?”  he  asks.  “It  is  something  we  still  have 
to  look  at.” 

Ken  Rosenthal  of  Fox  Sports.com,  who  covered  baseball  at  The 
Sun  in  Baltimore,  takes  the  same  argument  the  other  way.  He  says 
he  would  not  vote  for  anyone  from  the  “steroid  era,”  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Cal  Ripken  Jr.  and  Tony  Gwynn,  who  are  on  the  ballot  this 
year,  and  Greg  Maddux,  who  is  still  pitching.  “There  is  a  collective 
responsibility  that  was  abandoned,”  he  says  of  that  era’s  players. 
“They  had  a  responsibility  to  take  it  on  themselves.”  —  Joe  Strupp 


papers  between  1996  and  2000,  now  covers 
a  sports  investigative  beat  that  includes 
steroids.  He  says  editors  weren’t  pushing  for 
such  stories  in  the  past:  “Maybe  I  should 
have  had  a  little  more  of  a  critical  eye,  but 
I  never  had  an  editor  ask  me  about  it,  or  a 
fan.  There  was  a  real  naivete  about  it.” 

Murray  Chass,  the  veteran  New  York 
Times  sports  columnist  who  covered  the 
Yankees  from  1970  to  1986,  also  defends 
the  lack  of  investigation,  saying  it  didn’t 
come  up  in,  or  out,  of  the  clubhouse  in  his 
day:  “I  wasn’t  looking  for  anyone  using 
steroids.  If  any  baseball  writer  knew,  they 
should  have  written  it.  Reporters  who  know 
or  suspected  something  should  have  done 
something.  I  did  not.” 

Lance  Williams  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  who  with  fellow  investigative 
writer  Mark  Fainaru-Wada  exposed  Bonds’ 
steroid  use  (first  in  an  award-winning  2004 
newspaper  series  and  then  in  the  book  Game 
of  Shadows)  says  the  story  might  have  been 


harder  to  get  at.  “It  is  so  difficult  to  write 
about  it  because  there  is  so  much  resistance 
in  the  audience  to  believe  it,”  he  asserts.  “But 
individual  writers  did  some  important  stuff.” 

Sports  Editor  Bill  Adee  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  who  previously  ran  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  sports  desk,  had  reporters  look¬ 
ing  into  Sammy  Sosa’s  conduct  years  ago  — 
but  they  didn’t  turn  up  enough  evidence 
for  a  story. 

“It  is  safe  to  say  that  we  didn’t  find  enough 
where  we  felt  comfortable  to  publish,”  he 
says,  declining  to  be  more  specific.  “People 
are  assuming  that  just  because  we  didn’t 
publish  anything  means  we  didn’t  try  to 
report  something.” 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  angering  players 
on  the  team  they  have  to  cover  every  day. 
“Somebody  on  a  beat  has  to  worry  about 
getting  their  job  done,”  says  Gary  Jacobson,  a 
reporter  with  The  Dallas  Morning  News  who 
co-wrote  a  series  last  year  on  high  school 
steroid  use.  “A  beat  writer  has  to  continue 
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Dan  Shaughnessey,  longtime  baseball 
columnist  with  The  Boston  Globe,  agrees: 

“It’s  a  hard  area  to  pursue.  I  never  saw  any  of 
it  go  on  in  front  of  me.  It  wasn’t  something 
that  jumped  out.”  He  admits  that  the  1998 
home  run  chase  did  not  receive  as  much 
skepticism  as  it  should  have,  but  he  notes 
that  several  acceptable  factors  contributed  to 
the  increased  numbers,  including  smaller 
ballparks  and  more  players  swinging  for  the 
fences.  “I  don’t  think  it  is  fair  to  blame  them,” 
he  says  of  the  beat  writers. 

Ringolsby  claims  beat  Avriters  are  already 
expiected  to  write  so  many  stories,  from 
trades  to  contracts  to  covering  games,  that 
searching  for  steroids  was  too  much.  “We 
are  supposed  to  be  legal  experts,  understand 
labor  negotiations,  and  [find]  steroids?”  he 
exclaims.  “There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  go 
by  the  news  department.  What  should  they 
have  known  about  JFK’s  social  life?” 

T.  J.  Quinn  of  New  York’s  Daily  News,  who 
covered  the  White  Sox  and  Mets  for  different 


LAY  BENNKTT/CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 


MC  namkk/rkuters 


covering  a  team  or  a  sport.  If  you  piss  people 
off,  they  shut  you  out.” 

Regrets,  theyve  had  a  few 

Still,  Olney  and  others  say  sports  reporters 
and  columnists  could  have  written  about  the 
rumors  and  skepticism  the  way  Nightengale 
did,  and  might  have  sparked  some  people 
to  come  forward  sooner  if  they  had.  “That  is 
the  story  we  all  could  have  done,”  Olney  says 
about  Nightengale’s  1995  piece.  “We  could 
have  vmtten  general  stories  about  what 
people  were  saying.” 

Jolly,  the  New  York  Times  sports  editor, 
says  the  question  has  nagged  at  him  for 
years;  “I’ve  wrestled  with  it  and  wondered 
if  there  were  other  approaches  —  if  there 
were  other  avenues  outside  the  locker  room 
we  could  have  taken.” 

While  Nightengale  understands  the  limits 
on  proving  specific  players’  steroid  sins,  he 
agrees  that  his  early  approach  could  have 
been  duplicated:  “You  asked  a  guy,  and  he’d 
deny  it,  but  five  of  his  teammates  would  say, 
off  the  record,  that  so-and-so  was  using 
steroids,”  as  long  ago  as  the  early  90s. 

Pearlman,  who  authored  his  own  book  on 
Bonds  titled  Love  Me,  Hate  Me:  Barry  Bonds 
and  the  Making  of  an  Antihero,  contends 
that  sportswriters  are  still  missing  the  story, 
accusing  them  of  acting  as  though  steroids 
are  being  cleaned  out  of  baseball  when  signs 
of  abuse  still  exist.  “After  having  been  duped 
by  the  men  they  cover,  America’s  sportswrit¬ 
ers  are  playing  dumb  again,”  he  wrote  in  an 
April  piece  for  Slate.com.  “Where,  oh  where, 
are  the  doubters?” 

He  points  to  the  resurrection  of  Jason 
Giambi,  who  was  as  guilty  as  Bonds  in 
steroid  complacency,  according  to  grand  jury 
testimony  —  and  is  now  praised  for  making  a 
comeback.  Pearlman  also  notes  that  when  St. 
Louis  Cardinal  slugger  Albert  Pujols  started 
this  season  with  25  homers  in  51  games,  ma¬ 
jor  newspapers  cheered  the  accomplishment 
with  little  doubt.  “A  little  more  than  one  year 
removed  from  congressional  hearings  that 
produced  the  most  humiliating  image  in  the 
game’s  history,”  he  adds,  “baseball  writers 
have  a  duty  to  second-guess  everything.” 

Charles  Yesalis,  a  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  professor  and  the  author  of  three  books 
on  steroids  in  sports,  places  much  of  the 
blame  for  the  lack  of  coverage  on  the  fans 
themselves.  He  contends  that  most  don’t 
want  to  know  bad  news  about  their  heroes, 
and  editors  know  this.  “It  would  be  like 
telling  a  Star  Wars  fan  about  the  special 
effects  during  the  movie,”  says  Yesalis,  who 
testified  before  Congress  during  last  year’s 
steroid  hearings.  “They  don’t  want  to  know 
it,  they  want  to  be  entertained.”  He  adds  that 


Major  Leaguers  Sammy  Sosa,  left,  Mark  McGwire,  Rafael  Palmeiro,  and  Curt  Schilling  did  not  face 
true  steroid  questioning  until  a  2005  congressional  hearing,  and  even  then  offered  few  answers. 

many  of  the  writers  are  too  close  to  the  game  stripping  of  his  title.  When  word  came  out, 

as  fans:  “They  don’t  separate  their  love  of  Times  staffers  immediately  checked  on  the 
the  sport  from  their  job.”  testing  that  was  done  on  the  likely  replace¬ 

ment  winner,  Oscar  Pereiro.  “We  noted  that 

more  skeptical  view  since  he  had  won  several  stages  we  knew  that 

But  for  many  on  the  beat  today,  whether  he  had  been  drug  tested  at  least  six  times,” 

it’s  baseball,  the  Olympics,  or  cycling,  steroid  Jolly  recalls.  “I’hose  are  the  kinds  of  things 

skepticism  is  common.  Most  admit  they  can  we  did  not  routinely  do  a  few  years  ago.” 

no  longer  accept  any  major  individual  feat  Chass,  who  says  he  has  long  opposed 

without  at  least  wondering  if  the  athlete  is  on  drug  testing  of  athletes  as  an  invasion  of 
something.  “We’re  so  jaded,  we  are  thinking  privacy,  believes  the  increased  suspicions 

that,”  says  Dwyre  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  are  unavoidable.  But  he  fears  they  will  take 

“We’re  going  to  be  there  for  a  long  time.”  much  of  the  joy  away  from  watching  the 

The  New  York  Times'  Jolly  points  to  this  games  and  reporting  on  them:  “I’m  not  sure 
summer’s  disclosures  that  Tour  de  France  that  you  want  to  spend  every  day  being 
Champion  Floyd  Landis  had  tested  positive  suspicious  of  someone.  It  might  be  the 
for  high  testosterone  levels,  leading  to  the  journalistic  thing  to  do.  But  it  is  not  fun.”  1! 
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Newsprint  Forecast 


Prices: 

Buyers  resist  increases 


Consumption: 

Publishers  try  to  conserve 


Statistics 


Analysis 


SOURCE:  FORESTWEB.COM 


Newsprint  variables  continued  to  slip  over 
the  summer,  with  U.S.  daily  newspaper 
consumption  falling  to  4.1  million  tonnes 
through  the  first  seven  months  of  2006,  down 
7.6%  compared  to  a  year  earlier,  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Products  Council  (PPPC)  reported. 
This  was  attributed  to  publishers’  efforts  to 
conserv'e  newsprint,  including  switching  to 
lower-basis  weight  paper. 

An  Aug.  1  price  increase  of  S40/tonne  on 
benchmark  30-lb.  newsprint  in  the  U.S.  was 
met  with  strong  buyer  resistance,  leading 
Abitibi-Consolidated  Inc.  to  lower  the  hike 
to  S20/tonne.  Other  producers  were  expected 
to  follow. 

Newsprint  prices  had  been  inching  up 
earlier  in  2006  but  leveled  off  in  the  third 


quarter  at  S655-S675/tonne  for  30-lb.  basis 
weight,  according  to  various  market  analysts. 
While  suppliers — particularly  in  Canada — 
were  thought  to  need  further  revenue  boosts 
to  cover  rising  costs  and  the  adverse  effect  on 
earnings  of  a  strong  Canadian  dollar,  price 
increases  might  be  more  difficult  to  imple¬ 
ment  in  the  coming  months  as  some  forecasts 
call  for  an  economic  slowdown  in  second- 
half  2006. 

W’ith  Abitibi  already  taking  the  brunt  of 
the  downtime  for  the  industry,  having  made 
substantial  cuts  in  production  in  recent  years, 
Bowater  Inc.  responded  more  recently  to 
weakening  market  conditions  by  announcing 
a  15-day  curtailment  at  its  Thunder  Bay, 
Ontario,  mill,  which  began  Sept.  16. 


Inventories: 

Rising  even  with 
falling  production 


Overall,  North  American  mills  produced 
6.3%  less  newsprint  during  Ian. -July  2006 
than  a  year  earlier,  the  latest  PPPC  data 
indicated.  Despite  this,  mill  inventories  grew 
by  56,000  tonnes  during  July.  Exports,  which 
had  bolstered  the  market  in  2005,  are  no 
panacea  this  year  as  they  fell  year-over-year  by 
5.6%  in  July  and  15.7%  through  the  first 
seven  months.  ■ 


Ink  Spotlight 


Energy  prices  remain  a  critical  concern 
for  ink  companies. 

“Prices  of  oil  and  many  other  raw  materi¬ 
als  used  to  formulate  inks  and  other  operat¬ 
ing/delivery  costs  continue  to  rise  in  2006,” 
said  Todd  Wheeler,  US  Ink’s  marketing 
manager.  “Refineries  are  still  recovering 
from  2005  hurricane  damage.  The  increased 
world  demand  for  oil  and  international 


turmoil  with  Iran,  V’enezuela  and  Nigeria  is 
expected  to  wreak  havoc  on  the  supply  of 
crude  oil  throughout  2006.” 

WTiile  WTieeler  noted  that  supply  is  cur¬ 
rently  not  an  issue,  he  anticipates  “unprece¬ 
dented  volatility”  for  oil  and  all  oil-based 
derivatives. 

Higher  demand  for  naphthenic  oils,  now- 
mandated  for  use  in  tires  in  many  parts  of 


the  world,  is  a  serious  concern. 

“The  tire  industry’s  switch  to  napthenic 
oils  will  be  generating  more  stress  on  the 
fixed  number  of  barrels  that’s  always  been 
out  there,”  said  Norm  Harbin,  Flint  Ink’s  vp 
of  business  and  technical  development  for 
news  ink.  “This  is  already  driving  prices  up 
in  excess  of  higher  crude  oil  prices.”  ■ 


North  American  Newsprint  Shipment  vs.  Prices 


North  American  Newsprint  Capacities 

End  at  1998  vs.  end  at  2005 


U.S.  Newsprint  Consumption  vs.  Demand 
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NEWS  IN 
ANOTHER  DIMENSION 


Gannett  daily  delivers 
a  beautiful  baby  broadsheet 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


Less  than  two  months  after  what  executive;  editor  julie 
Doll  hailed  as  a  “fat  Monday,”  the  Journal  ^  Courier  in 
Lafayette,  Ind,,  seems  to  be  adapting  well  to  printing  and 
packaging  North  America’s  first  daily  produced  in  the 
Berliner  format.  July  31,  2006,  dawned  with  delivery  of  a  very 
large  edition  —  76  pages  —  of  what  was  supposed  to  be,  by  most 
other  measures,  one  of  the  paper’s  smallest. 

That  first  day’s  page  count  ran  at  least  twice  the  paper’s  usual 
number,  a  decision  that  was  “driven  by  advertising,”  says  J&C 
President  and  Publisher  Gary  Suisman.  Extra  ads,  he  explains, 
meant  increasing  the  number  of  news  pages. 


Suisman  says  adv  ertisers  liked  the  color 
available  in  the  redesigned,  offset-printed 
newspaper,  in  which  ads  are  now  priced 
according  to  the  percentage  of  the  page 
they  occupy  rather  than  by  the  inch. 

A  result  of  multiple  reader  focus  groups 
—  and  the  subject  of  hea\y  and  continuing 
promotion,  including  communitv-  events, 
contests,  and  a  commemorative  edition  — 
the  smaller,  more  colorftil  Ji^C  is  a  product 
of  press  and  post-press  equipment  designed 
specifically  for  the  Berliner.  The  paper’s 
well-received  new  format  is  actually  more 
than  100  years  old,  according  to  Vince 
Lapinski,  chief  operating  ofiicer  of  web 
operations  for  MAN  Roland  Inc.,  which 
sold  the  press  that  prints  the  36,155- 
circulation  Gannett  dailv. 


The  illuminated  press  hall  in  the  Journal 
&  Courier’s  new  plant  (top)  showcases 
the  Lafayette,  Ind.,  daily’s  MAN  Roland 
Geoman  press,  with  three  color  towers, 
provision  for  a  fourth,  and  in-line 
reelstands  (bottom). 
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The  format  has  enjoyed 
a  recent  surge  of  interest 
owing  to  efforts  to  cut 
consumption  of  pricey 
new  sprint  and  to  offer 
readers  new  s  in  a  more 
convenient  package.  But 
any  trend  to  convert  has 
mostly  been  overseas, 
notably  in  Europe,  where 
the  likes  of  France  s  Le 
Monde  and  Britain’s  The 
Guardian  (like  Lafayette, 
also  heavily  promoted  and 
laden  with  color)  became 
Berliners  late  last  year. 

Belgium’s  De  Morgen 
(printed  on  a  KBA  water- 
less-offset  Cortina  and 
1994  winner  of  Europe's 
Best  Designed  Newspaper 
award)  joined  the  ranks 
of  Berliners  in  the  spring. 

Generally  designed  and 
folded  like  small  broad¬ 
sheets,  Berliners  ordinarily 
have  been  shorter  and  135^  spring.  The 

narrower  than  traditional 
broadsheets.  J^C  pages  measure  12  inches 
wide  by  18'/2  inches  deep.  But  with  conver¬ 
sions  to  48-inch  (or  less)  web  widths  pro¬ 
ducing  12-inch-wide  pages,  the  Berliner 
soon  may  be  only  shorter.  A  recent  J^C 
storv'  put  it  well,  describing  its  pages  as  the 
same  width  as  Gannett ’s  nearby  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  but  three  inches  shorter. 

Page  sizes  and  paper  weights 

While  page  dimensions  decreased, 
its  tvpe  size  did  not,  and  its  page  count  in¬ 
creased  —  and  not  just  for  the  ad-heavy 
launch.  “We  redummied  a  week’s  worth  of 
newspapers”  in  advance  of  the  conversion, 
savs  Gannett  Production  Vice  President  J. 
Austin  Ryan,  in  order  to  gauge  its  impact 


Mailroom  takes  shape:  GMA’s  gripper  conveyor  and  SLS3000  inserter  going  into  the  Journal  &  Courier’s  new  plant 
last  spring.  They  soon  were  joined  by  two  GMA  CombiStack  packaging  systems  and  its  first  PowerWrap  installation. 


on  the  pressroom.  That  e.xercise  showed  it 
would  take  10  to  12  extra  pages  per  week  to 
offset  the  size  reduction,  he  says,  adding 
that  the  figures  do  not  necessarily  repre¬ 
sent  what  actually  is  being  printed. 

Even  on  an  equalized  basis,  page-count 
averages  av  ailable  in  early  September 
showed  a  huge  year-over-year  increase.  But 
Ryan  says  that  because  it  was  still  regarded 
as  a  launch  period  with  many  ads.  compar¬ 
isons  are  probably  invalid.  He  expects  a 
more  meaningful  comparison  this  fall. 

A  Monday  edition  tv'pically  was  expected 
to  run  between  28  and  32  pages.  WTiile  the 
new  format  could  reduce  new'sprint  costs 
by  10%  or  more,  according  to  Suisman, 

Doll  anticipated  the  space  devoted  to  news 


The  GMA  SLS3000  inserter’s  pocket  platform  is  unlatched  to  raise  the  bottom  (at  left), 
accommodating  copies  with  smaller  cutoffs.  The  platform  is  latched  into  the  retracted 
position  (right)  for  building  full-size  product. 


coverage  staving  about  the  same  —  mean¬ 
ing  at  least  some  extra  pages.  So  while 
writers  are  e.xpected  to  craft  stories  to  fit 
the  smaller  page,  the  paper  continues  to 
publish  long  stories,  when  warranted. 

Gannett ’s  13  dailies  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  now'  print  —  or  will  by  mid-Januaiy 
—  on  lighter-w  eight  newsprint,  according 
to  Ryan,  but  all  its  newest  plants  have  run 
the  lighter  stock  from  the  start.  Ryan  says 
Gannett  will  continue  selective  use  of  27.7- 
pound  newsprint  until  it  gets  consistent 
qualitv'  across  all  mills,  he  says,  “as  we’ve 
experienced  with  30-pound.” 

In  Lafayette,  savs  J^C  Operations  Direc¬ 
tor  Travis  Komidar,  “We  have  seen  what  we 
would  consider  to  be  a  greater  amount  of 
linting”  with  light-weight  new'sprint  than 
with  the  standard  weight.  Other  than  that, 
he  adds,  he’s  seen  no  big  difference  or  run¬ 
ning  problems  —  only  some  initial  register 
difficulty,  and  only  partly  attributed  to  the 
newsprint  and  since  overcome. 

As  was  its  standard  newsprint,  the  J£5fC*s 
lighter  paper  is  supplied  primarily  by  Tem- 
bec’s  Pine  Falls.  Manitoba,  mill  (which  last 
month  averted  a  strike  by  union  members 
w  ho  worked  without  a  contract  for  a  year). 

Qualitv'  is  especijdly  important  for  the 
lighter  sheet,  w  hich  is  more  susceptible  to 
breaking  and  show-through  than  standard 
newsprint.  Only  with  acceptable  runnabili- 
ty  and  printabilitv'  will  savings  accrue  to 
publishers,  because  while  more  paper  per 
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The  offset  press  shown  in  the 
last  letterpress  edition  (left) 
printed  the  next  day's  news 
in  the  smaller  format.  (These 
images  are  from  PDF  files.) 


eluded  in  a  readers  guide  to  the  reformat¬ 
ted,  redesigned  edition  that  was  distrib¬ 
uted  in  late  July  in  one  of  the  last 
broadsheet  editions. 

Modernization  extends  to  computer-to- 
plate  output  in  prepress,  where  two  Kodak 
Trendsetter  News  100  devices  image 
Kodak  thermal  plates.  The  platesetters 
were  installed  “in  early  May  to  support  the 
press-testing  schedule,”  says  Komidar. 

The  paper  naturally  aims  for  low  levels 
of  waste  to  complement  workflow  efficien¬ 
cies  of  CTTP  and  press  automation,  as  well 
as  consumables  economies  derived  from 
CTP  and  a  smaller  format.  Figures  from 
only  the  first  month’s  operation,  however, 
cannot  fairly  represent  what  the  paper  may 
expect  to  attain. 

Ordinarily,  says  Ryan,  Gannett 
will  expect  a  site  during  its  first 
year  of  operation  to  come  in 
at  the  industry  average  for 
waste  —  high  at  first,  with  low 
figures  for  the  last  months. 

But  start-up  is  more  difficult 
in  a  single-press  rather  than  a 
multiple-press  environment, 
he  adds. 

Where  parallel  production 
in  the  latter  case  can  help  hide 
start-up  learning,  a  single¬ 
press  site  finds  it  harder  to 
get  the  same  amount  of  time 
for  training  and  testing  before 
live  production  commences 
because  there  is,  comparative¬ 
ly,  “such  a  restriction  of 
resources,”  Ryan  explains. 

MAN  personnel  are  still 
in  Lafayette  to  support  press¬ 
room  operations.  “I  think  we’re  at  least 
30  days  away  from  starting  to  see  people 
disappear,”  Komidar  says  of  the  vendor 
technicians,  including  those  from  GMA 
assisting  in  post-press  operations. 


I 


ton  equals  more  pages  or  copies  per  roll, 
lighter-v/eight  newsprint  costs  more. 

Gannett  is  working  with  its  mills  to 
obtain  and  maintain  the  desired  quality. 
“You  can  either  be  ahead  of  them  and  help 
them,”  Ryan  says,  “or  just  accept”  what 
comes  on  the  market.  But  for  him,  just 
“accepting”  is  not  acceptable. 

New  press  for  a  new  format 

One  of  Gannett ’s  last  few  letterpress  sites 
(others  are  Monroe  and  Shreveport,  La., 
and  Huntington,  W.Va.,  with  a  di-litho 
conversion  in  Utica,  N.Y.),  Lafayette  could 
convert  only  because  it  was  about  to  buy  a 
new,  offset  press  for  a  new,  remote  produc¬ 
tion  plant.  Newspapers  printing  some  ver¬ 
sion  of  traditional  broadsheet 
or  tabloid  cannot  produce  a 
Berliner. 

“You’re  going  to  have  to  buy 
a  new  machine,”  says  Lapinski. 

Allowing  that  it  may  not  be 
impossible  to  make  the  re¬ 
quired  reduction  to  cutoff  to 
an  existing  press,  he  adds  that 
any  such  conversion,  at  least 
in  the  field,  would  be  highly 
impractical,  especially  with 
need  for  a  new  folder. 

While  most  of  the  J&C s 
200  employees  and  its 
now-idle  1960-vintage  (Joss 
Headliner  Mark  I  letterpress 
(a  half-million-dollar  invest¬ 
ment  at  the  time)  remain  at 
its  downtown  headquarters, 
about  25  people  moved  to  the 
new,  47,000-square-foot  plant 
just  east  of  town. 

Most  of  the  project  would  have  to  be 
compressed  into  a  year:  A  contractor 
would  be  chosen  by  the  end  of  2004  and 
the  press  hall  had  to  be  ready  for  an  instal¬ 
lation  in  January  2006.  Owing  to  that 
schedule,  Gannett  chose  a  design-build 
approach  to  the  project,  which  Komidar 
managed. 

Five  contractors  bid  on  the  project; 
each  was  given  a  list  of  prequalified 
architects  to  consider,  according  to  Nancy 
Houser,  Gannett’s  manager/facilities 
projects.  The  plant  was  designed  by 
STOA  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  built  by 
Pepper  Construction.  STOA,  she  adds, 
designed  facilities  for  Gannett’s  dailies 
in  Pensacola  and  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  paper  reported  that  the  press  ac¬ 
counted  for  about  half  the  project’s  S24.1 
million  cost.  Before  they  made  their  move, 
three  pressroom  staffers  went  to  MAN’s 
plant  in  Plauen,  Germany,  for  initial  train¬ 


ing  and  saw  their  press  being  built. 

The  modernization  occasioned  some  dif¬ 
ferent  responsibilities  but  no  job  losses,  ac¬ 
cording  to  local  and  corporate  executives. 
Gannett’s  Ryan  says  he  expects  packaging 
to  add  one  or  two  full-time  positions. 

Suisman  reports  that  staff  adjustment 
to  the  offset  press  has  been  little  different 
from  any  other  production  start-up  or 
move  to  a  remote  plant,  with  no  format- 
specific  issues. 

“It’s  off  to  a  good  start,”  the  publisher 
says,  adding  that  in  general,  the  “equip¬ 
ment  has  worked  well,”  though  it  requires 
some  learning  for  staff  and  some  tweaks  to 
printing  and  packaging  equipment  alike. 
After  tw'O  w^eeks’  production  at  the  new 


plant,  says  Suisman,  there  w^as  “only  one 
night”  that  ran  a  little  late. 

Weighing  26  tons  each  and  sitting  on  a 
seven-foot-thick  concrete  pad,  the  three 
(Jeoman  press  tow^ers  with  four  in-line  end- 
mounted  reelstands  can  print  a  48-page 
paper  entirely  in  color  in  one  run.  With  a 
fifth,  commercial  former  for  webs  up  to  35 
inches  wide,  2:3:3  jaw’  folder  with  quarter¬ 
folding  capability,  and  cylinder  stitcher,  the 
press  is  capable  of  producing  trimmed  and 
bound  commercial  work  which,  Doll  told 
readers,  will  be  undertaken  only  after  news¬ 
paper  production  is  running  smoothly. 

According  to  Lapinski,  press  design 
for  the  Berliner  format  consists  mostly  of 
cylinder  geometry  and  a  folder  “in  svmc 
with  the  shorter  cutoff.”  The  press  hall,  he 
adds,  provides  space  for  an  extra  footprint 
on  the  other  side  (to  the  nose)  of  the  folder, 
should  the  press  require  e.xpansion. 

A  graphic  tour  of  the  (Jeoman  w'as  in- 


Post-press  processing 

The  mailroom  handles  appro.ximately 
30  Sunday  inserts,  including  such  unpaid 
pieces  as  the  classified  prerun.  As  else¬ 
where,  volume  grows  in  fall,  both  in  num¬ 
ber  of  inserts  and  in  the  number  of  pages. 

Some  larger  inserts  protrude  from  the 
Berliner  new'spaper  jacket  —  something 
Gannett  knew  to  expect  —  but  “the  insert¬ 
ing  machine  is  made  to  handle  that,”  says 
Suisman,  referring  to  the  modified  18:2 
GMA  SLS3000.  On  GMAs  NewsGrip  sin¬ 
gle-gripper  conveyor,  “the  gripper  seems  to 
reach  over  [protruding  inserts]  and  grip 
the  main  itself,”  holding  the  paper  closed 
along  its  one  unfolded  edge,  he  adds. 
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A  GMA  gripper  conveyor  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  transports  the 
first  copies  of  North  America’s  first  Berliner-format  daily, 
Ganneft's  redesigned  Journal  &  Courier,  on  July  31. 


The  inserter  relies  on  carry-down 
rollers  and  other  devices  to  ensure 
that  inserts  drop  and  stay  where  they 
should,  according  to  GMA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Engineering  Manager  Tim 
Voorhees.  For  the  inserter,  GMA 
built  a  special  pocket  with  a  flippable 
bottom  that  can  be  engaged  for  use 
with  a  smaller  jacket  or  retracted 
for  a  full  broadsheet’s  depth. 

Voorhees  acknowledges  that  there 
can  be  some  “slight  foldover”  to  an 
insert,  depending  on  how  far  it 
protrudes.  Contributing  to  insert 
security  are  two  GMA  CombiStack 
systems,  each  affording  good  product 
control  by  combining  several  pack¬ 
aging  functions  in  one  place,  and  the 
extension  of  bottomwrap  up  to  24 
inches,  which  protects  inserts  from 
being  ripped  when  bundles  are  tied. 

Announcing  the  contract  last 
December,  Suisman  said  GMA  had 
met  concerns  about  automatically 
repairing  missed  inserts  that  are  larg¬ 
er  than  the  jackets  they  fill,  retaining 
inserts  in  jackets  en  route  to  tie  lines, 
tyers  tearing  protruding  inserts,  and 
overall  bundle  quality.  For  its  part, 

GMA  said  it  showed  it  can  properly 
and  consistently  process,  transfer, 
and  contain  a  Berliner  at  high  speed, 
with  up  to  45  inserts  per  jacket. 

Successful  inserting  into  a  Berliner 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  how  an  opera¬ 
tor  “goes  about  machine  set-up,”  says 
Voorhees.  “We’re  having  minimal  issues 
from  the  point  of  view  of  small  jacket  size,” 
he  notes,  adding  that  the  customer  “still 
has  leaming-curv'e  issues.”  He  says  some 
growing  pains  are  to  be  expected  in  learn¬ 
ing  machine  set-up  for  the  smaller  size, 
but  eventually  it  will  work. 

He  points  out  that  it’s  been  working  with 
two  GMA  machines  at  a  German  newspa¬ 
per  where  they’ve  been  running  in  produc¬ 
tion  for  almost  a  year.  The  machines  also 
have  been  used  for  years  to  insert  into  an 
even  smaller  jacket  —  a  Harte-Hanks 
Pennysaver  in  California.  More  recently, 
GMA  supplied  inserters  for  two  more 
European  papers  —  the  Westfiilische 
Anzeiger,  a  Berliner  in  Hamm,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland’s  Zofinger  Tagblatt,  a 
small  broadsheet. 

Assembly  of  home-deliverv'  copies  was 
still  “a  little  bit  of  a  struggle”  after  produc¬ 
ing  the  first  two  Sunday  packages  at  the 
new  size,  according  to  the  publisher.  At  the 
time,  Suisman  said  he  looked  to  GMA  to 
make  some  adjustments,  because  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  field  didn’t  match  that  in  the 


factory.  Though  not  on  deadline,  Saturday 
pre-inserting  for  the  Sunday  edition  takes 
“a  little  longer  than  we’d  like.” 

The  focus  of  attention  has  been  passage 
of  preprints  through  the  inserter,  where  it 
is  “important  that  they’re  as  centered  as 
possible,”  says  Suisman.  He  explains  that 
while  he  can  live  with  inserts  sticking  up 
from  the  smaller  paper,  poor  centering  can 
cause  too  much  of  the  inserts  to  protrude 
from  the  side,  which  can  then  cause 
bundling  problems  on  the  CombiStack. 

Ryan  says  although  “the  inserter  and 
gripper  are  performing  well,”  he  expects 
improvement  as  the  crew  learns  the 
equipment  and  GMA  does  what  it  can. 

GMA  also  supplied  a  dock  distribution 
system,  tnick-loading  equipment,  and  a 
press-delivery  beltstream  conveyor  from 
TMSI,  products  that  are  now  sold  through 
Cannon  Equipment. 

Inserts  that  wear  protection 

Last  December,  Suisman  referred  to 
another  concern  that  GMA  had  addressed: 
ensuring  that  inserts  don’t  sneak  out  of 
single  copies  on  racks  or  vendors’  shelves. 
GMAjs  solution  w^as  its  PowerWrap,  which 


encases  and  seals  collated  preprints, 
inserted  sections,  or  even  entire 
editions  in  clear  plastic.  It’s  one 
more  part  of  post-press  that  helps 
protect  those  outstanding  freestand¬ 
ing  inserts  from  tearing  on  tie  lines, 
as  well  as  from  disappearing  from 
single  copies. 

Lafayette  is  GMAs  first  Power- 
Wrap  installation,  and  it  includes 
two  feeder  positions  to  place  premi¬ 
um  onserts  before  wrapping. 

Ryan  and  Suisman  offered  differ¬ 
ent  assessments  of  PowerWrap  soon 
after  it  went  into  live  production. 

The  system  relies  on  a  polyethylene 
sheet  wrapper  from  Italian  supplier 
CMC.  Compared  with  inserting, 
the  publisher  said  in  mid- August, 
plastic  wrapping  “has  gone  better. 

That’s  on  deadline.” 

Ryan,  however,  saw  it  as  a 
larger  problem  than  the  inserter  — 
initially,  at  least,  “not  performing 
to  the  expected  levels  that  were 
established.”  But  in  fairness  to  GMA 
and  JSjJC  staffers,  he  continued,  “it’s 
really  tough  to  train  people  when 
you’re  only  running  once  a  week.” 
Newspaper  and  vendor  staffers 
alike,  he  added,  “need  to  fine  tune 
their  skills.” 

While  the  wrapper  had  been 
running  well  on  smaller,  lighter 
products,  it  “has  performed  better  in  the 
last  two  weeks  on  our  larger  Sunday  prod¬ 
uct,”  Ryan  said  last  month,  noting  the 
additional  experience  with  the  equipment. 

Whereas  PowerWrap  seals  up  only  the 
Sunday  insert  prepackage  within  home- 
delivered  copies,  it  wraps  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  for  the  Sunday  edition’s  13,000 
to  14,000  single-copy  sales.  The  inserts 
go  into  the  main  section  and  the  entire 
package  then  is  wrapped. 

man’s  Lapinski  says  a  number  of  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  are  carefully  watching 
Lafayette.  He  says  the  J&C  and  MAN  will 
host  an  open  house  at  the  plant  next  year, 
once  the  staff  has  gained  more  experience 
following  its  transition  to  the  new  printing 
process  and  new  location.  And  while  his 
company  “will  push  hard”  to  promote  the 
Berliner  format,  Lapinski  says  that  already 
“there’s  a  lot  of  interest”  among  all  the  big  s 

groups  that  have  newspapers  in  smaller 
markets. 

But  before  it  will  consider  the  scaled- 
down  format  for  any  of  its  other  sites, 

Gannett  will  need  to  have  “some  history” 
in  Lafayette  to  go  by,  says  Ryan.  “We  need 
at  least  six  months.”  @ 
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business  systems 

MARKETING  G2 

Philadelphia 

In  order  to  boost  readership,  belter  serve 
advertisers,  and  expand  its  product  offer¬ 
ings,  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  wUl 
develop  and  manage  a  marketing  database 
built  on  Marketing  G2’s  Open  Intelligence 
architecture  and  accessed  through  the 
Alterian  Marketing  Suite,  which  features 
an  integrated  data-analysis  and  campaign- 
management  system. 

Alterian,  based  in  Bristol,  England, 
with  offices  in  Chicago,  offers  integrated 
database-marketing,  customer-insight, 
and  marketing-execution  solutions.  Mar¬ 
keting  G2  provides  customer-intelligence 
and  data-integration  services  to  media 
companies. 

The  Open  Intelligence  database  and 
Alterian  technology,  branded  as  G2  Discov¬ 
ery  by  Marketing  G2,  will  support  Times 
efforts  to  attract  new  readers  and  develop 
specialized  news  and  advertising  options. 

Through  data  tracking  and  analysis 
across  all  marketing  channels,  the  solution 
will  help  to  develop  “customized  strategies 
to  reach  discrete  segments  of  the  Tampa 
Bay  market,”  Times  Operations  and  Pro¬ 
cess  Improvement  Manager  Rob  Hawkins 
said  in  a  statement.  Its  “wealth  of  consum¬ 
er  insight”  will  guide  development  of  news 
products  and  ad  formats,  Hawkins  added. 

G2  Discovery  supports  multi-channel 
campaign  management  for  communicat¬ 
ing  by  direct  mail,  e-mail,  and  telemarket¬ 
ing.  The  database  can  be  updated  in  real 
time  with  Web  events,  and  nightly,  based 
on  circulation  events.  The  database 
manages  multiple  persons,  telephone 
numbers,  e-mails,  and  accounts  at  the 
household  level. 

Marketing  G2  also  provides  the  Times 
with  Subscriber  Concierge  online  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  which  uses  the  same  Open 
Intelligence  database.  Integrated  with  a 
papers  Web  site  and  interfacing  with  the 
papers  operational  systems,  it  enables 
customers  to  access  subscription  accounts 
to  manage  billing,  payment,  starts,  and 
stops.  New  customers  can  sign  up  for 
home  delivery. 

press 

GOSS  INTERNATIONAL 

Bolingbrook,  III. 

Expanding  folders’  lap  adjustment 
range  creates  what  Goss  calls  a  Super- 


Berliner  able  to  accommodate  freestand¬ 
ing  inserts  printed  on  21-inch  presses, 
while  preserving  the  paper-saving  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  Berliner  format’s  shorter  cutoff 
and  affording 
“unique  editorial 
and  insert  place¬ 
ment  options.” 

Through  off- 
center  folding, 

SuperBerliner 
sections  can  have 
long  front  portions 
that  cover  full-size 
inserts  that  would 
otherwise  stick  out 
from  the  open  edge 
of  a  folded  copy.  The  same  “unbalanced 
fold”  also  creates  a  premium  headline 
position  for  a  back-facing  ad  insert  or 
advance  section,  which  would  protrude 
over  the  shorter  back  portion  of  the  main 
section. 

Off-center  folding  also  makes  Super- 
Berliners  look  like  standard  broadsheets 
when  placed  in  newsracks.  While  a  folded 
Berliner  ordinarily  measures  9V4  inches 
deep,  a  SuperBerliner  fold  produces  a 
front  portion  measuring  10  inches  deep 
but  a  back  that  is  only  8V2  inches  deep. 

“Allowing  the  10.5-inch  folded  inserts  to 
stick  out  of  the  top  of  a  typical  9-25-inch 
folded  Berliner  newspaper  jacket  would 
make  the  package  unattractive  and  hard 
to  manage,”  Goss  Newspaper  Product 
Management  Director  John  Richards  said 
in  a  statement.  SuperBer¬ 
liner  folding,  he  added, 

“turned  this  barrier  into  a 
potential  advantage  for 
newspapers.” 

SuperBerliner  folding 
is  optional  for  all  Goss 
presses  available  in 
Berliner  cutoffs  (Color- 
liner,  Flexible  Printing 
System,  Global  Newsliner, 

Mainstream  and  Uni¬ 
liner).  Straight/collect  or 
straight-only  Goss  folders 
are  motorized  for  quick 
changeover  and  lap 
adjustment. 

For  a  balanced-fold 
Berliner,  a  conveyor’s  grip¬ 
per  must  reach  over  protruding  inserts  in 
order  to  secure  a  single  copy  by  its  unfold¬ 
ed  edge.  A  SuperBerliner’s  off-center  fold 
protects  inserts  behind  the  front  portion 
of  a  folded  copy  but  exposes  them  above 
the  back  portion.  To  secure  both  the  front 
and  back  portions  of  a  Berliner  with  an 


off-center  fold  (rather  than  just  the  front 
portion  and  the  inserts,  with  the  back 
portion  allowed  to  hang  unfolded),  a 
gripper  must  be  long  enough  to  reach 
the  back  portion,  the  cut  edge 
of  which  is  IV2  inch  lower  than 
the  edge  of  the 
front  portion. 

“Our  gripper 
conveyors  can 
handle  the  different 
lap,”  said  a  Goss 
spokesman,  adding 
that  his  company 
is  working  with 
Ferag  and  is  “pretty 
confident”  its 
partner  in  post-press  systems  sales  can 
modify  its  gripper  to  accommodate  a 
SuperBerliner’s  short  back. 

post-press 

QUIPP  SYSTEMS 

Miami 

MediaNews  Group’s  Eureka,  Calif, 
Times-Standard  ordered  a  10:2  Newstec 
high-speed  inserter,  installation  services, 
and  the  Newscom  6  insert  management 
control  software,  with  improved  interface, 
zoning,  reporting,  and  package  accuracy. 

Rated  at  up  to  20,000  copies  per  hour, 
the  inserter  with  Newscom  6  provides 
high  net  throughput  and  advanced  con¬ 
trols.  It  can  be  configured  with  up  to  30 
stations,  in  two-station 
increments.  Completed 
packages  can  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  stacking  via 
Quipp’s  new  single-grip¬ 
per  conveyor  with  inde¬ 
pendent  servo  control 
for  higher  productivity 
and  longer  chain  life. 

Gannett’s  Pensaeola 
(Fla.)  News  Journal  added 
another  Packman  packag¬ 
ing  system  to  the  one  it 
bought  last  year.  Within 
limited  floor  space. 
Packman  enables  fast 
production  of  well- 
formed  bundles  of  heavily 
inserted  papers. 

Quipp  also  sold  six  Model  501  stackers 
to  The  Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  a  back-up  main-jacket  feeder 
to  Chesapeake  Printing,  Easton,  Md.,  for 
installation  on  its  SLS-1000  inserter.  A 
complete  feeder,  it  includes  new  electrical, 
new  clutch,  and  a  software  upgrade. 


Goss  “SuperBerliner'’capability 
expands  folder  lap  adjustment 
range  to  create  an  off-center  fold 
to  better  contain  full-size  inserts. 


Technician  Esteban  Barreto  tests 
a  soon-to-ship  Quipp  Packman. 
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-FEATURES  AVAILABLE- 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

SudoKu  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1169 


Publishers,  Ad  Directors! 
JOBSMAGAZINE.COM  Domain  name 
is  for  sale.  For  further  information 
call  (847F821-1333  or  email 
mcxmike@yahoo.com 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NATIONAL  MEDIA  ASSOCIATES 


L 


Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Uonsultanis 


THOM/\S  C.  BOLITHO 
P.D.  BOX  849 
ADA,  OK  74821 
.S80.421.9600 

EDWARD  M.  ANDERSON 
PO.  BOX  2001 
BRANSON.  .VtO  6561 5 
417..LI6..I457 


If  you  have  been  considering  a  transaction,  we  look  forward  to 
an  initial  conversation  and  to  achieving  your  highest  potential  value. 
And  ask  us  about  our  strongest  references:  Our  past  clients. 
Visit  us  on  our  website:  Nationalinediasales.com 


INDUSTRY  LEADING 
EXPERTISE. 


America’s 
f  No.  1  Broker 


We  speak  from  experience. 


AH  of  our  associates  are  former  •  David  Emmons 


South/Southeast  East/New  England  Midwest 


accomplished  newspaper  1  (888)237-7244 
publishers  Call  us  today  to  • 
confidentially  review  your  own  ;  Southwa»t/piai 
situation  or  sign  up  for  our  Free  •  ^siatas 
Appraisal  Service  and  view  * 
our  LiS  of  Properties  For  Sale  at  .  (806)288-4933 
www.mediamergers.coni.  ^  WWW. 


John  Szefc 
(845)291-7387 


we  Parks 
(309)  797-0302 


Southwast/Plains/  South  Mid4ttlanttc 

Mtn  Statas  Dennis  Richardson  Kent  Roeder 

RollieHyde  (731)694-2149  (973)729-2973 


www.mediamergers.com 


Est  1959  Corporate  Offices: 

Larry  Grtmes,  President  24212  Muscah  Court 

Gakhersburg.  MO  20882 
(301)253  5016 


WB.  Grimes 

Company 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


We  believe  a  handshake 
still  means  something. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  KNOW 

.WS  PAPERS 


|P  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm’s  principal,  Jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  18  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations.and 
managing  their  sale. 

Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


MEDIA  PARTNERS 
2377  Gold  Meadow  Way,  SOite  100 
Gold  River.  CA  95670 
Phone;  916-526-2693 
vVww.jpmediapartners.com 


Integrity  is  the  cornerstone  of  your  success ...  and  ours. 
Contact  the  brokers  at  Cribb,  Greene  when  you  need 
reliable  and  experienced  media  transaction  consultation. 


CRIBB 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal  •  Consulting 


Advertisers  call  Micbele  Golden  at  1646)654-5304 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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-EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on 
or  for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move 
up.  Visit: 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at: 
(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


lA  J 
RO 

The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  paid  weekly, 
with  a  companion  free  distribution 
shopper.  Fast  growing  town,  bargain 
Profitable.  Also  others.  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  Texas  78703  (512)  476-3950. 


POST  PRESS 


POST  PRESS 


Currently  Available  From  K&M 


•  630  Inserters 

•  2299  Inserters 


•  1472  Inserters 


Alphaliner  Inserters 


K&M 


Leaders  in  Rotary  Inserting  Technology 

www.kmnewspaper.com  •  800-828-0242 


KAMEN  &  CO  CROUP 


Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.BERKY&  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


ITTTWTfTmf 


SERVICE,  Inc. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting  •  Valuations  ‘Sales  ‘Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage 
Services 

Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions,  Mergers 
(661)833-3834 
Fax  (661)  833-3845 
www.media-broker.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers 

Check  f>tir  references 

(214)  265-9.MM) 
Kiokenbac-her  IVIi-diii 


Progressive  west  coast  weekly 
newspaper  for  sale.  Strong  history 
of  award-winning  investigative  journalism 
and  lively,  writer-driven  reporting  on  arts 
and  culture,  local  politics  and  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  a  beautiful  coastal  college  com¬ 
munity.  The 

paper  enjoys  broad  community  support, 
is  profitable  and  growing,  and 
has  a  talented  and  committed  staff 
in  place.  For  details  please  contact: 
newspapersl08@earthlink.net 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


Circulation  Ret.  Co,  New  Jersey  Statewide 
H.S.  Football  Mag  seeks 
investorA)uyer,  (2)  Popular  Mid-West 
Construction/Contractor  Mags,  Roch¬ 
ester,  NY  Entertainment  Bi-Weekly,  Sa¬ 
ratoga,  NY  weekly  paid  Newspaper, 
(516)379-  2797  info@kamengroup.com 


HEALTEVFITNESS  PUBLICATION 

High  quality  locally  oriented  fitness  and 
nutrition  related  magazine  in  metro  area. 
Revenue  $1.7  million  and  profitable. 
Great  potential.  Owner  retiring. 

Rickenbacher  Media 
rmedia@msn.com  (214)265-9300 


Your  communication  link  to  the 
newspaper  industi'}'  every  week 
since  1884. 


DONT  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  M200,  M300,  M600,  M1000-A2  &  B,  HARRIS 
VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro; 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D 
1989;  jF25&JFl  5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


Currently  Available  from  Inland 

‘  10  &  II  Unit  GOSS  URBANITE  presses  -  22  %”  cut-off.  Still  in  operation. 
■8  &  10  Unit  GOSS  SSC  presses  -  inspect  while  still  in  operation. 
•GOSS  COMMUNITY  &  SC  units.  GOSS  SC  &  SSC  folders,  drives,  u.f.’s 
■GOSS  SUBURBAN  1500  series  press,  currently  in  operation. 

■Two  tandem  sets  of  MARTIN  splicers.  Model  Ei/MC  1038. 

■7-unit  HARRIS  VISCA^ISD  with  JF15  folder  &.  50HP  drive. 

■4-unit  HARRIS  VISA  press,  can  be  seen  installed. 

■5-unit  HARRIS  1660  with  double  2:1  folder,  five  MEG's. 


^INLAND 

NEWSmPER  MM>«NCRV  CORRORRTION 


PO  Box  15999  •  Lenexa,  KS  66285 
1-800-255-6746  ■  Fax  913-492-6217 
www.inlandnews.com 
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-EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES-  ■  -INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


Mini  Coior  Towers 

PRESSES 

•  Goss  3:2  144  page  and  160  page 
Folders  23  9/10",  22  3/4", 

22",  21  1/2",  21" 

•  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42"  +  45" 
•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 
•  Goss  Metro  Units 
•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 
•Angle  bars 

New  and  Used  parts  for  printing  presses 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

Tel:  (800)  821-6257  sam@neiinc.com 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES,  LLC 

WWW.  altagraphics.  com  i 
E-mail:  altaeq@aol.com 

770-552-1528  ! 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


45  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
”PRE-PAID  Experts'* 
Maximum  RETENTION 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475*www.metro-news.com 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Subscripton  Sales 
100%  Compliant 
We  do  it  all!!!!! 
(800)650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 
John  Dinan 


MARKEnNO  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Com- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776^397 
WVIW.PROSTARTS.COM 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Providing  classified,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  for  over 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


RESEARCH 

www.Dublishinghouseresearch.com 
Cl  -  company  profiles 
industry  monitoring 
customized  newsletters 
Free  daily  news! 

Free  industry  newsletter! 


REVENUE  ENHANCERS 


Color ' 
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PUBLISHER 


Your 

communication 
link  to  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1884. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES  PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


WHAT  IF.... 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


Wayne  State  University 

Tenure  Tract  Assistant  Professor,  Journalism.  The  Department  invites  applicants  who 
hold  the  Ph.D.  or  J.D.  and  who  have  quality  professional  experience  in  print,  broadcast  or 
online  journalism.  This  position  requires  an  established  record  in  college  or  university 
teaching  and  an  appropriate  program  of  scholarship  and/or  professional  publications. 
Applicants  must  use  the  WSU  Online  Hiring  System  at:  http://jobs.wayne.edu  referring  to 
posting  033389.  Applications  should  include:  letter  of  application  (all  candidates  who 
are  ABD  should  expect  completion  before  July  15,  2007),  curriculum  vita  and  names  and 
contact  information  for  three  references.  A  statement  of  teaching  philosophy,  evidence 
of  teaching  effectiveness,  samples  of  professional/academic  writing,  and  names  and 
contact  information  for  three  references  may  be  forwarded  to:  Benjamin  Bums,  Chair, 
Journalism  Search  Committee,  Department  of  Communication,  Wayne  State 
University,  Detroit,  Ml  48201,  (313)  5774572  or  E-mail:  aa5200@wayne.edu. 

Review  of  applications  will  begin  December  4, 2006, 
and  continue  until  the  position  is  filled. 

The  Department  of  Communication  is  committed  to  building  a  diverse  faculty  and  educating 
a  diverse  student  population.  We  encourage  candidates  who  can  serve  well  in  a 
dynamic,  multicultural  urban  environment.  Wayne  State  University  is  an  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Women  and  minority  applicants  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  Additional  information  is  available  at: 

www.comm.wayne.edu 


TENURE  TRACK  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 

WESTERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  seeks  a  tenure  track  assistant  professor  in  journalism  me¬ 
dia  law  beginning  August  2007  with  a  possible  appointment  in  January  2007. 
Required  qualification:  Master's  degree  in  journalism  or  related  field  ,  plus  significant 
professional  experience  in  journalism;  ability  to  teach  news  editorial  and  media  law 
courses.  Application  deadline:  October  30,2006.  Send  application,  resume,  three 
letters  of  recommendation,  and  transcripts  to  Mohammad  SkJdiqi,  Chair,  Journalism  Search 
Committee,  and  Dept,  of  English  and  Journalism,  Western  Illinois  University,  1  University 
Circle,  Macomb,  IL  61455.  For  detailed  information  about  this  position,  visit 
http://^ww.wiu.edu/employTnen1/emp.sphp?id=389 
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RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  an  award  winning  daily,  a  division  of  E.W.  Scripps  Company 
IS  currently  recruiting  for  our  open  Retail  Advertising  Manager  position  in  the  beautiful 
coastal  city  of  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  with  53,000  daily  -h  circulation  and  70,000  -i- 
Sunday  circulation. 

This  challenging  position  will  be  responsible  for  leading  a  team  of  Managers  and  Account 
Executives.  This  position  will  report  directly  to  Brad  Hagstrom  our  Vice  President  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  You  will  be  responsible  for  developing  sales  strategies  to  grow  existing  business 
and  create  new  business.  You  will  also  be  responsible  for  identifying  potential 
threats  to  our  current  revenue  streams. 

The  Retail  Advertising  Manager  will  also  be  responsible  for  the  growth  and  development 
of  Retail  Advertising  sales  employees.  Our  ideal  candidate  will  have  the  unique  ability  to 
drive  business  results  and  maintain/grow  employee  morale  through  solid  and  proven 
business  practices,  while  maintaining  the  highest  ethical  standards. 

The  candidate  for  Retail  Advertising  Manager  will  have  a  minimum  of  5-7  experience  in 
the  Advertising  department  in  a  newspaper  environment.  A  Bachelors  Degree  is  strongly 
preferred.  To  apply  for  this  position  please  send  your  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
cthr@caller.com  or  mail  directly  to  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times:  Attention  HR 
Department  at  820  North  Lower  Broadway,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  78401.  You 
can  also  fax  your  resume  and  cover  letter  to  361-884-5357. 

The  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  is  proud  to  be  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ONLINE  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  an  award  winning  daily,  a  division  of  E.W.  Scripps  Company 
is  currently  recruiting  for  our  open  Online  Sales  Manager  position  in  the  beautiful 
coastal  city  of  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  with  53,000  daily  +  circulation  and  70,000  -i-  Sunday 
circulation. 

This  exciting  position  will  be  responsible  for  leading  a  team  of  Account  Executives.  You 
will  be  responsible  tor  managing  sales  results  for  the  Online  Department,  developing 
strong  customer  relationships,  growing  new  and  existing  business  and  managing  budget 
and  expense.  You  will  also  be  required  to  provide  strong  ethical  leadership  and  develop 
employee  potential.  You  will  report  directly  to  Brad  Hagstrom  our  Vice  President  of  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

In  addition  you  will  be  meeting  with  existing  customers  to  develop  advertising  campaigns 
and  budgets,  this  candidate  will  have  to  work  well  with  internal  departments  to  insure 
quality  advertising  and  service  to  your  customers.  You  will  also  be  required  to  lead  training 
and  planning  meetings  to  build  a  team  of  true  marketing  consultants  to  our  customers. 
Qualifications  include  3  or  more  years  of  proven  newspaper  online  ad  sales  experience 
and  2  or  more  years  of  Sales  Management.  BA/BS  in  marketing,  advertising,  or  business 
strongly  preferred.  To  apply  for  this  position  please  send  your  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
cthr@caller.com  or  mail  directly  to  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times:  Attention  HR  Depart¬ 
ment  at  820  North  Lower  Broadway,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  78401.  You  can  also  fax  your 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  (361)  8^-5357. 

The  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  is  proud  to  be  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SALES  PROFESSIONALS 

MAKE  MAGIC  IN  MEMPHIS! 

The  Commercial  Appeal,  Scripp’s  flagship  newspaper,  has  several  dynamic  opportunities 
for  experienced  media  sales  professionals.  The  Memphis  market  is  ranked  the  12th 
fastest  growing  in  the  U.S.  and  we  want  to  match  entrepreneurs  with  these  opportunities: 
Real  Estate  Manager:  Supervise  10-person  team.  Set  goals  and  plan  for  sales  development, 
create  strategy  to  maximize  this  newspaper’s  exceptional  strength  for 
property  managers,  residential  and  commercial  real  estate  clients. 

National  and  Major  Account  Executives:  Handle  5  -i-  million  dollars  of  annual  business  from 
key  accounts  in  the  Memphis  market.  Work  with  senior  sales  management  to 
develop  multi-media  advertising  solutions  and  develop  new  accounts  through  prospecting 
and  competitive  selling.  All  positions  have  significant  earning  potential  which  emphasizes 
year  over  year  revenue  gain.  Industry  leading  commission  plus  benefits.  Join  our  team. 
Help  us  conquer  this  new  exciting  era  for  Memphis  media.  Please  send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to: 

The  Commercial  Appeal 

Ron  Gray,  Sales  Training  and  Recruitment  Manager, 

495  Union  Avenue, 

Memphis,  Tennessee  38103 
or  E-mail  to  adsales@commercialappeal.com 
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LoHucl.com 
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I  The  Jourrral  News  and  LoHud.com,  the  #1  local  muttimedia 

I  company  in  the  Lower  Hudson  Valley  seeks  an  experienced, 

I  innovative  and  results-oriented  VP/Advertising. 

Vice  President,  Advertising 

The  Journal  News  and  LoHud.com 

I  Responsible  for  the  sfrotegic  planning  and  implementation  of 
I  advertising  initiatives  that  grow  ad  revenue  and  provide  value 
I  to  customers.  Directs  all  natiorKil.  classified  and  retail  ad  sales 
I  for  The  Journal  News,  its  various  non-daily  publications,  and 
online.  Position  reports  to  President/Publisher  and  serves  os  an 
I  integral  member  of  the  newspaper's  operating  committee. 

;?  Attractive  salary  and  benefits.  For  consideration,  please  e-mail 
I  your  resume  to:  slcohen@lohud.com  We  welcome  diversity 
;!  and  maintain  a  safe  drug  tree  workplace. 

li 
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RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

We  have  the  press  (new  in  2002),  the  niche  products,  a  revamped  web  presence  and  one 
of  the  region’s  finest  newspapers.  What  we  need  now  is  an  experience,  energetic  adver¬ 
tising  pro  to  lead  our  retail  sales  effort.  The  Yakima  Herald-Republic,  a  proud  member  of 
the  Seattle  Times  newspaper  family,  is  just  two  hours  from  Seattle  in  the  sunny  central 
part  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  competitive  compensation,  bonus  package  and  excellent 
benefits,  we  offer  a  combination  of  freedom  and  support  the  best  managers  covet. 

If  you  are  ready  to  lead  a  solid  sales  team  and  be  part  of  a  collaborative  management  group 
in  a  community  with  some  of  the  best  outdoor  recreation  in  the  nation.  E-mail  your  letter  of 
interest,  resume  and  references  to:  kgause@yakimaher3ld.com 


CLASSIFIED  RECRUITMENT  MANAGER 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle/SF  Gate 

Live  and  work  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  markets  in  the  country  and  lead  a  team  of 
sales  professionals  to  success  in  revenue  generation  and  sales  leadership.  A  major 
metro  market  newspaper  is  seeking  a  results  oriented  professional  to  lead  and  motivate 
a  classified  advertising  recruitment  sales  staff  to  deliver  results  in  a  challenging  market. 
Individual  should  have  experience  with  national  job  boards  in  addition  to  proven  track  record 
in  sales  of  both  online  and  print  products. 

Successful  candidate  will  have  a  minimum  of  5  years  of  experience  in  print  and  on-line  ad¬ 
vertising.  Candidate  must  have  a  strong  background  in  competitive  marketing,  market 
share  growth,  budgets  and  forecasts.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefits. 

Please  E-mail  resumes  to:  hrresumes@sfchronicle.com  or  mail  them  directly  to 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle/SFGate,  901  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94103.  Attn:  Human  Resources. 
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ONLINE  SYSTEMS 


ONLINE  SYSTEMS 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 


ONLINE  DIRECTOR 

The  Centre  Daily  Times,  an  award  winning  26,600  circulation  daily  in  State  College,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  IS  seeking  to  fill  the  newly  created  position  of  Online  director.  Our  Web  site, 
www.centredaily.com  is  the  region’s  most  used  source  for  news,  information  and  sports 
and  we  are  looking  to  grow  even  further.  The  Online  director  will  be  responsible  for  the 
day-today  operations  and  functionality  of  the  Web  site  and  play  a  major  role  in  implementing 
new  features  and  systems  and  personally  troubleshooting  all  Web  site  issues. 

The  Online  director  must  have  hand's-on  technical  abilities  and  be  able  to  develop  strategies 
to  help  increase  profitability  and  customer  service  to  our  readers. 

We  are  looking  for  a  self-motivated  and  creative  innovator  who  has  the  experience  to  handle 
the  development  that  goes  with  those  projects,  as  well  as  have  a  tight  grasp  on  the 
latest  trends  and  successes  in  the  online  newspaper  industry.  Degree  in  technology  or 
related  field  and  three  years  experience  with  web  site  management  and  proven  leadership 
abilities  needed.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits  package  offered.  Please  email 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  E-mail:  kmrsa@centredaily.com.  EOE 


PRESS  OPERATIONS  MANAGER 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  is  seeking  a  dynamic  leader  for  our  Metro  Press  and  Platemaking 
operations.  This  key  management  position  is  essential  in  maintaining  and  enhancing  the 
high  quality  standards  for  printing  Florida's  best  newspaper.  The  position  is 
responsible  for  providing  management  oversight  for  the  departments  including  staff  de¬ 
velopment,  planning  and  execution  of  capital  projects,  budget  development  and  manage¬ 
ment,  deadline  and  quality  performance,  and  cross-departmental  communication. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  demonstrated  experience  and  success  in  effective  com¬ 
munications  and  interpersonal  skills,  problem  solving,  organizational  skills,  staff  devel¬ 
opment,  leadership,  sound  math  and  analytical  skills,  PC  skills,  and  technical  knowledge 
of  production  and  press  operations.  Experience  should  include  five  or  more  years  in 
management  of  newspaper  or  printing  operations.  Must  be  able  to  work  nights  and  week¬ 
ends.  This  position  offers  a  competitive  salary  with  excellent  benefits  package.  For  con¬ 
sideration,  email  resume  to;  E-mail:  resumes@sptimes.com 


OPERATIONS 


OPERATIONS  MANAGER 

Wanted  by  an  aggressive  group  of  subur¬ 
ban  New  York,  free  circulation  weeklies. 
Position  requires  a  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground  &  extensive  marketing  and  man¬ 
agement  skills  in  every  aspect  of  publish¬ 
ing. 

Fabulous  opportunity  to  join  a  great 
team.  Starting  salary  based  on  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Future  bonuses  and  profit  sharing 
available.  For  prompt  consideration  send 
resume  to: 

PRESIDENT,  Tri-State  Media, 
P.O.Box  589,  Pelham,  NY  10803, 
or  FAX  to  (914)220^200 


PRESSROOM 


We  are  seeking  an  experienced  Press 
Supervisor  for  a  Goss  Community  Web 
Press.  This  position  demands  an  eye  for 
quality  control,  knowledge  of  press  main¬ 
tenance  and  trouble  shooting  abilities. 
We  offer  excellent  benefits,  including 
medical  insurance,  401K  and  a  defined 
pension  plan.  Send  a  resume  with  previ¬ 
ous  background  experience  to: 

The  Times-Reporter 
Press  Operator 
Box  717  629  Wabash  Ave 
NW  New  Philadelphia,  OH  44663 


Sometimes  our  light  goes  out  but  is 
blown  into  flame  by  another 
human  being.  Each  of  us  owes 
deepest  thanks  to  those  who  have 
rekindled  this  light. 

•Albert  Schweitzer 


NEWS  makes  the  cfifference. 


PRESSROOM 


The  Lone  Star  News  Group  is  a  combined 
23,000  daily  and  5  TMC  product 
cluster  operation.  We  are  looking  for  an 
experienced  Pressman.  This  is  a  night 
position  that  requires  in-depth  knowledge 
and  mechanics  of  a  7  unit  Goss  Commu¬ 
nity  printing  press  with  one  color  stack. 
Candidate  must  be  able  to  work  varying 
shifts.  Responsibilities  include  but  are 
not  limited  to:  scheduling,  purchasing, 
maintenance,  printing,  safety  adherence 
and  training.  We  have  an  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Please  contact  Mike 
Thomberry,  Publisher,  at  512  Palo 
Pinto  Street,  Weatherford,  Texas  or 
E-mail  a  resume  to: 

mgthomberry@cnhi.com 


-POSITIONS  WANTED- 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONSULTING  ASSIGNMENTS 
Fresh  from  the  newspaper  industry, 
former  publisher,  circulation,  advertising, 
general  management  and  direct  market¬ 
ing  senior  executive  in  major  and  weekly 
markets  USA  now  available  for  consulting 
assignments.  If  you  are  planning  an  ex¬ 
pansion,  revamping  your  organizational 
structure  for  consolidation,  or  seeking  an 
innovative  restructuring  of  major  ac¬ 
counts  or  looking  to  improve  perfor¬ 
mance,  I  have  the  models  and  the  training 
technique  proven  to  help  you  reach 
immediate  results.  Training  is  a  work  in 
progress  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
changing  marketplace.  I  have  the  solution 
to  a  better  performing  more  productive 
sales  force. 

E-mail;  mhoy5207@aol.com 


The  Bucks  County  Courier  Times  is  seeking  a  highly  motivated,  hands-on  leader  to  oversee 
the  production  department.  Responsible  for  managing  the  daily  operations  of  the 
pre-press,  press  and  the  post-press/packaging  departments.  The  position  encompasses 
planning,  staffing,  employee  development,  quality  assurance,  and  budgeting/expense 
control. 

Successful  candidate  will  have  a  minimum  of  10  years  In  a  newspaper  production  environ¬ 
ment,  with  at  least  five  years  of  supervisory  experience.  A  college  degree  in  business  ad¬ 
ministration,  management  or  accounting/finance  is  preferred,  along  with  a  strong  tech¬ 
nology  background.  Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Todd  J.  Warner,  Operations 
Director,  Courier  Times,  Inc.,  8400  Route  13,  Levittown  PA  19057. 

E-mail;  twarner@phillyburbs.com 


POSITIONS  WANTED-  ’ 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


INTERIM  EXECUTIVE 

Publisher/GM,  experienced  with  chain 
and  independent  publishers  of  dailies, 
weeklies,  specialty  publications  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  with  both  mid-size  and 
metro  daily,  seeks  temporary  assign¬ 
ments  up  to  one  year  throughout  the 
United  States.  Utilize  during  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  short  term/transition  periods  or 
publisher/owner  personal  absence.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Confidentiality  insured.  For 
more  information  contact: 

E-mail: 

newspaperpublisher@yahoo.com 
Or  call  toll  free: 

(866)  967-7837 


EDITORIAL 


CLIMATE  CHANGE  EDITOR  seeks  to 
launch  climate  topics  magazine  and 
website  for  key  industries  effected  by  cli¬ 
mate  change.  MA  in  journalism:  meteoro¬ 
logist  5-years;  print,  broadcast,  Internet 
news  15-years;  managing  the  IBM  brand 
10-years.  Contact;  (212)439-6190. 


From  the 

newsrooms 

to  the 

PRESSROOMS 

to  the 

boardrooms  - 

no  one  covers  the 
newspaper  business  like 
Editor  &  Publisher 


visit  our  website  at 
www.editoraiidpublislier.coni 


EDIT0R6?PUBL1SHER:  The  conimutiicatioti  link 
of  the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  188~i. 
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the  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting 
place. 

888.825.9149 


wwwedi  torandpublisher.com 
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Newsleher 
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Get  a  free  surwnary 


the  newspaper  industry,  delw^d  to 

your  e-mail  every  week.  E&P's  “Weekly 
Briefing"  includes  the  latest  breaking  news  as 
well  as  opinion  and  analysis  from  E&P's  editors 
and  columnists.  Also  sign  up  to  receive  Steve 
Outing's  monthly  "Stop  The  Presses"  e-mail, 
which  analyzes  the  latest  developments  and 
trends  in  new-media. 


e---  "  J.r 


►  Catch  each  week's  top  stories. 

►  Have  the  latest  online  news  trends  explained. 

►  Read  our  timely  columns. 

►  Be  sure  you  don't  miss  a  thing  on  E&P  Online. 


Go  to  www.EditorandPublisher.com 
and  click  on  the  "Newsletter"  button  to  sign  up. 


EDITORe? 

PUBLISHER 

Monthly  in  print. 
Hourly  online. 


If  three’s  a  crowd,  what’s  2.3  million? 


Why  not  put  the  power  of  LIFE  to  work  selling 
your  brand  this  weekend?  "SSlSTT' 


That’s  the  traffic  generated  by  our 
industry-leading  Web  sites. 


That’s  2.3  million  page  views  per 
month  by  644,000  unique  visitors  to 
Adweek.com,  Brandweek.com  and 
Mediaweek.com. 


That’s  a  massive  audience  of  key 
decision-makers  in  the  advertising, 
marketing  and  media  industries. 


That’s  a  lot  of  spending  power. 


That’s  a  crowd 
worth  running  in 


To  find  out  about  our  e-sponsorship 
opportunities,  contact  Adweek 
Magazines  online  advertising  director 

Samantha  Jacobs  at  646-654-5773 
^  or  sjacobs@adweek.com. 
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Now's  the  time  to  order  the  world's  most  reliable  source  books! 

Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book  —  An  encyclopedia  of  newspaper  information 

•  Dailies  -  Weeklies  -  ShoppersAMCs  •  Get  the  most  current  rates  and  circulation 

•  Reach  contacts  in  management,  edit,  •  Identify  and  target  special  editions  and  magazines 

sales  and  production  •  Specificotions,  commodities,  equipment  and  more. . 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  —  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Market  Demographics 

•  Perfect  for  market  expansion/relocation  research  •  Exclusive  Economic  and  Demographic  Projections 

•  Quality  of  Life  Indices  give  you  the  whole  picture  •  Know  where  the  year  is  going  to  end  up 

•  Cost  of  Living  Index-Crime  Index-Better  Living  Index 


‘ubushIer  INTERNATIONAL  YEARBOOKS 


JYES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  EiStor  i  PubBsher  International  Year  Book  in  the  formot  ond  version  I  hove  chosen. 


QTY: 

(  )  3-Volume  Set:  S230  each 
(  )  Volumes  ]&  3:  SI  70  for  both 
(  )  Volume  1  only:  $140  each 
(  )  Volume  2  only:  $125  each 

(  )  Volume  3  only:  S60  each 

I  )  Online  version  of  the 
International  Year  Book  S895 
Purchase  includes  Volsl&3 
af  the  printed  editians. 

For  online  informotion 
call  I -800-336-4380  ext.1. 


J  (heck  Amount  Enclosed  S _ 

(Poyoble  to  Editor  A  PiMshor  Yeor  Book  in  US  dollors  onfy. 

U  S.  ond  Conodo  shipping  ond  hondling  pleose  odd  SI  2,  foreign  odd  $4S) 

Charge  my:  JVISA  JMC  JAMEX 

Account# _ Exp.  Dote _ 

Signature _ 

Phone# _ 


faynwnt  nwt  oaompony  oil  orders.  CA,  CO.  DC,  FI,  GA.  II,  MA.  MD.  NV.  NY, 
OH  ond  TX  residents,  please  odd  opcropriote  soles  tax.  Conodo  tesid^. 
pleose  odd  GST.  No  shipping  to  PO.  boxes. 


I 


EOlTORer  u.nu.w  nnninikv 

PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 


JYES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  Editor  £  PubBsher  Market  Guide 
in  the  formot  I  hove  chosen. 


QTY: 

(  )  Market  Guide 

otSISOeoch 


J  Check  Amount  Enclosed  $ _ 

(Poyoble  lo  Editor  X  Pukthkor  Year  Book  in  US  dolors  only. 

U  S.  ond  Conodo  shipping  ond  hondling  pleose  odd  $12.  foreign  odd  S4S) 

Charge  my:  JVISA  JMC  JAMEX 

Account# _ Exp.  Date _ 

Signature _ 

Phone  * _ 


Poyment  must  orrompony  ol  orders  CA.  CO.  DC  FL  GA  IE  MA  MO.  NV.  NY. 
OH  ond  TX  residents,  pleose  odd  oppropriole  soles  tax  Conodo  residenis. 


Vow  Business  (Check 

1 .  -I  Newspaper 

2.  J  Newspaper 

Equip.  Mfr 

3.  -I  Syndicate/ 

News  Service 

4.  _l  Ad  Agency 

5  J  Public  Relotiotts 
firm 

6.  J  Legal  firm 

7.  _l  Gavernment 

8.  J  Mfr.  -  General 

9.  J  Mfr.  •  Auto 

&  Truck 

10.  J  Mfr.  Food 

11.  J  Service  Industry 

12.  J  University/ 

Public  Librory 

13. _l  Financial 

14.  J  Retail 

1 5.  J  Public 

Trortsportation 

16.  J  Individual 


one  category  only). 

17.  J  Publisbing  other 

than  Newspoper 

18.  J  Retd  Estate 

20.  J  Food:  Rest./ 

Whlsle 

21.  -I  Insurance 

22.  J  Medio 

23.  J  Non-profit 

24.  J  Recruiter/ 

Empl.  Agency 

25.  J  Mktg./Reseorch 

26.  J  Utility 

27.  J  Entertainment 

28.  J  Book  Dist. 

29.  _l  Franchise 

30.  J  School/Univ. 

31.  J  Supermarket 

32.  J  Drug  Store 

33.  J  Hospital 

34.  J  Gra^  Arts/ 

Printing 

19.  J  Other: 


Your  Business 
(Check  one  cotegory  only). 

1.  J  Newspoper 

2.  J  Newspoper  Equip.  Mfr. 

3.  J  Syndkote/News  Service 

4.  J  Ad  Agency 

5.  J  Public  Relotions  firm 

6.  J  Legal  firm 

7.  J  Government 

8.  J  Mfr.  -  General 

9.  J  Mfr.  -  Auto  &  Truck 

10.  J  Mfr.  -  Food 

11.  J  Service  Industry 

12.  J  Urdversity/ 

Public  library 

13.  J  Financial 

14.  J  Retail 

15.  -I  Public  Transportation 

16.  -1  Individual 

17.  J  Publishing  other 

than  Newspoper 

18.  J  Reol  Estate 

19.  _l  Other: 


I 
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All  the  Information  you  need  at  your  fingertips! 

Go  to:  www.subnow.com/prod/epdir 
Cali  1-800-562-2706  or  fax  us  at  646-654-5518 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

Editor  &  Publisher 
MARKET  GUIDE 

P.O.  Box  16748 

North  Hollywood,  CA  91615-9493 
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SYNDICATES 


UNIVERSAL  HUNIVERSAL 

Sudoku  P  zzleJsudoku  K 


Complete  the  grid 
contains  every  dig' 


so  that  every  row,  column  and  3x3  box 
it  from  1  to  9  inclusively 


mmm 


Fill  in  the  grid  so  that  every  row,  column  and  colored 
box  contains  ALL  the  numbers  from  1  to  6.  Bonus 
clue:  which  number  should  go  in  the  circle:  2  or  6? 


for  kids  and  even  one  with  words.) 

“It  was  so  exciting  to  see  the  sales 
reports  every  week,”  recalled  Kathie  Kerr, 
the  syndicate’s  assistant  vice  president/ 
communications.  “We  can’t  remember 
amlhing  else  at  Universal  that  came 
out  of  the  gate  as  quickly  as  Sudoku,” 
including  blockbuster  comics  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  and  “For  Better  or  For  Worse.” 

Kerr  added  that  Universal  is  still 
signing  a  number  of  new  Sudoku  clients, 
albeit  at  a  slower  rate  than  during  those 
first  12  months.  One  reason  sales  growth 
ebbed  somewhat  is  that  many  other 
syndicates  began  offering  their  own 
takes  on  the  puzzles. 

Tribune  Media  Services  got  into  the 
Sudoku  market  in  July  2005,  and 
Creators  Syndicate  did  the  same  a  month 
later.  Following  them 
were  King  Features 


Add  infinitum 


li  M  I 


Universal  Press  Syndicate,  with  about  500  print  and  online 
clients,  is  among  the  distributors  finding  success  with  Sudoku 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  HOW  POPULAR 

Sudoku  has  become  in  newspapers,  con¬ 
sider  this:  More  than  half  a  dozen  sjmdi- 
cates  had  already  launched  versions  of 
the  numbers  puzzle  when  Copley  News 
Service  introduced  a  print  and  online  Sudoku 
feature  this  June.  But  despite  the  cluttered  mar¬ 
ketplace,  Copley  still  found  plenty  of  customers. 


UNIVERSAL 

Sudoku  Word 


Complete  the  grid  so  that  every  row.  column  and  3x3 
box  contains  the  letters  ACEFILOST  in  some  order. 

One  row  or  column  contains  a  7-letter  word  -  what  is  it? 


“It’s  the  most  successful  product  launch 
since  I’ve  been  here,”  said  lO-year  Copley- 
veteran  Tim  Cien,  the  sy-ndicate’s  sales 
and  marketing  manager.  “And  it’s  contin¬ 
uing  to  build  steadily.” 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  introduced 
its  Sudoku  offerings  a  year  earlier  —  in 
June  2005  —  and  signed  a  whopping  500 


print  and  online 
clients  in  12  months. 
(Universal,  like 
several  other  sv-ndi- 
cates,  distributes 
various  kinds  of 
Sudoku  puzzles, 
including  one  just 
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—  TIMCIEN/Copley  News  Service 


Syndicate  and  King  Features  Weekly 
Service  that  fall;  United  Media,  TMPress 
Features,  and  The  New'  York  Times 
Syndicate  in  early  2006  (NYTS  with  a 
variant  called  “Hy-per-Sudoku”);  and  the 
aforementioned  Copley  this  June.  DBR 
Media  and  the  Puzzle  Features  Syndicate 
have  Sudoku  offerings  as  well. 

- Several  syndicates 

also  distribute  (or 
plan  to  distribute) 

y  row.  column  and  3x3  the  more  challeng- 
ILOST  in  some  order.  ■  rr  i  i 

7-letter  word  -  what  is  it?  fOg  Kakuro  puzzle, 

0"“  '  ^  which  adds  an 

_ _ element  of  math 

[  “P  to  Sudoku.  Kakuro 

- — —  is  selling  well,  but 

J.  O  not  as  well  as  the 

number  puzzle 

_ _ _ _  that  started  it  all. 

J  The  classic  Su- 

^  Q  T  doku  contains  a  grid 
____  k/  O  M  of  81  squares,  some 
"p  of  which  contain  a 

7- - number.  The  goal 

0  0  is  to  fill  the  empty- 

squares  so  that  the 

L__l _ _ i _  numbers  1  through  9 
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Belden 


UNIVERSAL 

Sudoku  MoNsTeR 


■■HBBIlBHnHmHIDB 

■■□■■BBBBEiaBIlMni 

■■□QBBaBBaaflQaBa 

aBaBaaaaaaaioBBaa 

aaaBBaaaaBBaaBaa 

BBBQBBBBBBBBBBBB 

UanBBIOBBBBBBBBBB 

□BBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 

BBBBDBBBBBBBIOBEiB 

BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 

BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 


Belden  Associates 

www.belclenassociates.com 

"(214)689-1977 

info@beldenassociates.com 


appear  only  once  in  every  row, 
column,  and  indmdual  block. 

The  Sudoku  craze  began 
sweeping  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  in  2004,  when  Wavue 
Gould  introduced  the  puzzle 
to  The  Times  of  London.  (He 
discovered  Sudoku  in  a  Tok\'o 
bookstore  seven  years  earlier.) 

Gould  then  started  syndicating 
Sudoku  to  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries  Ha 
his  Pappocom  company. 

Other  syndicates  are  glad  they 
followed  Gould  into  the  market. 

Creators,  for  example,  has  sold 
Sudoku  to  more  than  100  news¬ 
papers,  according  to  National 
Sales  Director  Margo  Sugnie, 
who  added,  “It’s  doing  great.” 

Sugrue  and  John  Osborne, 
general  manager/managing 
editor  of  TMPress,  noted  that 
Sudoku  has  sold  better  than 
the  average  new  feature. 

At  King  Features  Weekly  Ser\ice,  where 
Sudoku  is  part  of  a  75-feature  package, 
the  puzzle  is  “frequently  requested  when 
people  look  at  the  package,”  said  General 
Manager  Da\id  Cohea. 

“Newspapers  of  all  sizes 
want  it.” 

Why  is  Sudoku  so 
popular  with  readers? 

Cohea  suggested  that 
the  puzzle  offers  a  chal¬ 
lenge  that’s  not  too 
arduous,  but  not  too  easy, 
either;  “It  has  a  mid¬ 
range  difficulty  to  it.” 

Although  people  are 
interested  in  various 
puzzles.  Sudoku  has  the 
benefit  of  being  relatively 
new,  said  Osborne,  adding: 

“It  really  grows  on  you.” 

Kerr  said  “people  who 
love  words”  have  had 
crossword  puzzles  for 
decades,  and  now'  Sudoku 
provides  “people  who  love 
numbers”  with  a  feature  of 
their  own.  “But  you  don’t 
have  to  be  a  mathemati¬ 
cian  to  love  it,”  she  added. 

“It’s  a  game  of  logic.” 

How  have  space- 
strapped  new'spapers 
found  room  for  Sudoku, 
especially  since  some  run 


Complete  the  grid  so  that  every  row,  column  and  4x4  box 
contains  0,  1,2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  R 


tw  o  or  three  of  the  number  puzzles? 

Sugrue  said  some  papers  have  opted 
to  pull  less-popular  bridge  columns. 

Susan  Hegger,  assistant  managing 

-  editor/features  at  the 

_  j  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

^  said  the  paper  didn’t 

^  I  p  dare  drop  any  other 

“  puzzles  when  it  bought 

R  Sudoku.  “The  response 

would  have  been  pretty' 
overwhelming,”  she 
noted.  “Each  puzzle  has 
such  a  dedicated  follow- 
m  ing.”  Instead,  the  Post- 

H  Dispatch  utilizes  space 

H  M  previously  used  for 

_  MW  feature-story  jumps. 

Will  Sudoku  become 
y  HH  ^  perennial  feature  like 

M  crossword  puzzles  or  yet 

M  another  passing  fad? 

W  “It’s  too  soon  to  tell, 

so  far,  so  good,” 

Cien  replied. 

“My  guess  is  that 
Sudoku  will  probably 
cool  somewhat,  but 
have  a  loyal  following 
for  some  time  to  come,” 
added  Cohea. 

And  Sugrue  said: 

“At  first  I  thought  it 
was  just  a  fad,  but  it 
really  has  legs.”  1 


The  numM'S  in  the  blac< 
cells  are  clues  Numbers 
above  the  slash  are 
across  clues,  numbers 
below  the  slash  are  oowh 
clues.  The  goal  is  to  ehter 
digits  1  -  9  in  tne  white 
ceils  to  add  up  to  the 
number  clues  You  cannot 
enter  any  ogit  more  than 
once  when  adding  up  to  a 
clue. 
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WIFAG  1?  KBA 

Mr.  Joe  Ondras,  Vice  President  Sales  ■  '  j  I  ^  W 

VA/lCA/^llCA  JKL^  JL  SolullOB!. 


Mr.  Joe  Ondras,  Vice  President  Sales 
WIFAG  USA 
640  Gunby  Road 
Marietta,  GA  30067 
Tel.  770  850-8511 
Fax  770  850-8550 
Email  JOE  at  WIFAG@aol.com 
www.wifag.ch 

On  the  road  towards  digital 
newspaper  printing 

The  WIFAG  evolution  371  press  is  the  world's  first 
image  data  based  newspaper  printing  press  and 
will  be  introduced  to  the  US  market  at  the  North 
Jersey  Media  Group.  Production  start  August  2006. 


Essex  Products  Group 
(860)  767  7130  www.epg-i nc.com 
sales@epg-inc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 

•  Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Register  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 


3900  East  Market  Street 
York,  PA  17402-0615 
Phone;  (717)  505-1150 
Fax;  (717)  505-1161 
sales@kbapa.com 
www.kba-print.com/pa 

/\s  a  member  of  the  KBA  group,  KBA  North 
America  offers  a  complete  line  of  single-width  and 
double-width  flexographic  and  offset  printing 
machinery;  the  C0L0RM/\X/ll/SW  for  flexography; 
the  COLORA/PRISMA/COMMANDER  for  the 
double-width  offset;  the  CONTINENT/COMET  for 
the  single-width  applications.  Shaftless  drives  and 
split-arm  reels  are  featured  as  standard. 


ueuBCR  Of  THC  moLien  kiAftriNi 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone;  (610)  266-7000 
Fax;  (610)  231-3990 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  production  control  software. 


M  E  D  1  A  S  PAN 

MEDIA  SOFTWARE 

Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 

www.mediaspansoftware.com 

MediaSpan  Media  Software  provides  more  than 
2,900  newspaper  customers  with  mission- 
critical,  pre-press  publication  software  and 
powerful  content  management  tools  that  enable 
efficient  product  delivery  to  consumers  across 
print,  online  and  wireless  platforms. 


TKS 

SINCE  1874 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 

The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes; 

•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


EDITORei’PUBLISHER 

Products  &  Services 


DISPLAY/ONLINE  AD  SALES 

Charles  McKeown 
Publisher 
(646)  654-5120 

cmckeown@editorandpublisher.com 
Betsy  Maloney 

Associate  Advertising  Director 
(301)  656-5712  - 

bmaLoney@editorandpublisher.com 


Michele  Romriell 
Midwest  &  West  Regional 
Advertising  Manager 
(606)  376-7022 

mromriell@editorandpublisher.com 

CLASSIFIED  AD  SALES 
~1  Brian  Chester 

Sales  Director 
(888)-825-9149 
bchester@adweek.com 


CONFERENCES  8.  SPECIAL  EVENTS 
Donna  Lowenfish 
Director,  E&P  Conferences 
(646)654-5168 

LIST  RENTALS 

Edith  Roman  Associates 
Julius  Single 
(845)-731-2731  I 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.  CHANGES  & 
BACK  ISSUES 

(800)  562-2706 

REPRINTS 
Reprint  Services 
Kristen  E.  Ramsay 
(651)  582-3800 

DIRECTORIES 


Copy  Sales  (800)  562-2706 
Advertising  Sales  (646)  654-5207 


THE  DATA  PAGE 


Gannett  (GCI) 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

Tribune  (TRB) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
Belo  (BLC) 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 

Lee  (LEE) _ 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


Sept.  21  close 

55.34 

32.87 
32.05 
22.83 
46.69 

728.00 

15.87 
39.40 
37.10 
24.48 

281.41 

318.45 


7o  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  Sept.21 


-16.47 

-14.51 

-11.71 

-23.90 

-5.06 

-9.34 

-29.44 

-36.25 

-35.17 

-42.52 

-7-98 

9.04 


0.24 

-6.38 

2.40 

4.15 

6.70 

-3.32 

-1.12 

-3.17 

-0.93 

_ 2.04 

_ 1.78 

1.55 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


11  INTEGRATED  NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FOUR  PAPERS,  BY  GEOGRAPHY 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Weekly  Readership  Analysis 

Washington  DC  DMA 
Print  exclusive 
Online  exclusive 
Print  and  online 
Integrated  audience 


Weekly  Readership  Analysis 


Los  Angeles  DMA 
Print  exclusive 
Online  exclusive 
Print  and  online 
Integrated  audience 


_ Total  Population 

4,522,821 

2,174,630 

140,521 

778,502 

3,093,653 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Total  Population 


12,828,882 

4,257,507 

163,941 

429,786 

4,851,234 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


%  of  Population 
100% 
48% 
3% 
17% 
68% 


%  of  Population 


100% 

33% 

1% 

3% 

38% 


%  of  Population 


1  Real  Estate  Classified 
I  Total  Advertising 

I  Total  Advertising  without 
Real  Estate  Classified 


4.0 

3.6 

2.4 

1.4  ^ 

1.4 

_-0.1 

1.8 

-04 

1.0 

-0.3 

. 1 _ 

_ ^ - 

1Q05 

2Q05 

3Q05 

4Q05 

1Q06 

2Q06 

REAL  ESTATE  AD  GROWTH 


Company 

Real  Estate  Ad  Growth 

2005*  Jan.-June  2006* 

%of  Total  Ad  Revenue 

2005*  Jan.-June  2006* 

Dow  Jones 

12.4% 

24.0% 

7.7% 

8.4% 

Gannett 

5.0% 

11.4% 

9.1% 

10.1% 

Journal  Register  Co. 

4.7% 

6.2% 

9.8% 

11.0% 

Lee  Enterprises 

9.7% 

0.5% 

7.2% 

7.1% 

McClatchy 

16.1% 

23.5% 

12.4% 

14.5% 

New  York  Times  Co. 

7.2% 

19.9% 

10.0% 

12.0% 

E.W.  Scripps 

12.9% 

33.0% 

11.6% 

14.6% 

Tribune 

15.0% 

32.0% 

10.5% 

13.0% 

Average 

10.4% 

18.8% 

9.8% 

11.3% 

*  Represents  calendar 

year 

Source:  Wachovia  Capital  Markets 

St.  Louis  DMA 

2,359,519 

100% 

Print  exclusive 

1,255,472 

53% 

Online  exclusive 

62,615 

3% 

Print  and  online 

163,358 

7% 

Integrated  audience 

1,481,445 

63% 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD/EL  NUEVO  HERALD 

Weekly  Readership  Analysis 

Total  Population 

%  of  Population 

Miami/Ft.  Lauderdale  DMA 

3,198,112 

100% 

Print  exclusive 

1,367,551 

43% 

Online  exclusive 

44,435 

1% 

Print  and  online 

187,235 

6% 

Integrated  audience 

1,599,221 

50%  0 

Source:  Scarborough  Research 

PR  AGENCY  11.115 


AD  AGENCY  10,871 


PR  DEPARTMENT  11.261 


AD  DEPARTMENT  7.117 


CDNSUMER  MAGAZINE  4.680 


NEWSLETTER  731 

mmm  3z°.’ 

MAGAZINE/NEWSLEHER  1.560 

■■■■■iHi  58':. 

BOOK  PUBLISHER  2.827 


5  10  15  20  25 

Source:  Annual  Survey  of  Journalism  &  Mass  Communication  Graduates, 
Grady  College  of  Journalism  &  Mass  Communication,  University  of  Georgia 
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MONTH  IN  REVIEW 


Hei!  Over  here,  Web  surfers! 


SEPTEMBER 


asset  to  anv  newsroom. 


1 J  Mikk  Royko  on  ...  Iraq?  From  Greg 
l*f  Mitchell’s  “Pressing  Issues”: 


l*f  Mitchell’s  “Pressing  Issues”: 

A  clipping  from  the  old  ■  ■  ^ 

Chicago  Daily  News  caxvKS  & 
piece  written  by  famed  colum¬ 
nist  Mike  Royko  the  day  Nixon  ^  | 

announced  a  peace  treaty  ending  ^  ^ 

the  Vietnam  war,  after  more 
than  50,000  American  deaths. 

Parts  of  it  could  have  just  as 
easily  been  written  today  about 
another  U.S.  intervention.  Columnist  Mike 

It  concluded,  “If  we  insist  on  Royko:  prophet? 

looking  for  something  of  value  in  this  war, 
then  maybe  it  is  this:  Maybe  we  finally 
have  the  painful  knowledge  that  we  can 
never  again  believe  everything  our  leaders 
tell  us.  For  years  they  told  us  one  thing 
while  they  did  another.  They  said  we  were 


Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  columns  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  analysis,  here’s  a  recap  of  three  of  f£P’s  top  on¬ 
line  columns  from  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven't 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by 
visitingwww.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


4  How  TO  BECOME  A  MULTIMEDIA 
Superhero  From  a  Shoptalk  by 
Boston  Globe  reporter  Emily  Sweeney: 

Mild-mannered  reporter  Clark  Kent 
once  said,  “I’ve  got  a  minor  in  just  about 
everything.  A  good  reporter  needs  to 
know  all  kinds  of  things.”  Superman’s 
alter-ego  made  a  good  point,  which  is  very 
relevant  in  today’s  evolving  media  indus¬ 
try.  Now,  more  than  ever,  journalists  are 
expected  to  have  a  broad  understanding 
of  different  media. 

For  most  of  my  journalism  career,  my 
professional  development  was  mainly 
focused  on  WTiting  and  reporting.  Now  I 
devote  more  time  to  learning  about  video 
and  other  multimedia  tools.  My  goal  is  to 
become  a  multimedia  superhero  —  some¬ 
one  who  can  edit  an  audio  clip  faster  than 
a  speeding  bullet,  produce  videos  that  are 
more  powerful  than  a  locomotive,  and 
capable  of  leaping  from  one  software 
application  to  another  in  a  single  bound. 

Reporters  who  can  produce  an  edited 
MP3  clip  or  a  video  clip  to  accompany 
their  news  stories  can  become  a  valuable 


MIKE  THOMPSON,  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS/COPLEY 

NEWS  SERVICE,  SEPT.  3 


winning  while  we  were  losing.  They  said 
we  were  getting  out  while  we  were  going 
in.  They  said  the  end  was  near  when  it 
was  far.  Maybe  the  ne.xt  time  somebody 
says  that  our  young  men  must  fight  and 
die  somewhere,  we  will  not  take  their 
word  that  it  is  for  a  worthy  cause.  Maybe 
we  will  ask  them  to  spell  it  out  for  us, 
nice  and  slow,  nice  and  clear. 

“And  maybe  the  people  in  power  will 
have  learned  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 


w'hat  they  come  up  with  is  so  lame  that 
teenagers  see  right  through  them,”  Rich 
Gordon  told  me.  “And  here  was  something 
that  teenagers  actually  thought  was  a  cool 
thing,  and  literally  I  haven’t  seen  anything 
in  the  newspaper  industry ...  that  came  any¬ 
where  close  to  connecting  with  teenagers 
like  Your  Mom  did.” 

Gordon  is  an  associate  professor  at 
Northwestern  University’s  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  and  directs  their  Digital 


try  are  no  longer  willing  to  go  marching  off  Technology  in  Education  program.  It  was 


without  having  their  questions  answered 
first. ...  If  we  haven’t,  then  we  are  as  empty 
^  and  as  cold  as  the  intersection 
of  Madison  and  State.” 


01  On  .VIV  GOD,  THEY  KH.l.ED 
L I  ‘YOUR  .viom'  From  a 
“Newspaper  Beat”  column 
by  Mark  Fitzgerald: 

Your  Mom  is  dead  —  and  we 
should  all  mourn  that  fact, 
i  ke  because  apart  from  whatever 

3het?  market-specific  facts  led  to 

its  demise  in  Iowa,  this  quirW  product 
dreamed  up  by  a  bunch  of  journalism  grad 
students  represented  the  best  effort  ever 
to  attract  U.S.  teenagers  to  newspapers. 

“Newspapers  know  that  teenagers  are  the 
future,  and  that  they’ve  got  to  get  them,  but 


his  class  of  grad  students  who  created 
Your  Mom  under  a  contract  with  the  Lee 
Enterprises  newspaper,  the  Quad  City 
Times  in  Davenport. 

That  paper’s  publisher,  Julie  Bechtel, 
said  in  an  interview  that  the  decision  to 
close  Your  Mom,  which  went  off-line  Sept. 
15,  was  strictly  business:  “We  expected  to 
lose  money  the  first  year,  and  even  into 
the  second  year  —  but  we  were  far  exceed¬ 
ing  the  amount  we  expected  to  lose.  The 
print  product  had  trouble  getting  into 
schools,  and  its  rack  returns  were  running 
a  very  high  60%.” 

And  while  the  Web  site  quickly  ramped 
up  from  20,000  users  monthly  to  70,000, 
it  settled  back  to  about  its  original  level 
by  the  end.  Bechtel  added,  “We  had  very- 
little  advertiser  interest.” 
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Willie  Stark,  or  will  he  snark? 


From  log-rolling  to  blogrolling  as  newspapers  cover  '06  campaign 


You  MEAN  YOU  HAVEN’T  SEEN  “ThE  CaUCUS  “NaKED 

Politics  ”  or  “Clout  Street?”  No,  these  aren’t  new  shows 
on  television’s  prime-time  schedule,  or  a  string  of  rock 
bands  hitting  the  underground  circuit.  They  happen  to 
be  the  latest  online  political  reporting  tools  for  some 
of  America’s  most  prestigious  daily  newspapers.  As  this  midterm 
election  in  November  shapes  up  to  be  one  of  the  most  crucial  ever, 
newspapers  are  hitting  the  Web  in  ways  they  never  have  in  the  past, 
with  new  political  blogs  leading  the  way. 

In  just  the  past  few  months,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  The  New  York 


Times,  The  Miami  Herald,  and  The  Boston 
Globe,  among  others,  have  launched  their 
first  political  blogs,  and  USA  Today  may  be 
on  the  same  track.  Other  papers  including 
The  Washington  Post  and  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which  already  have  such  oft'erings, 
say  they  are  beefing  those  up. 

Add  to  that  increased  Web 
site  political  services  —  from  the 
Post's  database  of  incumbent 
congressional  votes  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times'  daily  update  of 
statewide  campaign  spending 
—  and  online  reportage  is 
virtually  limitless.  Several  sites 
are  even  linking  to  TV  spots 
run  in  states  far  away. 

“The  Web  is  the  major 
change,”  Phil  Taubman,  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief  for  the  New  York 
Times,  told  me  in  September  when  I  asked 
about  this  years  coverage.  “We  want  it  to  be 
really  current  and  really  smart.”  The  paper 
unveiled  its  first  ongoing  blog  for  national 
politics,  “The  Caucus,”  run  by  Kate  Phillips, 
an  11-year  Times  veteran.  It  is  part  of  a 
wide-ranging  politics  page  that  includes  a 
New  York-area  political  blog  (“The  Empire 
Zone”)  and  an  interactive  map  with  polling 
and  other  data  on  each  congressional  and 
gubernatorial  race. 


“It  has  an  immediacy  to  it  that  is  cool  to 
see  happen,”  said  Phillips,  who  draws  blog 
items  from  nearly  eveiy'  state  via  Times 
regional  and  political  reporters. 

Three  thousand  miles  away,  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times'  “Political  Muscle”  blog,  which 
debuted  on  Sept.  11,  has  veteran  politics 

scribe  Robert  Salladay  focusing 
mostly  on  the  Golden  State. 

“We  were  constantly  coming  up 
with  stories,  and  there  was  no 
room  to  put  them  in  the  paper,” 
Salladay  said  of  the  blog’s  neces¬ 
sity.  “There  is  now  a  lot  of  room 
and  you  can  get  breaking  news 
out  there.” 

In  addition,  the  Web  site 
offers  “The  Viewing  Room,” 
a  compilation  of  campaign  ads 
that  allows  visitors  to  comment  on  how' 
effective  or  entertaining  they  are.  Some 
of  the  ads  are  linked  to  YouTube.com. 

“It  brings  a  sense  of  immediacy,”  said  LA. 
Times  Interactive  Executive  Editor  Joel 
Sappell.  “To  engage  a  whole  new  set  of  read¬ 
ers  out  there,  [create]  more  of  a  dialogue.” 

At  the  Boston  Globe,  which  launched  its 
“Political  Intelligence”  blog  in  May,  editors 
have  even  linked  to  candidate  endorse¬ 
ments  —  by  other  newspapers  —  and 
carried  full  transcripts  of  candidates’ 


debates.  “It  is  another  opportunity  to 
communicate  with  our  readers,”  said 
Political  Editor  David  Dahl. 

As  for  the  Miami  Herald,  its  “Naked 
Politics”  blog  has  only  been  up  since  July, 
but  editors  are  already  seeing  benefits  as 
both  a  newsbreaking  outlet  and  a  link  to 
Web  stories.  Said  State  Editor  Jay  Ducassi; 
“There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  are  worth  a 
note,  three  or  four  paragraphs  —  but  not 
in  the  newspaper.” 

Veteran  Philadelphia  Inquirer  political 
scribe  Dick  Polman,  who  began  blogging  in 
February,  agreed:  “It  allows  me  to  be  much 
more  timely.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  which  has  seen 
success  with  its  Washington-based  blog, 
“The  Sw'amp,”  added  another  such  page 
out  of  Chicago  just  weeks  ago.  “Clout 
Street”  takes  a  slightly  more  formal 
approach  than  some  blogs,  but  plays  the 
same  role  as  a  mix  of  opinion  and  news 
in  a  quick  format.  “It’s  a  collection,  a  little 
bit  of  everything,”  said  Tribune  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  chief  Michael  Tackett. 

The  Washington  Post,  w'hich  has  been 
a  groundbreaker  in  newspaper  Web  sites, 
already  boasts  a  political  blog,  penned  by 
Chris  Cillizza.  But  that  hasn’t  stopped  the 
paper  from  freshening  its  Web  site’s  politi¬ 
cal  reporting  with  a  new  interactive  map  of 
congressional  races,  a  database  of  congres¬ 
sional  incumbent  voting  records,  and  its 
own  campaign  ad  viewing  bank. 

“We  have  got  to  be  aware  that  people 
are  constantly  clicking  on  to  us,”  National 
Political  Editor  John  F.  Harris  said  of  the 
growing  online  coverage.  “I  increasingly 
want  to  get  things  out  there.” 

“The  Wire”  had  been  a  weekly  institution 
at  The  Wall  Street  Joumah  Washington 
bureau  for  decades  when  editors  put  the 
political  notebook  online  as  a  daily  politics 
blog  in  January.  Since  then,  the  feature  has 
grovm  to  the  point  that  it  now  has  a  full¬ 
time  writer  and  a  companion  Web  column. 

The  JoM?7ia/,  which  boasts  the  only  paid 
online  edition  among  the  nation’s  major 
dailies,  is  allowing  the  blog  and  its  related 
coverage  to  be  accessed  online  for  free. 

“We  wanted  to  reach  an  audience  that 
might  fall  out  of  the  lines  of  our  regular 
online  readers,”  said  D.C.  Bureau  Chief 
Gerald  Seib.  So,  contrary’  to  conventional 
wisdom,  there  appears  to  be  one  place 
money  has  no  role  in  politics.  (il 
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Not  all  tissues 
ARE  Kleenex®  tissues. 

(And  that’s 

NOTHING  TO  SNEEZE  AT.) 

If  it  hasn’t  got  the  Kleenex'  brand  on  the 

box,  then  it’s  not  a  Kleenex*  tissue.  While 


we’re  on  the  subject,  just  remember  that 


Kleenex'  is  a  brand,  so  it’s  an  adjective,  not 


a  noun.  And  it’s  always  spelled  with  a  capital 


“K”  followed  by  the  registered  trademark 


symbol  and  the  word  “tissue.”  So,  if  you  can 


follow  these  guidelines,  we  have  only  one 


thing  to  say  -  bless  you. 


®  Registered  Trademark  of  Kimberty-Clark  Worldwide.  Inc.  ?'2004  KCWW. 


Counter  clockwise  from  top  left:  A  view  from  aboard  the  Excellence  -  the  ship  Rose  Bard  was  working  on  when  she  had  her  accident; 
Rose,  with  the  help  of  physical  therapist  Bernice  Kegel,  navigates  over  a  speed  bump;  Rose  gives  a  kiss  to  her  son,  Aries  Hylan  Laigo. 


The  triumph  of  the 
human  spirit  is  nevi 
an  everyday  story. 


Carol  Smith,  Reporter 
Dan  Delong,  Photographer 


Last  fall,  while  working  on  a  fish  processing  vessel 
in  the  Bering  Sea,  Rose  Bard  began  the  battle 
tor  her  life.  Just  hours  after  finding  out  she  was 
pregnant.  Rose  was  cleaning  a  fish-mincing 
machine  on  the  M/V  Excellence  when  someone 
accidentally  turned  it  on.  The  machine  mangled 
her  legs  and  trapped  her  for  hours  while  she 
awaited  a  heroic  Coast  Guard  rescue  in  one  of 
the  worst  storms  of  the  season. 


Integrating  the  Web  added  an  exciting 
dimension  to  the  series,  which  ensured  readers 
never  missed  a  day  of  "A  Life  in  the  Balance.” 
Online  visitors  viewed  the  photo  gallery,  listened 
to  audio  readings  of  the  story  and  heard  words 
from  Rose.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  series  drew 
the  highest  readership  on  seattlepi.com  -  an 
achievement  far  beyond  most  serials.  See  the 
entire  series  at  seattlepi.com/specials/rose 


H  E' A  R  s  T  newspapers 


The  community  responded  to  the  series.  Many 
readers  wrote  in  to  thank  the  P-l  for  sharing  this 
inspiring  story  of  one  woman's  perseverance  over 
tragedy.  Bringing  readers  the  stories  that  they 
never  forget  is  one  more  way  Hearst  Newspapers 
deliver  excellence  every  day. 


The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  told  Rose's  dramatic 
story  in  a  week-long  serialized  presentation.  The 
P-l  team  of  nationally  recognized  narrative  writer 
Carol  Smith  and  award-winning  photographer 
Dan  DeLong  showed  readers  how  one  woman 
survived  and  thrived  as  a  physically  challenged 
mother  in  Seattle. 


